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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   SECTARIAN   AND 
PRIVATE   PURPOSES. 


I.    The  Relation  of  Church  and  State  in  America. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  of  American  history  there 
was  in  most  of  the  colonies  a  close  connection  between  church 
and  state.  There  were  several  reasons  why  this  should  be  both 
natural  and  inevitable.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the  prevailing 
system  in  Europe.  The  immigrants  who  came  to  America 
established  here  a  relation  between  the  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers  similar  to  that  with  which  they  had  been  familiar 
at  home.  The  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state  —  a 
principle  with  which  America  is  now  identified  —  was  one  not 
widely  supported  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  In  the 
second  place,  several  of  the  American  colonies  were  either  es- 
tablished by  churches  or  by  groups  of  men  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  certain  religious  bodies  as  to  lead  to  the  same 
practical  result.  Massachusetts  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of 
the  Congregational  churches  to  establish  a  conomonwealth  in 
which  they  could  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  without  however  extending  a  similar 
privilege  to  those  who  differed  from  them.  Under  the  charter 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  group  of  Catholics  who 
founded  Marj'land,  a  similar  result  was  possible,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  liberal  statesmanship  of  the  Lord  Proprietor.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Quakers  towards 
the  adherents  of  other  churches  sufficiently  assured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  of  tolerance. 

So  long  as  each  colony  remained  of  one  religious  faith,  or  so 
long  as  one  faith  retained  a  decided  predominance,  the  close 
connection  between  church  and  state  gave  rise  to  little  prac- 
tical difficulty.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  new  elements 
began  to  be  introduced.    Diverse  races  which  had  before  been 
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represented  by  numbers  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  negligible 
now  began  to  appear  in  an  increasing  volume.  Hence  laws  and 
practices  which  had  been  applied  without  diflBcuIty  when  unity 
of  religious  sentiment  prevailed  now  became  unworkable  be- 
cause that  unity  of  sentiment  had  disappeared. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  racial  and  reli- 
gious elements  which  made  the  continued  connection  of  church 
and  state  increasingly  difficult  there  was  a  more  and  more  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  church  and  the 
state  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct.  This  was  in  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  tendency,  as  manifested  in  the  expanding 
bills  of  rights  of  our  early  State  constitutions,  to  enlarge  that 
field  of  the  individual's  activity  within  which  it  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  legitimate  for  the  State  to  interfere.  Just  as 
family  rights,  freedom  of  choice  of  a  profession,  freedom  of 
contract  and  freedom  of  political  action  were  guaranteed  to  the 
individual  against  encroachment  by  the  government,  so  like- 
wise his  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  came  to  be  equally 
entitled  to  protection.  The  practical  difficulty  of  acting  upon 
the  contrary  principle  in  communities  made  up  of  diverse 
religious  elements  hastened  the  universal  acceptance  in  all 
parts  of  America  of  the  maxim  that  in  matters  of  religious  be- 
lief the  individual  should  not  be  subject  to  public  control. 

With  the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  there  should  be  no  con- 
nection between  church  and  state,  there  has  also  been  a  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  proper  sphere  which  each  should 
occupy.  Several  activities  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  taken  over  by  the 
state  and  treated  as  secular  in  their  nature.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  activities  had  to  do  with  educational  or  human- 
itarian institutions. 

Education  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  a 
function  of  the  church.  In  fact  in  the  disorganization  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  while  the  new  kingdoms  were  growing  up 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  no  other  authority 
to  which  men  could  look  for  enlightenment.  The  need  of 
supplying  training  for  its  priests,  who  in  turn  should  become  the 
teachers  of  their  successors,  further  stimulated  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  church.    As  a  result,  the  first  schools  established 
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in  America  all  owed  Uieir  origin  to  some  branch  of  the  church. 
The  oldest  school  in  the  thirteen  English  colonies  was  that 
established  in  1633  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
Amsterdam.  This  was  followed  by  the  Boston  Latin  School  in 
1635  or  1636.  Earlier  than  either  however  were  the  schools 
established  by  the  Franciscans  in  Florida  and  New  Mexico, 

If  elementary  education  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
schools  established  and  controlled  by  the  various  churches,  one 
of  three  results  must  follow.  Either  every  church  must  main- 
tain a  school  for  its  own  children,  or  the  children  must  attend  a 
school  of  some  other  church,  or  they  must  remain  without  edu- 
cation. In  many  communities  there  were  religious  bodies  which 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  and  in  property  to 
maintain  schools  of  their  own.  The  children  of  families  be- 
longing to  such  churches  must  either  attend  schools  where  they 
would  be  subjected  to  religious  teaching  which  their  parents  did 
not  approve  or  go  without  formal  training.  This  dilemma  was 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  the  free  public  school. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  country  was  swept  by  a 
wave  of  democracy  which  resulted  in  greatly  extending  the 
suffrage  and  in  bringing  practically  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment under  popular  control.  This  movement  was  accompanied 
by  the  belief  that  the  success  of  democracy  depended  primarily 
upon  popular  education,  and  hence  that  the  state  itself,  as  a 
means  of  self-protection,  must  create  and  maintain  suitable 
schools.  The  religious  and  moral  aims  of  education  were  not 
overlooked  and  were  sometimes  expressly  set  forth  in  the  State 
constitutions.  The  statement  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  "Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged,"  has  been  incorporated  in  the  organic 
law  of  several  States,  Many  of  them  express  in  some  form  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  education,  and  contain  manda- 
tory provisions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
suitable  system  of  schools.  So  thoroughly  has  the  conception  of 
education  as  a  secular  function  been  accepted  that  in  many 
States  the  former  dependence  of  society  upon  the  church  for 
mental  training  has  been  almost  forgotten. 
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In  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  in 
the  view  taken  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
philanthropy.  As  in  the  field  of  education  so  also  in  the  field 
of  humanitarian  endeavor,  it  was  the  church  which  was  long 
the  most  active  factor.  In  the  care  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  in 
ministering  to  the  sick,  in  the  maintenance  of  institutions  for 
those  who  need  assistance  and  protection,  the  church  in  all 
its  branches  is  more  active  to-day  than  ever  before.  But  the 
state  is  not  a  passive  spectator,  and  through  its  own  agents 
and  by  means  of  public  institutions  it  seeks  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  its  people  who  are  in  distress.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  made  some  sort  of  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  in  which  it  seeks 
to  do  the  work  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  possible 
only  when  actuated  by  a  religious  motive  and  when  under  the 
control  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization. 

As  a  result  of  this  twofold  movement,  —  one  toward  the 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  other  toward 
the  assumption  by  the  public  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
activities  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  church,  — 
provisions  have  been  inserted  in  many  State  constitutions 
establishing  the  principle  of  liberty  in  religion  as  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law,  and,  as  incidental  thereto,  regulating  the 
use  of  the  public  funds  for  institutions,  particularly  educational 
institutions,  which  are  under  sectarian  or  private  control. 
These  States  fall  into  the  following  groups:  — 

1.  Those  which  expressly  forbid  the  use  of  public  funds  tor 
institutions  (sometimes  schools  only  are  specified)  which  are 
under  sectarian  control.  These  States,  thirty-three  in  number, 
are  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

2.  Those  which  seem  to  intend  to  prevent  the  appropriation 
of  public  money  to  sectarian  schools  but  which  employ  language 
in  their  Constitutions  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  always  clear. 
These  States,  thirteen  in  number,  are  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
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Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin, 
3-  Those  which  do  not  confine  their  prohibition  to  institu- 
tions under  sectarian  control,  but  forbid  appropriations  of  pub- 
lic money  to  all  institutions  not  under  public  control.  These 
States,  six  in  number,  are  Alabama  (except  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  each  house),  Colorado,  Louisiana 
(schools  only),  Montana,  New  Mexico  (with  exceptions)  and 
Wyoming.     All  these  States  also  appear  in  Group  1,' 

II.  The  Relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts. 
The  close  connection  between  church  and  state  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  began  with  the  earliest  settlement,  is  reflected  in 
the  laws  regarding  taxation.  In  1638  it  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Court  that  "  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  volen- 
tarily  contribute,  pportionably  to  his  ability,  with  other  tree- 
men  of  the  same  towne,  to  all  comon  charges,  as  well  for 
upholding  the  ordinances  in  the  churches  as  otherwise,  shallbee 
compelled  thereto  by  assessment  &  distres  to  bee  levied  by 
the  cunstable,  or  other  officer  of  the  towne  as  in  other  cases."  * 
Six  years  later,  in  1644,  the  Commissioners  of  the  New 
England  Colonies  assembled  at  Hartford  sent  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  colonial  legislatures  of  New  England: 

That  those  who  are  taught  in  the  word  in  the  seuall  plantacbns  be 
called  together,  that  euery  man  voluntaryly  set  downe  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  allow  to  that  end  &  use.  And  if  any  man  refuse  to  pay  a  meete 
pporcoD,  that  then  hee  be  rated  by  authoryty  in  some  just  &  cquall 
way.  And  if  after  this  any  man  withhold  of  delay  due  pajmaent,  the 
duill  power  be  exercised  as  in  other  just  debts.' 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  of  compelling  the  support 
of  the  church  would  create  antagonism  whenever  a  dissenting 
minority  appeared  with  sufficient  strength  to  assert  itself. 
The  dominant  Congregation  a  lists  realized  this  and  sought  to 
preserve  peace  and  harmony  by  the  banishment  of  their  oppo- 

'  For  comtiiutionii]  proTisioti*  see  Appcndii  A. 

•  Komr^  <t/ lAc  OoMnur  anil  ConpantF  It/ III  MannctiuKtl,  Bay  in  Ntw  Ensland,  I..  iiO-Ul. 

■  BtardioJ  tit  Colony  a/  Nia  PlrmotMin  Hiw  Entlani.l..2a. 
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Dents.  The  most  illustrious  victim  of  this  policy  was  Roger 
Williams.  The  immediate  result  of  his  banishment  was  the 
establishment  for  the  first  time  in  the  Mstorj'  of  Christendom 
of  a  civil  community  founded  upon  the  principle  of  complete 
liberty  in  matters  of  religion.  ^Miat  had  long  been  the  vision 
of  a  few  philosophers  now  became  a  concrete  fact.  The  Puri- 
tan colony  however  continued  its  persecutions,  and  the  per- 
tinacious Quakers,  who  would  neither  conform  nor  submit  to 
banishment,  were  subjected  to  the  death  penalty  and  several 
were  banged  on  Boston  Common.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  there  began  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  in- 
justice of  taxing  men  for  the  maintenance  of  a  form  of  religion 
which  they  could  not  accept,  and  in  consequence  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  Episcopahans,  Presbyterians  and  Uni- 
versalists  who  could  prove  their  connection  with  their  own 
religious  societies  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  Congregationalists.  In  Boston,  what 
was  known  as  the  voluntary  system,  whereby  each  society  was 
allowed  to  enforce  contributions  from  its  proprietors  of  pews, 
had  long  been  applied,  and  in  1754  this  privilege  was  extended  to 
any  religious  society  in  the  colony  which  chose  to  ask  for  it. 

The  right  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
Congregational  Church  upon  proof  of  membership  in  some  other 
church  did  not  satisfy  the  dissenters,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  tax  colonists 
who  were  not  represented  therein  was  denied,  the  Baptists, 
that  sect  "which  throughout  its  entire  history  preached  the 
gospel  of  love,  abhorred  and  abstained  from  persecution,  and 
pre-eminently  maintained  the  rights  of  conscience,"'  insisted 
that  on  the  same  principle  men  who  were  not  Congregation- 
alists should  not  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  that  church  even 
though  they  could  not  show  membership  in  some  other  religious 
body.  When  the  General  Court  in  1778  prepared  a  constitu- 
tion for  submission  to  the  people,  the  Baptists  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  insertion  in  it  of  a  declaration  of  rights  by  which 
they  would  be  given  the  same  legal  standing  as  the  Congre- 
gationalists. The  failure  to  comply  with  this  demand  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  by  the  people. 

■  Oacar  3.  Straua,  Rufer  ViUiamt,  iki  FUmttr  ol  Rrlisiout  Librtty.  107. 
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In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1780  the  contest  was  * 
renewed,  and  the  Baptists  were  able  to  obtain  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  original  proposals  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Congregationalists.  Article  III  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
declared  in  its  ori^nal  form  that  the  Legislature  had  the  right 
"and  ought  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the  subject,  if  neces- 
sary, a  suitable  support  for  the  public  worship  of  God."  As  a 
concession  to  the  Baptists,  this  authority  was  withheld  from  the 
Legislature,  which  was  merely  empowered  to  require  the  towns 
to  make  provision  for  the  public  support  of  religion.  In  the 
towns  where  the  Congregationalists  were  in  a  majority,  this 
meant  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church,  but  in  the 
towns  where  the  Baptists  were  in  a  majority,  it  was  the  Baptist 
Church  that  was  supported  by  the  public.  The  Baptists,  how- 
ever, were  little  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  for  it  fell  far 
short  of  that  perfect  liberty  in  matters  of  religion  for  which 
they  had  striven  so  long.  Furthermore,  the  concession  was  of 
little  practical  advantage  to  them,  since  in  most  towns  they 
were  in  a  minority  and  were  still  subject  to  many  of  the  old 
restrictions.  In  1811  the  Legislature  came  to  the  rescue  and 
passed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Religious  Freedom 
Act",  by  which  any  one  might  transfer  his  membership  from  the 
Congregational  Church  to  an  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist  or 
Universalist  society  in  the  same  town,  and  the  taxes  which  he 
paid  to  the  town  treasurer  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship  must  be  transmitted  by  that  official  to  the  society  to 
which  the  tax  payer  belonged.  One  instance  is  recorded  in 
which  fourteen  law  suits  were  required  in  order  to  compel  a 
reluctant  treasurer  to  pay  over  the  sum  of  four  dollars  to  a 
Baptist  society,  but  even  so  the  Act  of  1811  represented  a  con- 
siderable gain. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  that  would  remove  the 
grievances  of  the  dissenters.  A  thorough-going  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Baptists  was  rejected  by  the  close  vote  of 
179  to  186.  There  was  little  opposition  however  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  annulling  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  empowered  the  Legislature  to  enjoin  on  individuals  an 
attendance  upon  public  worship  —  a  provision  «\'hich  was  de- 
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clared  to  be  inoperative  ftnd  incapable  of  enforcement.  The 
word  "Christian"  was  substituted  for  the  word  "Protestant" 
in  that  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  proWded  for 
the  maintenance  of  pubhc  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  ISll,  whereby  the  tax  payer  could  compel 
the  application  of  his  taxes  to  the  support  of  that  public  teacher 
upon  whose  instruction  he  attended,  were  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  Moderate  howe\-er  as  these  pro\-isions 
were,  all  but  the  one  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  attendance 
upon  public  worship  were  strongly  opposed  in  the  Convention, 
and  the  entire  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a 
vote  of  19,547  to  11,065.  The  sentiment,  however,  in  favor  of 
greater  liberality  in  matters  of  religion  and  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  control  heretofore  exercised  by  the  secular  power  contin- 
ued to  grow,  and  resulted  finally  in  the  submission  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  proposal  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  in 
1833  and  became  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  vested  in  the  several  religious  societies  the  power 
to  elect  their  teachers  or  pastors,  and  to  raise  money  for  their 
support  and  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  houses  of 
worship.    Its  final  clauses  were  as  follows:  — 

And  all  religious  Eects  and  denominations  demeaning  themseh^s 
peaceably  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect 
or  denomioatton  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

III.      ASIEXDMENT   XVIII. 
1.     The  Adoption  of  the  Amendment. 
The  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  use  of  sectarian 
schools  was  an  important  subject  of  debate  in  the  Constitu- 
tional   Convention    of    1853.      On    JMay    31    the    Convention 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Encouragement  of  Literature  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  School  Fund  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  shall  ne\'er 
be  appropriated  or  applied  to  the  support  of  any  sectarian  schools,  or 
schools  founded  upon  sectarian  principlee.' 

t  Dtbata  ol  Ua  VatackuttlU  CinMntim,  tSSi,  t.  Uft. 
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In  response  to  this  request  the  Committee,  on  July  5,  made 
the  following  report :  — 

Re^obxd,  That  it  is  expedient  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
vide that  no  public  money  in  this  Conunonwealth  whether  accruing 
from  funds  or  raised  by  taxation,  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  sectarian  and  denominational  schoolH.' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  following  day,  Isaac 
Parker,  a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  offered  the 
following  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  the  Committee;  — 

Resohed,  That  the  money  raised  by  taxatbn  in  the  towns  and  cities 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  money  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  for  the  support  of  such  schools,  shall  be  applied  to  no 
other  schools  than  those  which  are  under  the  order  and  superintendence 
of  the  town  or  city  authorities  according  to  law,  in  which  the  money  is 
to  be  expended,* 

In  the  discussions  which  followed,  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "schools,"  and  the  opinion 
of  the  delegates  who  spoke  upon  the  question  was  clear  that 
the  term  "  schools  "  did  not  include  colleges  and  hence  that  the 
proposed  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  prevent  public,  aid 
for  sectarian  colleges. 

The  debate  was  again  renewed  on  July  27,  when  Mr.  Parker 
offered  another  substitute  for  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee: — 

Re»olted,  That  all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  be  applied  to, 
and  expended,  in  no  other  schools  than  those  which  are  conducted  ac- 
cording to  law,  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  and  such 
moneys  shall  never  be  appropriated  to  any  rehgious  sect  for  the  main- 
tenance, exclusively,  of  its  own  schools.' 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  resolution  in  its  amended 
form,  and  the  Convention  adopted  it  without  any  speeches 
having  been  made  either  for  or  against  it.    On  the  same  day  a 

>  DAolM  K/  at  Utatkimitt  CmtnUtm,  liSJ,  U,  t33.        ■  Ibii.,  II,  U«.        •  au..  III.  472. 
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motion  to  reconader  the  vote  Tras  made,'  and  this  led  on  July 
29  to  the  most  extended  discussion  which  the  subject  of  sec- 
tarian appropriations  received  in  that  Con^-ention,*  The  debate, 
however,  was  not  upon  a  ver\'  high  plane,  and  consisted  largely 
of  insinuations  as  to  the  motives  actuating  the  various  speakers. 
Ultimately  reconsideration  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  87  to  183, 
and  the  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form 
given  above.  Although  thej'  rejected  it,  as  they  did  all  the 
other  proposab  submitted  by  the  Convention,  y^t  this  proposal 
received  a  larger  vote  than  any  other  and  was  defeated  by  only 
401  votes.  This  narrow  margin  made  it  natural  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  submit  the  question  again  to  the  people,  which  it 
did  in  1S55,  when  a  resolution  identical  in  its  terms  with  that 
of  Professor  Parker  was  accepted  by  the  people  and  is  now 
Article  XVIII  of  the  Amendments. 

2.  The  Interpreiatum  of  the  Amendment, 
The  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
important  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  of  one 
Opinion  from  the  same  learned  body.  In  Merrick  t.  Inhab- 
itants of  Amherst  (1866),  12  Allen,  500,  certain  taxpayers  of 
the  town  of  Amherst  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  town 
and  its  officers  from  issuing  bonds  or  borrowing  money  for  an 
agricultural  college  to  be  established  therein  by  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  argued,  inter  alia,  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  violation  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment.  The  court  held  that  the  contention  was 
without  merit  and  said,  at  page  508;  — 

The  phrases  "public  schools"  and  "common  schools"  have  acquired 
under  the  le^lation  and  practice  of  this  State  a  well-«ettled  Eignification. 
They  are  never  applied  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  such  as  in- 
corporated academies  and  colleges.  These,  in  a  certain  broad  and  com- 
prehensive sense,  are  public  institutions,  because  they  are  controlled  by 
corporations  and  are  usually  open  to  all  persons  who  are  willing  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  admission  and  tuition.  But  the  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  and  the  "public  or  common  schools"  is,  that  the 
latter  are  supported  by  general  taxation,  that  they  are  open  to  all  fiee 
of  expense,  and  that  they  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  superin- 

1  DOaltt  of  lU  VoiHdkuHfU  CantfUian,  t/sa.  III,  474.  >  IbU.,  lU,  «l3-a2t. 
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tendence  of  a^nts  appointed  by  the  voters  of  each  town  and  city.  .  .  . 
We  should  be  slaw  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amendment  was 
destined  to  take  from  the  Legislature  the  power  which  had  always  been 
exercised  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  of  making  grants  of 
land  and  money  to  incorporated  academies  and  colleges. 

Three  years  later  the  court  was  again  called  upon  to  interpret 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  in  the  case  of  Jenkins  v.  Inhabit- 
ants of  Andover  (1869),  103  Mass.  94,  This  ease  grew  out  of  a 
petition  brought  by  taxpayers  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
use  of  public  funds  in  aid  of  a  sectarian  school.  A  town  meet- 
ing of  the  town  of  Andover  had  authorized  the  borrowing  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  Punchard  Free  Academy, 
located  in  that  town,  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  building 
destroyed  by  fire.  By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  its  founder,  the 
Academy  was  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  eight  trustees, 
among  whom  must  be  the  ministers  of  the  three  churches  in  the 
town,  while  the  remaining  five  were  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
town  from  among  the  members  of  the  three  churches.  The 
Academy  served  the  town  as  a  public  high  school,  but  the  town 
government  as  such  had  no  control  over  it.  For  this  reason  the 
court  held  that  no  public  money  could  be  appropriated  to  its 
use.  "The  fact  that  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  town 
authorities,"  said  the  court,  "  is  its  objectionable  feature,  and 
constitutes  the  reason  why  moneys  raised  by  taxation  or  ap- 
propriated by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  cannot  be  applied  to  its  support." 

On  February  28, 1908,  the  House  of  Representatives  requested 
the  Attorney-General  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  the 
following  question:  — 

Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  can  a  state, 
county,  city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division  use  its  property  or  credit, 
or  any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  by  appropriation 
or  in  any  other  manner  any  church,  religious  denomination  or  rehglous 
society,  or  any  institution,  school,  society  or  undertaking  which  is  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control? 

On  April  28,  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  Dana  Malone, 
rendered  an  opinion  in  which  he  said:  — 
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*  The  question  is  a  somewhat  broad  one,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry  I  assume  that  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  in  sub- 
stance desires  my  opinion  on  the  question  whether  or  not  pubUc  moneys 
raised  by  taxation  may,  under  the  constitutional  provisions,  be  expended 
by  the  Commonwealth  or  by  any  county,  city  or  town  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding,  maintaining  or  otherwise  aiding  any  church,  religious 
denomination  or  religious  society  or  any  institution,  school,  society  or 
undertaking  which  Is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control.  On  this 
assumption  I  submit  the  following  conclusions :  — 

The  right  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  specific  purposes  is  no  more 
extensive  than  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  such  specific  purposes.  The 
power  of  taxation  has  been  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  So  article  IV  of  section  1  of  chapter  1,  part  second,  de- 
clares that  the  purposes  for  which  the  power  of  taxation  in  its  various 
forms  may  be  exercised  by  the  Legislature  aro  "for  the  pubUc  Ber\nce,  in 
the  necessary  defence  and  support  of  the  government  of  the  said  Common- 
wealth, and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  subjects  thereof." 
Article  XI  of  section  1  of  chapter  2  restricts  the  issuing  of  moneys  from 
the  treasury  to  purposes  of  "the  necessary  defence  and  support  of  the 
ConunoDwealth,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  agreeably  to  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  General  Court." 

In  Lowell  e.  Boston,  111  Mass.  454,  460,  it  is  said  that:  — 

The  power  to  levy  taxes  u  fouDded  od  the  ri^t,  duty  and  TcsponmlMlity  to 
maiotaiu  and  administer  all  the  govemmeDtal  fUDCtJoiiB  of  the  State,  and  to  pn>- 
vide  for  the  public  welfare.  To  justify  any  eierciae  of  the  power  requirM  that  the 
expenditure  which  it  ia  inlended  to  meet  shall  be  for  some  puUie  serviee,  or  some 
object  which  eoncemi  the  public  welfare. 

And  in  Mead  o.  Acton  139  Mass.  341, 344,  the  court  said:  — 

The  rijtht  to  tax  is  the  right  to  raise  money  by  asseesinit  the  dtisens  f<»  th« 
mpport  of  the  KOvemmeDt  and  the  urn  of  the  Stale.  The  term  "  taxation  "  imports 
the  Tsiains  of  money  (or  public  uae,  and  excludes  the  raiaiQg  of  it  for  private  uses. 

Opinion  of  the  Justices,  186  Mass.  6W. 

The  question  is  in  each  case,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  purpose  for 
which  naoney  is  to  be  appropriated  and  spent  is  a  public  purpose,  or,  in 
connection  with  the  precise  question  under  consideration,  whether  or  not 
the  establishment,  maintenance  or  aid  of  a  church,  religious  denomination 
or  religious  society  or  of  any  institution,  school,  society  or  undertaking 
which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control  may  be  a  public  purpose 
which  would  justify  the  appropriation  and  use  of  public  money. 

With  respect  to  churches  and  rehgious  societies  or  denominations  in 
general,  the  question  is  disposed  of  by  a  consideration  of  the  existii^  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  and  of  the  history  of  their  enactment.    The 
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orii;iiial  provieion  of  the  constitution  embodied  in  the  bill  of  rights  (art. 
3d)  expressly  empowered  the  legislature  to  compel  the  several  towns,  par- 
ishes and  other  political  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  for 

public  worship,  and  failure  so  to  do  was  punished  in  some  cases  even  by 
indictment.  See  Commonwealth  v.  Waterbury,  5  Mass.  257.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  duty  the  towns  and  parishes  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  authorized  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  "public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion 
and  morahty"  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  was  not  voluntarily  made. 
St.  1799,  c.  87.  And  fines  and  penalties  were  provided  for  the  failure  so  to 
do.  It  remained  for  the,  constitutional  amendment  duly  adopted  in  1S33 
to  put  an  end  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  churches  or  religious  societies. 
The  final  words  of  this  amending  article  (Art.  XI)  of  the  articles  of  amend- 
ment are  as  follows:  — 

OT  denomin&tlon  to  anotlm  sball  ever  be 


It  is  true  that  the  Commonwealth  still  aids  churches  or  rehgious  societies 
of  e%'ery  sect  and  denomination  by  a  general  exemption  from  taxation  of 
their  property  (see  R.  L.,  c,  12,  §  5,  cl.  7) ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  conclude 
that  in  respect  of  particular  rehgious  societies  or  churches  an  appropriation 
of  public  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  their  benefit  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  for  the  reason  that  such  appropriation  would  not  be  for  a 
public  body  but  for  an  association  of  individuals  (see  Kngman  t.  Brockton, 
153  Mass.  255),  and  might  be  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  it  effected 
a  subordination  of  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another,  contrary  to  the 
final  provision  of  Article  XI  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

In  the  case  of  schools,  so  far  as  such  schools  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
saltern  of  education  required  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  rule  seems  to  be  equally  well 
established  and  definite.  Article  XVIII  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  as  follows:  —  [Here  follows  the  text  of  the  Amendment.) 

The  terms  "pubhc  schools"  and  "common  schools,"  as  used  in  this 
amendment,  have  been  repeatedly  defined.  So  in  Jenkins  v.  Andover,  103 
Illass.  94,  99,  the  court  said:  — 

These  are  the  Echoole  to  which  the  ei^teenth  article  appliea,  —  schoola  which 
towni  are  required  to  maintain,  or  autboiiEed  to  maintain,  though  not  required 
to  do  BO,  a«  ■  part  o(  our  syatem  of  eommoQ  education,  and  which  are  open  and 
free  to  all  the  children  and  youth  of  the  towns  in  which  they  ore  Bituat«d,  who 
are  of  proper  age  or  qualifications  to  attend  tbem,  or  which  adjoining  towm  may 
unite  to  support  aa  a  p&rt  of  the  ume  aystem.  .  .  .  This  class  of  schools  doea 
not  include  private  schools  which  are  supported  and  maoaned  by  individuals: 
Dor  colleges  or  academies  organised  and  maintained  under  special  charters  for 
promoting  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  not  specially  intended  for,  nor 
limited  to,  the  inbabilanta  of  a  particular  locality. 
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In  the  case  of  all  such  schools  an  appropriation  of  public  money  to  or 

for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its 
own  school  is  expressly  forbidden.    See  Jenkins  v.  Andover,  above  cited. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Conmionwealth 
to  aid  by  grants  of  land,  by  immunity  from  taxation,  and  even  by  direct 
appropriation  of  money,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges, 
technical  schools  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  distinction 
between  an  appropriation  for  pubhc  schools  and  for  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  has  been  pointed  out  in  Merrick  v.  Amherst,  12  Allen,  500, 
508,  as  follows:  —  [Here  follows  the  passage  cited  ante,  li.\ 

The  assistance  granted  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  therefore, 
is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  constitutional  provision  did  not 
apply  to  them  and  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  a  pubhc  purpose  for  which  the  Constitution  does  not  forbid  the 
appropriation  of  money  raised  by  taxation.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  school, 
society  or  institution  which  is  under  direct  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol and  was  designed  solely,  or  even  principally,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
of  that  particular  sect  or  denomination,  and  for  no  others,  could  not  be 
deemed  to  be  maintained  for  a  public  purpose  which  would  warrant  an 
appropriation  of  the  pubhc  funds. 

Eeplying  to  the  specific  question  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  principles  above  described  are  in  my  opinion  equally  appli- 
cable to  any  institution,  society  or  undertaking  for  which  it  is  asked  that 
public  money  be  appropriated.  I  apprehend  that  the  question  in  each 
case  must  be  whether  or  not  the  purpose  which  it  is  sought  to  aid  is  a  public 
purpose,  and  such  question  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  facts  then  pre- 


The  meaning  of  Amendment  XVIII  again  came  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1913,  when  the  Legislature  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Justices  on  several  questions  of  law,  the 
second  of  which  was  as  follows:  — 

Do  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and 
especially  Article  XVIH  of  the  amendments  thereto,  adequately  pro- 
hibit the  appropriation  by  the  Commonwealth  or  by  any  county  or  munic- 
ipality of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  maintaining  or  aiding  any  church, 
religious  denomination  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution,  school, 
society  or  undertaking  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or 
ecclesiastical  control? 

To  this  question  the  Justices  replied:  — 

So  far  as  the  second  question  relates  to  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  schools  the  answer  is  simple.  Article  XYIII  of  the  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  because  of  a  deep-seated  conviction  of 
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the  imperative  necessity  of  preserving  the  public  school  system  in  its 
integrity  and  of  guarding  it  from  attack  or  change  by  explicit  mandate. 
PuUic  schools  never  have  been  understood  to  include  higher  institutions 
of  learning  like  colleges  and  universities.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  expenditure  within  the  sphere  of  the  public  or  common 
schools,  as  these  words  generally  have  been  understood,  must  be  dis* 
buTsed  exclusively  for  the  support  of  such  schools  and  cannot  be  diverted 
to  any  other  kind  of  school  mamtained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  religious 
sect.  But  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibition  against  appropriations 
for  higher  educational  institutions,  societies  or  undertakiiigs  under  sec- 
tarian or  ecclesiastical  control.  Merrick  v.  Amherst,  12  Allen,  500;  Jen- 
kins V.  Andover,  103  Mass.  94. 

So  far  as  the  second  question  relates  to  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  for  aiding  any  church,  religious  denomination  or  religious  society, 
it  presents  more  difficulty.  The  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Morton, 
Braley  and  DeCourcy  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  appropriation  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  and  its  Amendments,  while  Justices  Ham- 
mond, Loring  and  Sheldon  incline  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  has 
been  said  repeatedly  that  answers  given  by  the  justices  to  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Legislature  have  not  the  binding  force  of  decisions  of 
the  court,  but  are  the  opinions  of  the  individual  justices  acting  as  consti- 
tutional advisers  to  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government.  The 
doctrine  of  slare  decisis  does  not  apply  to  tbem,  but  they  are  open  to 
reconsideration  and  revision,  Conmionwealth  v.  Green,  12  Allen,  155, 
164;  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  5  Met.  596,  597;  Opinion  of  the  Justices, 
126  Mass.  557,  666.  Whether  under  these  circumstances  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  "adequately  prohibit"  the  appropriation 
of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  these  purposes  so  that  there  is  no  "ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment"  to  this  end,  presents  a  legis- 
lative question  rather  than  a  question  of  law.^ 

S.     Proposals  of  Further  Amendment. 

There  has  been  considerable  feeling  in  the  State  that  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  and  comprehensive.  In  1900  petitions  in  aid  of  the 
following  proposed  amendment  were  received  by  the  Legis- 
lature: — 

Article  of  Amendment. 

No  law  shall  be  passed  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibitii^  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  shall  the  State  or  any  county, 
city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  by  appropria- 
tion, payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any  church, 

1  Opinian  ol  the  Juiticea  [191S),  2H  Uua.  E9».  601. 
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religiouB  denomination  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution,  school, 
society  or  undertakii^  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  Bectorian  or 
ecclesiastical  control. 

This  amendment,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Anti- 
Sectarian  Amendment,  has  been  before  the  Legislature  every 
year  from  1900  to  1916  inclusive  except  the  years  1905  and 
1906.  In  every  year  except  1914  and  1915,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  either  referred  to  the  next  General  Court  or 
the  petitioners  were  given  leave  to  withdraw.  The  first  roll 
call  on  the  amendment  occurred  in  1912,  when  reconsideration 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  recommendation  of  leave  to  , 
withdraw  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  16  to  170.' 

On  January  21,  1914,  the  same  form  of  amendment  was 
introduced  on  petition.  On  April  22  it  came  up  in  the  House 
for  a  third  reading.  Mr.  Lomasney  of  Boston  moved  that  the 
resolve  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  words  "re- 
ligious society,"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "or 
any  college,  educational  or  other  institution,  school,  infirmary, 
hospital  or  undertaking  which  is  not  a  State,  county,  city  or 

1  Th*  tota  wa*  h  foUowi: 

Ym*:  W.  V.  B^*r,  A.  W.  ButMt.  Suford  BUv.  C.  L.  Cur.  J.  H.  L.  Coon.  Joxph  Cnia, 

B.  D.  OiDord.  F.  P.  Gmnod.  J.  A.  Hart.  C.  T.  Holt.  W.  R.  Utbm,  A.  H.  SUyhUt.  J.  8.  Smith. 
H.  M.  Stwin.  G.  P.  WtbMr,  H.  G.  n.U..    Tout.  H. 

Htyt:  Bauy  Aohin.  Jr.,  E.  C.  R.  Baglty.  3.  B.  B^er.  Jobn  BaUutyna.  J.  F.  Bvtt.  T.  D. 
Bvthtt,  W.  A.  L.  Bu«l*T.  J.  V.  Bwl.  B.  C.  Bmuub.  J.  «.  B«u>.  H.  A.  B«Uiudt.  A.  H.  Biuk- 
mIL  E.  B.  Billow.  A.  E.  Blka.  C.  H.  BlodcMI.  WLUiam  Booth.  J.  Q.  BnekMt.  J.  B.  Bmuun, 
J.  J.  BnDdu.  J.  P.  BnOMo.  H.  J.  Bnphy,  D.  J.  Buoklar.  J.  D.  Bunn,  O.  W.  BuUv,  U.  J. 
CkriMry,  J.  J.  Cumxty.  P.  B.  Cur,  J.  F.  Canaa^.  A.  B.  Clark.  W.  P.  Clark.  J.  B.  CocnaD, 
a  I.  Collina.  J.  D.  CooDota,  L.  II.  ConwiU.  11.  B.  Coltic.  C.  B.  Cm,  J.  J.  Cranl.  Courtaiiay 
Cnnkv,  C.  A,  Crowlay.  T.  S.  Cull.  J.  A.  Curtin,  G,  T.  Dal;,  Thouaa  DaTia.  J.  L.  Dowtui, 
0.  P.  DnirjF.  W.  S.  I>uiHaB,  J.  F.  Dwyi,  1.  F.  Eacao,  B.  M.  Eaaua,  O.  W.  W.  Edaon.  C.  W. 
Elilrid«(k  G.  B.  EUb,  «.  B.  Fay.  J.  B.  FiUo»,  Edward  nah<r.  Dulal  FltipMiJck.  1.  T.  Flan- 
aViB,  F.  W.  Fotd,  J.  E.  Fowla.  OartMt  Qaila.  Jr..  C.  L.  Giflord,  W.  B.  Oiflonl.  G.  W.  Gontoa. 
IHH  OoRkn,  F.  J.  Cradr.  W.  J.  Onhani.  J.  F.  Orifio.  B.  F.  Ualaa.  E.  H.  BaU.  C.  W.  Bardinc 
L.  F.  Baidy,  E.  F.  Baitinctoa,  E.  B.  Balhavay.  T.  R.  Bawlay.  Martin  Bajn.  II.  A.  BaDabvy. 
W.  P.  Biekay.  F.  U.  HUl,  C.  W.  Hobba,  Jr..  H.  W.  Bolbnok.  Alnaadv  UoIdml  C.  B.  Bowa. 
F.  W.  Hurlbuil,  J.  B.  Burlay.  J.  E.  Kami.  M.  8.  Kanao.  Hif  had  Kdy,  W.  W.  Kannard.  L.  R. 
Kwaan.  W.  8.  Kioiwy.  Jams  Kitlla.  B.  B.  Knowla.  F.  X.  LaBixiiI.  Joaaikh  Laooaid.  V.  1. 
Lalia.  O.  W.  Ubbcy,  E.  F.  USity.  B.  M.  Lomavuy,  P.  I.  Lotnbvd,  W.  J.  Look,  J.  E.  Lymaa. 
J.  P.  Bacuira.  J-  C.  Baboaay.  J.  W.  Bartio,  Jr..  A.  J.  BeCulloeh.  E.  J.  BaDnnti.  E.  B. 
yeOralb.  J.  H.  Milnamay.  8.  B.  Ucltod.  ».  H.  UsMomiw.  T.  J.  Hiada.  J.  P.  Htuay. 
John  UitcbaU,  C.  H.  Uvxon.  Fnuk  llul*«iy.  W,  J,  Bumy.  W.  J.  NaphaD.  A.  N.  Nawball. 

C.  A.  Norwaod.  C.  R.  O'Coanall.  F.  D.  O'DoDoell.  W.  A.  O'Bnro.  J.  B.  O'Kacfa,  C.  A. 
OrMrom.  C.  B.  Paekaid.  J.  H.  Parker.  Jr..  J.  A.  Parka,  H.  M.  ParWBa,  N.  B.  PanoBI.  J.  M. 
P«Dd«rv>t.  W.  E.  np«.  F,  B,  Popa.  A.  F.  Prist.  J.  E.  QoiDS.  G.  F.  Raardao.  J.  J.  Raad.  B.  J. 
R«dy,  L.  O.  Rinitord.  J.  L.  Saitooatall.  J.  C.  Sanbom,  E.  E.  Sarfanl.  Aloandw  Scdcwiek, 
Banjamin  Sharp.  J.  H.  SharbiUM.  C.  D,  Smiih.  J.  G.  Starana.  W.  L,  Siona.  B.  F.  BulliTaa. 
W.  H.  SuUiTU.  W.  J.  8ulliTaii.  E.  A.  8««eaey.  D.  W.  Teahao,  Alfrwl  Tevkabury.  B.  E.  Tbomp- 
too.  N.  A.  Tufla.  E.  W.  Tykr.  C.  L.  VwlarluU.  J.  R  Wallx*.  H.  W.  WartHr.  R.  M.  Waahbum, 
T.  W.  Whit*.  I.  E.  WillaKa.  H.  J.  Klaalo*.  E.  A.  Witt,  Ro«h  WoloMt.  J.  1.  Wood,  N.  P.  Wood, 
U.  D.  Wright.  O.  L.  Wricht.   Total,  m. 
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town  institution  established  by  statute,  ordinance  or  by-law  of 
the  State,  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division." 

Mr.  Bates  of  Boston  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  subject-matter  considered 
by  the  committee.    The  Speaker  ruled  as  follows:  — 

The  petition  calls  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
Bectarian  legislation  and  the  support  of  sectarian  institutions  from  public 
funds.  Under  the  amendment,  institutione  which  are  not  in  any  respect 
sectarian  would  be  brought  within  the  prohibition  of  the  constitutional 
amendment.  The  object  of  the  rule  that  "No  motion  or  propositbn  on 
the  subject  different  from  that  under  consideration  shall  be  admitted 
under  color  of  amendment"  is  to  prevent  the  passage  of  legislation  of 
which  interested  parties  have  had  no  notice.  A  number  of  institutions 
in  this  Commonwealth  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
They  have  had  no  notice  that  legislation  affecting  them  was  pending 
and  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  amendment,  therefore,  comes 
within  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rule  forbidding  amendments  and 
bills  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  petition.  The  Chair,  therefore,  rules 
that  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 


On  the  mam  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lomasney  of  Boston;  and  the  roll  having  been 
called  the  House  refused  to  order  the  resolve  to  a  third  reading. 
The  vote  was  87  yeas  to  134  nays.' 

■  Tha  vota  wm  m  loUowa: 

Y«m:  E.  8.  Abbott.  H.  L.  Anilren.  O.  E.  ArknlL  W.  M.  Amutronc,  C.  N.  Atwood,  I.  F. 
BatihMdw,  Sutotd  B*t«,  E.  E.  Beldint,  E,  P.  Bannttt,  E,  H.  Bi«daw.  E.  C.  Bodbh,  H.  E. 
Botbf<dd.  Arthur  Bower.  E.  K.  Bomcr,  A.  J.  Braditraet,  0.  E.  Bii(p,  Frodoiok  Butln-,  A.  O. 
Csthwon.  O.  D.  Chiuab«-1»ii..  C.  A.  Chnndlw,  J.  W.  CbunshUI,  8. 1,  CoUim.  D.  H.  Cook.  C.  H. 
Cox,  H.  E.  CiunmiDca,  £.  N.  D«hIboi(,  C.  R.  Dunon,  A.  H.  DuUnc  Alfred  DsTenport.  Swninl 
DaviK  F.  8.  Dalafidd,  W.  H.  Dolben.  G.  E.  Dow,  O.  P.  Drury,  G.  U.  ElUi,  G.  W.  Fuilkoer, 
F,  B.  FaHoo,  A.  N.  Fnenideii.  E,  O.  Foecata,  H.  E.  Froat,  F.  P.  QreaowoDd.  H.  P.  Oaimr, 
W.  N.  Haokatt.  B.  F.  Hainia.  John  Halliwdl.  J.  L.  Harrop.  1.  F.  HaUh.  Jr.,  Albert  HoLwajt, 
J.  B.  Hull,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Hurlburt,  V.  F.  Jewett.  W.  W.  Kaciuird.  C.  A,  Kinib«U,  Riehard  Knowlea. 
J.  O.  Kdoi.  C.  a.  LaGnj.  F.  O.  LawU,  F.  E.  lioeoln,  B.  L.  LitUa.  H.  F.  Lonf.  W.  J.  Look,  F.  W. 
Lucka,  J.  U.  Lyle,  F.  H.  Mavun.  A.  E.  Hcaeary,  O.  F.  Mone,  Jr..  A.  N.  NawhaU,  J.  N.  Oa- 
botna,  H.  B,  Parker.  Imnunud  PfnSn,  Jr..  E.  F.  Phillip*,  W.  H.  Poole,  W.  F.  Priine,  E.  J.  Saad- 
berf.  H.  H.  Sean.  Fiti-Heaty  Smith,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Sniith.  R.  U.  Smith,  W.  O.  Souther,  Jr..  J.  F. 
Stone,  J.  G.  Tildea.  J.  E.  Tohnan.  N.  A.  Tufla.  O.  P.  Webater.  T.  E.  P.  Wileon,  Hwbert  Wiii«. 
H.  D.  Wri«ht.    Total,  87. 

Nayi:  Henry  Achin.  Jr..  T.  J.  Aharo.  J.  A.  Andarwin.  J.  J.  BadoJupo,  J.  T.  Bacahaw.  J.  F. 
Barry,  J,  L.  Barry,  J.  E.  Beck,  P.  H.  Boyle.  J.  W.  Brennan.  Vinoeot  Brogna.  D.  J.  Buckley, 
U.  H.  Burdiok.  F.  H.  Burke,  F.  W.  Burke.  J.  F.  Carman.  W.  £.  Carney,  M aurioa  Can.  Edward 
Carr,  Petar  Cair,  A.  A,  Caaaan,  T.  J.  Caeoy,  D,  J.  Chapman,  E.  E.  Chapman.  E.  S.  Cobb.  Jama* 
CoSey.  T.  C.  CoUin.,  W.  L.  CoUini,  T.  J.  Cooley,  R.  R.  Conline.  M.  H.  Cottar,  J.  J.  Courtney. 
W.  D.  Cowl.,  W.  N,  Cronin,  F.  W.  Croea.  J.  E.  Cuddy,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Cummings,  P.  J.  Curley,  G.  E. 
Curran,  R,  W.  Currim.  J.  A.  Curlin.  E.  J.  Dailey,  John  Doherty,  J.  F.  Dohorty,  J.  A.  Donojhuo, 
J.  L.  Donoran,  T.  E.  Dowd,  W.  F.  Doyle.  F.  B.  Edgell,  John  Ennis.  F.  S.  Farnsworth,  J.  T. 
FlaoBcaDpU.  R.  nynn.J.J.Gilbrido,  W.  L.  F.  Oilman,  T,  A.  GLennoa.  J.  L.  G,  Glynn,  A.  G. 
Gmney,  J.  F.  GriSn,  E.  H.  Hall,  B.  F.  Hanndiao,  L.  M.  Harlow,  E.  F.  HarriniMn,  S.  H.  Hai~ 
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In  1915  the  same  resolve  was  again  introduced  on  petition. 
The  following  proposal  of  amendment,  which  is  popularly 
knonii  as  the  Lomasney  amendment,  was  also  introduced  on 
petition :  — 

Article  op  AuENituENT. 

Xo  law  fihall  be  passed  reBpecting  an  establishment  of  religjon  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  shall  the  State  or  any  county, 
city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authoriie  either  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  by  appropriation, 
payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  in  any  other  manner  any  church, 
religious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  college,  educational  or 
other  institution,  school,  infirmary,  hospital  or  undertaking,  triiich  is  not 
a  State,  county,  city  or  town  institution  established  by  statute,  ordinance 
or  byJaw  of  the  State,  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division. 

A  motion  to  substitute  the  Lomasney  amendment  for  the 
Anti-Sectarian  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  111  to 
116,  and  the  latter  was  then  refused  a  third  reading  by  a  vote 
of  107  yeas  to  115  nays.'    At  this  session  also  the  following  pro- 

rinctoa.  C.  P.  Hut,  MirtiD  Hsyi,  T.  A.  Haory,  W.  E.  Hiokay.  M.  A.  Miniu.  J.  J.  KttUr.  J-  T. 
Keuiar,  H.  B.  Kenioy.  J  R.  Klaini.  JoHph  UFUnune.  C.  S.  Uirlv.  F.  X.  UB«uf,  H.  U. 
LoBUWWy,  J.  J.  LydoD.  J.  H.  Lynch.  H.  J.  Mabonay,  J.  C.  Mkbouy.  D.  C.  UuDiDi.  F.  A.  Uui- 
Dins.  O.  E.  MaHSdd.  J.  W.  Vtrtia.  Jr ,  O.  T.  Uuon,  J  B.  McDoDouih,  H.  H.  McO>uch«r. 
C.  H.  HoCliM.  M.  F.  UeCmb.  J.  H.  Mcloeriwr,  B.  F.  MeLkufhUn.  H.  J.  UeUucUio.  P.  J. 
UcMuiu.  W.  U.  UcMorroir,  John  Uilehall.  Fnnk  UulTmy,  D.  A.  Murphy,  E.  P.  Uurphr. 
J.  J.  Uuiphy.  W.  J.  Naphw.  K  L.  Nxh.  T  A.  NLtud,  J.  T.  O'Doird,  A.  P.  Oidu.  ChaoBMr 
P(t>in,  J.  E.  Phalui.  C.  W.  Proctor.  H.  L.  Ray.  J.  J.  Reilty.  F.  B.  Ricb.  Robnt  RobiuaD.  W.  If. 
RobiuDD.  W.  F.  RiuhU.  J.  D.  Ryan,  C.  B.  SaDborn.  R.  D.  Sairyer,  i.  P.  ShHban,  C.  E.  8latt< 
wood,  v.  E.  SirMtar.  D.  F.  Sullivan.  J.  F.  Sullivan.  L.  B.  Sullivan.  M.T.  Sullivan.  P.  F.  Tacua, 
J.  J.  Twobif.  G.  1.  Wall.  H.  W.  Warner.  1.  E.  Wariiar,  C.  H.  Walsnnao.  C.  H.  Wabatw.  T.  W. 
Wfail*,  H.  A.  Wilnn.  G.  M.  Worrmll.   ToUl.  IM. 

■  Tha  TDte  wai  ai  rolkm: 

Y«a:  E.  8.  Abbott.  J.  W.  Allen.  C.  K.  Annii,  W.  M.  AraialK>n(,  H.  H  Almod,  S.  H.  Bailay, 
Edmultd  Baker.  P  K.  Ball.  A.  W.  Barklr.  A.  P.  Baardaley.  Joapb  Baleher.  Janb  Bitaar.  T.  W. 
Blanebard.  A.  E.  Blia.  H.  E.  Bothrdd.  Arthur  Bonr,  F.  J.  Brown.  A.  E.  Burr.  J.  F.  Carman, 
A.  G.  CatboDii,  G.  D.  ChunberUiB.  A.  M.  Chaudlv.  E.  E.  Chapown.  J.  W.  Cburehill.  P.  F. 
Claoi*.  A.  W.  Colbiun.  B.  G.  Collina.  S.  I.  Colliu.  D.  H.  Cook.  T.  J.  Coolay.  B.  H.  Crtaby, 
F.  W.  Croaa.  E.  F.  Daiii.  Sunud  Davia.  T.  H.  Day,  W.  A.  Dodie.  A.  C.  Dona,  G.  P.  Drury. 
C.  A.  EriiKni,  P.  B.  F.lton.  H.  F.  Field.  H  C.  Foeiw.  H.  E.  Ft«i,  C.  B  FirKbiaiham,  A.  T. 
Fullar.  H  F.  Fumeae.  H.  C.  Gatei.  J.  S  Gale*.  J  U.  Gibbe.  8.  P.  Gnvta.  F.  P.  Greenwood, 
E.  H.  Hall.  John  HalUweU.  J.  L  Harrop,  Albert  Holway,  J.  B  HuU.  C.  N.  Jama.  V.  P.  Jewett. 
W.  W.  Kannard.  B.  T.  Keni.  Ricbaid  Koowlfa.  J  O.  Knoi.  A.  F.  I^mb.  O.  B.  L«nHil.  F.  O. 
Lewia.  G.  A.  Lindberf.  H.  F.  Lone,  F.  H.  Lucke,  J.  H.  Lyle.  F.  E.  L)-man.  J.  E.  MaePharaoii. 
J  L.  Mather.  J.  B.  McLvie.  S  K  Mildnun.  W.  E.  Monk.  0.  F.  Uoiw.  Jr  .  A  N.  N'nrhall,  J,  P. 
Nickeiwn.  Ftauu  Norwood.  J.  N.  Oiborne.  J.  C.  Perry.  1.  H  Pem-.  Immanud  Pfeiffer.  Jr.. 
J.  T.  Potlei.  H.  L.  Quian.  W.  C.  Heone.  8.  B.  Root.  G.  O.  Rtwril.  E.  J.  Sandberi,  J.  A.  Saundeta. 
A.  M,  Suiuill.  FitaHiDry  Smilb.  Jr..  J.  8.  Smilb.  R.  M.  Smilb.  W.  O.  Soulbcr,  Jr..  C.  E.  Stan- 
wood.  J.  F.  Stone.  U.  E.  8lree(er.  K.  E.  TerbeU.  J.  E.  Tolmao,  S.  W.  Weare,  Tbomv  Weaton, 
Jr..  H.  L.ffhite.  E  HKliitDey.  G.  A.  Kliitnf]-.  H.  C.  Woodill.  G.M.Worrall.   Total,  IDT. 

NB4a:  Henry  Acbin.  Jr  .  J.  T.  Bashaw.  J.  L.  Barry.  W.  J.  Barry.  1.  J.  Benaon.  J.  J.  Brennan. 
T.  H.  Brenoao.  D.  J.  Buckle)'.  Ceona  Bunt  inc.  P.  K.  Burka.  P.  E.  Cady.  M.J  Carbaty.  Maurie* 
Caro,  Fttar  Catt.  A.  A.  Caw.  D.  W.  Caaey.  A.  8.  Clapp.  Jama*  CoSay.  U.  H.  Cottar,  J.  J. 
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posal  of  amendment  was  introduced  and  the  petitioners  were 
given  leave  to  withdraw :  — 

Article  of  Auendubnt. 

No  money  raised  by  taxation  or  derived  from  the  public  funds  of  any 
town,  city,  county,  or  of  the  State  itself  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the 
support  or  maintenance  of  any  institution  either  educational,  charitable, 
or  otherwise  unless  the  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  property 
of  such  institution  are  owned  and  the  institution  itself  is  managed  and 
controlled  by  the  town,  city,  or  county  making  such  appropriation  or  by 
the  Stat«. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  town,  city, 
county  or  the  State  from  appropriating  money  in  payment  for  services 
rendered  by  a  privately  controlled  hospital,  or  as  invaUdating  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  already  made  between  the  Commonwealth  and  any 
existing  institution.^ 

In  1916  both  the  Anti-Sectarian  and  the  Lomasney  amend- 
ments were  again  introduced  and  both  were  referred  to  the  next 
General  Comt.  In  1917  the  Lomasney  amendment  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  next  General  Court. 

Note.  —  Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  account  the 
Constitutional  Convention  submitted  to  the  people  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  appropriations  for  private  institutions,  and 
it  was  adopted  November  6,  1917,  The  text  may  be  found 
post,  35. 

ConrtDer.  O-  B.  Cnightoa.  W.  N.  Cronin,  J.  T.  Crawley.  P.J.  Cucley.  G.  E.  Cuitbd.  E.  J.  DtulBf , 
J.  F.  Dohwtr.  P.  J.  DoUBchue.  W.  J,  Donaboe,  J.  J.  DoqrIiuo,  J.  A.  Donoghue.  J.  L.  Donovin, 
T.  E.  Dowd.  D.  F.  DugcBn.  F.  B.  Edgelf.  C.  C.  Emsry,  J.  G.  Fuon.  M.  K.  FlynD.  W.  J.  Foley, 
C.  r.  GuTity.  T.  J.  GibliD,  J.  P.  Good.  £.  F.  HairiDcton.  G.  F.  Hut ,  M.  A.  KiuiiiB,  J.  J.  K«rney, 
J.  J.  KOlty.  T.  R.  KeUey.  F.  X.  LaBnuf,  J.  N.  Levins,  E.  B.  LinDoln,  M.  M.  Lomuney,  J.  H. 
Lynch.  F.  W.  HscKeous,  J.  P.  Uahoney.  M.  F.  U&lone,  F.  A.  Haaoing.  F.  A.  M&roellm,  J.  E. 
iUshaiy.  J.  F.  HcCuthy.  C.  H.  McGlue,  Joseph  McGrath.  E.  F.  McUu(h1ia,  H.  J.  MvUuihlin, 
W.  K.  HeUonow.  U.  J.  MoNuuee,  John  MiUbril,  J.  L.  Monahao.  A.  J.  Moon.  E.  G.  Momi, 
B.  E.  Mullen.  T.  B.  Mulvehill,  Pnnk  Mulveay,  D.  A.  Miuphy.  £.  P.  Uurphy.  J.  J.  Murphy, 
J.  J.  Uurphy,  D.  W,  Mumy,  P.  E,  Murray,  Jr.,  K,  L.  Neeh,  E.  H,  Nutlinj,  J.  A.  OakhBDi,  J.  T. 
O-Dowd.  A.  F.  Ogden.  P.  C.  Puodii.  J.  H.  Parker.  Chauneey  Pepio.  E.  H.  Perry,  J.  E.  Phelan, 
W.  F.  Prime,  G.  J.  Rsbouin,  C.  R.  Read.  D.  F.  ReardoD,  J.  J.  Reilly.  Robert  Robinson,  W.  M. 
RoUiMon,  C.  F.  RowlBy,  W.  F.  Ruseell,  J,  D.  Ryan.  Alfred  Santoeuoeso,  R,  D.  Sawyer,  C.B. 
Sacrave.  J.  F.  Sbeeban.  J.  H.  Sherburne,  M.  J.  Sherry.  D.  J.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  SulUvan.  L.  R. 
Sulbvon,  W.  B.  Sullivan,  E.  P.  Talbol,  G.  J.  Wall.  J.  E.  Warner.  G.  B.  Waterman.  H.  A.  Wibon, 
W.  E.  WoUe.  Total.  IIS. 
'  BaumJournml/orim.lSO.iSe;  Houu  DacumenU  for  I9II.  No.  9i2. 
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Appendix  A. 


CONSTITDTIONAL    PROVISIONS    CONCERNING    ApPBOPRUTIONS    FOR    SEC- 
TARIAN PCRPOSES. 

Alabama,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  73.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any 
charitable  or  educational  institution  not  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  St^te,  other  than  normal  schools  established  by  law  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  pubUc  schools  of  the 
State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House. 
Art.  XIT,  Sec.  263.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  or  denominational  school. 

Arizona,  Art.  II,  Sec.  12.  No  public  money  or  property  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  or  applied  to  any  religious  woiship,  exercise,  or  instruc- 
tion, or  to  the  support  of  any  rehgious  establishment. 
Art.  IX,  Sec.  10.  No  tax  shall  be  laid  or  appropriation  of  public 
money  made  in  aid  of  any  church  or  private  or  sectarian  school  or 
any  public  service  corporation. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  7.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  in  any 
school  or  State  educational  institution  that  may  be  established 
under  this  Constitution,  and  no  religious  or  political  test  or  quali- 
fication shall  ever  be  required  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any 
public  educational  institution  of  the  State,  as  teacher,  student,  or 
pupil;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  justify  practices  or  conduct  inconsistent  with  the 
good  order,  peace,  morality,  or  safety  of  the  State,  or  with  the 
rights  of  others. 
Art.  XX,  Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  be  free  from  sectarian 
control,  and  said  schools  shall  alwa^-s  be  conducted  in  English. 

Arkansas,  Art.  XIV,  Sec.  2.  No  money  or  property  belonging  to  the 
public  school  fund  or  to  this  State,  for  the  benefit  of  schools  or 
universities,  shall  ever  be  used  for  any  other  than  for  the  respective 
purposes  to  which  it  belongs. 

California,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  8.  No  pubhc  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational  school,  or  any 
school  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  officers  of  the  pubUc 
schools;  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine  be 
taught,  or  instruction  therein  be  pennitled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 
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Caufornia  —  Cob. 

Art.  IV,  Sec.  22.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  upon  warrants 
duly  drawn  thereon  by  the  Controller;  and  no  money  shall  ever 
be  appropriated  or  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  purpose 
or  benefit  of  any  corporation,  Bssociatiou,  SBylum,  hospital,  or 
any  other  institution  not  under  the  exclusive  management  and 
control  of  the  State  as  a  state  institution,  nor  shall  any  grant  or 
donation  of  property  ever  be  made  thereto  by  the  State;-  provided, 
that  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
section  of  this  Constitution,  the  Legislature  sliall  have  the  power 
to  grant  aid  to  the  institutions  conducted  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  minor  orphans,  or  half-orphans,  or  abandoned 
children,  or  aged  persons  in  indigent  circumstances  —  such  aid  to 
be  granted  by  a  uniform  rule  and  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  inmates  of  such  respective  institutions;  provided,  fujiher,  that 
the  Stat*  shall  have  at  any  time  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
agement of  such  institution;  provided,  further,  that  whenever 
any  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  city,  or  town,  shall  provide 
for  the  support  of  minor  orphans,  or  half-orphans,  or  abandoned 
children,  or  aged  persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  such  county, 
city  and  county,  city,  or  town  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
pro  rata  appropriations  as  may  be  granted  to  such  institutions 
under  church  or  other  control.  An  accurate  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  pubhc  moneys  shall  be  attached  to 
and  published  nnth  the  laws  at  every  regular  session  of  the  Leg^ 
lature.  .  .  .  [The  remainder  of  the  section  provides  for  the  use 
of  pubhc  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.] 
Art.  IV,  Sec.  30.  Ndther  the  Legislature,  nor  any  county,  city  and 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation, 
shall  ever  make  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
whatever,  or  grant  anything  to  or  in  aid  of  any  reUgious  sect, 
church,  creed,  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  help  to  support  or  sustain 
any  school,  college,  university,  hospital,  or  other  institution  con- 
trolled by  any  rehgioua  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  denomination 
whatever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  personal  property  or 
real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any  city,  city  and  county, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  for  any  religious  creed, 
church,  or  sectarian  purpose,  whatever;  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prevent  the  Lepalature  granting  aid  pursuant 
to  section  twenty-two  of  this  article. 

Colorado,  Art.  V,  Sec.  34.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  chari- 
table, industrial,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes,  to  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  community  not  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  State,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution  or 
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CoLORAiK)  —  Con. 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  7.  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county, 
city,  town,  township,  school  district  or  other  public  corporation, 
shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
or  moqeys  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  Bectarian 
society,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain 
any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  liter- 
ary or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian 
denomination  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land, 
money  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or 
any  such  pubhc  corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian 
purpose. 
Art.  IX,  Sec.  8.  No  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public 
educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  a  teacher  or  student; 
and  no  teacher  or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be 
required  to  attend  or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatever- 
No  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines  shall  ever  be  taught  in  the  pubhc 
schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classification  of  pupils  be  made 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Connecticut,  Art,  VIII,  Sec.  2.  The  fund  called  the  School  Fund  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  pubhc,  or 
conmion  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  prescribe,  published,  and  recorded  in  the  Con- 
troller's office;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made,  authorizing  said 
fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  public,  or  conunon  schools,  among  the  several  school 
societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall  require. 

Delaware,  Art.  X,  Sec.  3.  No  portion  of  any  fund  now  existing,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  appropriated,  or  raised  by  tax,  for  educational 
purposes,  shall  be  appropriated  to,  or  used  by,  or  in  aid  of  any 
sectarian,  church  or  denominational  school;  provided,  that  all  real 
or  personal  property  used  for  school  purposes,  where  the  tuition 
is  free,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  and  assessment  for  public 
purposes. 
Art.  X,  Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  principal  or  income  of  the  Public 
School  Fund,  now  or  hereafter  existing,  shall  be  used  tor  any  other 
purpose  than  the  support  of  free  public  schools. 

Florida,  Declaration  of  Rights,  Sec.  6.  No  preference  shall  be  pven  by 
law  to  any  church,  sect  or  mode  of  worship,  and  no  money  shall 
ever  be  taken  from  the  public  treasury  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid 
of  any  church,  sect  or  religious  denomination,  or  in  aid  of  any 
sectarian  institution. 
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Flobisa  —  Con. 

Art.  XII,  Sec.  4.  The  State  School  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  exciudvely  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
free  schools,  shall  be  derived  from  the  following  sources:  ,  .  . 
Art.  XU,  Sec.  13.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  authorizing  the  diversion 
or  the  lending  of  any  county  or  district  school  funds,  or  the  appro- 
priation of  any  part  of  the  permanent  or  available  school  fund  to  any 
other  than  school  purposes;  nor  shall  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 

Geohqu,  Art.  1,  Far.  XIV.  No  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the 
public  Treasury,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or 
denomination  of  religionists,  or  of  any  sectarian  institution. 

Idaho,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  5.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  any  county,  city, 
town,  township,  school  district  or  other  public  corporation,  shall 
ever  make  any  appropriation  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  or  moneys 
whatever,  ans^hing  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian,  or  religious 
society,  or  for  any  sectarian  or  religious  purpose,  or  to  help  sup- 
port or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university 
or  other  Uterary  or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any  church, 
sectarian  or  religious  denomination  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  land,  money  or  other  personal  property  ever 
be  made  by  the  State  or  any  such  public  corporation,  to  any  church 
or  for  any  sectarian  or  religious  purpose. 
Art.  IX,  Sec.  6.  No  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public 
educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  a  teacher  or  student; 
and  no  teacher  or  student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be 
required  to  attend  or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatever. 
No  sectdrian  or  refigious  tenets  or  doctrines  shall  ever  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classification  of 
pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color.  No  books,  papers,  tracts 
or  documents  of  a  political,  sectarian  or  denominational  character 
shall  be  used  or  introduced  in  any  schools  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  nor  shall  any  teacher  or  any  district 
receive  any  of  the  public  school  moneys  in  which  the  schools  have 
not  been  taught  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Illinois,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  3.  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  any 
county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district  or  other  public  cor- 
poration shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  pub- 
lic fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  pui^ 
pose  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary, 
college,  unitrersity  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution  con- 
trolled by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor 
shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money  or  other  personal 
property  ever  be  made  by  the  State  or  any  such  public  corporation 
to  any  church  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose. 
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Indiana,  Art.  I,  Sec.  6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  any  religiouB  or  theological  institutioD. 
Art.  VIII,  Sec.  3.  The  piincipal  of  the  Common  School  Fund  shall 
Temain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never 
be  diminished;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  aad  to  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever. 

Iowa,  Art.  IX,  Part  2,  Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  encourage,  by 
all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral, 
and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  ha^-e 
been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  [and  certain  other  funds)  shall  be, 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Kansas,  Art.  VI,  Sec.  8.  No  rehgious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any 
part  of  the  common-school  or  University  funds  of  the  State. 

Kentucky,  Sec.  189.  No  portion  of  any  fund  or  tax  now  existing,  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  raised  or  levied  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  be  appropriated  to,  or  used,  by  or  in  aid  of,  any  church,  sec- 
tarian, or  denominational  school. 

Louisiana,  Art.  53.  No  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the  pubhc 
treasury,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  church,  sect  or  de- 
nomination of  religion,  or  in  aid  of  any  priest,  preacher,  minister 
or  teacher  thereof,  as  such,  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  to, 
nor  any  discrimination  made  against,  any  church,  sect  or  creed  of 
reUgion,  or  any  form  of  religious  faith  or  worship;  nor  shall  any 
appropriation  be  made  tor  private,  charitable  or  benevolent  pur- 
poses to  any  person  or  community;  provided,  this  shall  not  apply 
,  to  the  Louisiana  Hospital  for  [the]  Insane  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
at  Fineville,  the  East  Louisiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Jackson, 
and  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Louisiana  State 
School  for  the  BUnd,  the  Louisiana  Training  Institute,  and  the 
charity  hospitals  and  public  charitable  institutions  conducted 
under  State  authority. 
Art.  253.  No  funds  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  private 
or  sectarian  schools. 

Maine,  Art.  VIII.  No  donation,  ^ant  or  endowment  shall  at  any  time 
be  made  by  the  Legislature  to  any  literary  institution  now  estab- 
lished,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  unless,  at  the  time 
of  making  such  endowment,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powers  vested  in,  any  such  literary  institution,  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 
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MASSAcmrsETTS,  Amendment  XLVI,  Art.  XVIII,  Sec.  1.    No  law  shall 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  reUgion. 

Sec.  2.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities  for 
tiie  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  commonwealth  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  shall  be  applied  to,  and  expended  in,  no  other  schools  than 
those  which  are  conducted  according  to  law,  under  the  order  and 
superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 
money  is  expended;  and  no  grant,  appropriation  or  use  of  public 
money  or  property  or  loan  of  public  credit  shall  be  made  or  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  or  any  political  division  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning,  whether  under  public  control  or  otherwise, 
wherein  any  denominational  doctrine  is  inculcated,  or  any  other 
school,  or  any  college,  infirmary,  hospital,  institution,  or  educa- 
tional, charitable  or  religious  undertaking  which  is  not  publicly 
owned  and  under  the  exclusive  control,  order  and  superintend- 
ence of  public  officers  or  public  agents  authorized  by  the  com- 
monwealth or  federal  authority  or  both,  except  that  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home  in  Massachusetts  and  for  free  pubUc  libraries  in  any  city  or 
town,  and  to  carry  out  legal  obligations,  if  any,  already  entered 
into;  and  no  such  grant,  appropriation  or  use  of  pubhc  money  or 
property  or  loan  of  pubhc  credit  shall  be  made  or  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aiding  any  church,  rehgious 
denomination  or  society. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
commonwealth,  or  any  political  division  thereof,  from  paying  to 
privately  controlled  hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumb  or  blind  not  more  than  the  ordinary  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  care  or  support  actuaUy  rendered  or  furnished 
by  such  hospitals,  infirmaries  or  institutions  to  such  persons  as 
may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
inmate  of  a  pubUcly  controlled  reformatory,  penal  or  charitable 
institution  of  the  opportunity  of  rehgious  exercises  therein  of  his 
own  faith;  but  no  inmate  of  such  institution  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend  rehgious  services  or  receive  rel^ous  instruction  against 
his  will,  or,  if  a  minor,  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  5.  This  amendment  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  October  first 
next  succeeding  its  ratification  and  adoption  by  the  people. 
Michigan,  Art.  II,  See.  3.  Every  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  No  person 
shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  or,  against  his  consent,  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  or  support  of  any  place  of  rehgious  worship,  or  to 
pay  tithes,  taxes  or  other  rates  for  the  support  of  any  minister  of  the 
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gOBpel  or  teacher  of  religion.  No  money  shall  be  appropriated  or 
drawD  from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  relipous  sect  or  BO- 
dety,  theological  or  religious  eeminary:  nor  shall  property  belong- 
ing to  the  State  be  appropriated  for  any  such  purpose.  The  dvil 
and  political  rights,  privileges  and  capadtiee  of  no  person  shall  be 
diminished  or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  religious  belief. 

Minnesota,  Art.  I,  Sec.  16.  .  .  .  nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  societies,  or  religious 
or  theological  seminanes. 
Art.  VIII,  Sec.  3.  In  no  cose  shall  .  .  .  any  public  moneys  or  prop- 
erty, be  appropriated  or  used  for  the  support  of  schools  wherein  the 
distinctive  doctrines,  creeds  or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian 
or  other  religious  sect  are  promulgated  or  taught. 

Mississippi,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  66.  No  lav  granting  a  donation,  or  gratuity, 
in  favor  of  any  person  or  object  shall  be  enacted,  except  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  by 
any  vote  for  a  sectarian  purpose  or  use. 
Art.  VIII,  Sec.  208.  No  religious  or  other  sect,  or  sects,  shall  ever 
control  any  part  of  the  school  or  other  educational  funds  of  this 
State;  nor  shall  any  funds  be  appropriated  toward  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  school ;  or  to  any  school  that  at  the  time  of  receiving 
such  appropriation  is  not  conducted  as  a  free  school. 

Missouri,  Art.  II,  Sec.  7.  That  no  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from  the 
public  treasury,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  church,  sect 
or  denomination  of  religion,  or  in  aid  of  any  priest,  preacher,  min- 
ister or  teacher  thereof  oh  such;  and  that  no  preference  shall  be 
given  to,  nor  any  discrimination  made  against,  any  church,  sect 
or  creed  of  religion,  or  any  fonn  of  religious  faith  or  worship. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  11.  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county, 
city,  town,  township,  school  district  or  other  municipal  corpora- 
tion, shall  ever  make  an  appropriation  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  whatever  anything  in  aid  of  any  religious  creed,  church  or 
sectarian  purpose;  or  to  help  to  support  or  sustain  any  private  or 
public  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university  or  other  insti- 
tution of  learning,  controlled  by  any  religious  creed,  church  or 
sectarian  denomination  whate^'er;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  dona- 
tion of  personal  property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the  State, 
or  any  county,  city,  town  or  other  munidpal  corporation,  for  any 
religious  creed,  church  or  sectarian  purpose  whatever. 

Montana,  Art,  V,  Sec.  35.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable, 
industrial,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person, 
corporation  or  conmiunity  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
state,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution  or  as- 
sociation. 
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Art.  XI,  Sec.  8.  Neither  the  Legislative  Assembly,  nor  any  county, 
city,  town,  or  school  district,  or  other  public  corporations  shall 
ever  make  directly  or  indirectly,  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from 
any  public  fund  or  moneys  whatever,  or  make  any  grant  of  lands 
or  other  property  in  aid  of  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  pur- 
pose, or  to  aid  in  the  support  of  any  school,  academy,  seminary, 
college,  university,  or  other  literary,  scientific  institution,  con- 
trolled in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  cliurcb,  sect  or  denomination 
whatever. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  9.  No  religious  or  partisan  test  or  qualification  shall 
ever  be  required  of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any 
public  educational  institution  of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or 
student;  nor  shall  attendance  be  required  at  any  religious  service 
whatever;  nor  shall  any  sectarian  tenete  be  taught  in  any  public 
educational  institution  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

Nebkaska,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  11.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed 
in  any  school  or  institution  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
public  funds  set  apart  for  educational  purposes;  nor  shall  the 
State  accept  any  grant,  conveyance,  or  bequest  of  money,  lands  or 
other  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 

Nevada,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  six  months  in  every 
year;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian  char- 
acter therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the 
PubUc  School  Fund  during  such  neglect  or  infraction. 
Art.  XJ,  Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  toler- 
ated in  any  school  or  University  that  may  be  established  under  this 
Constitution. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  10.  No  pubUc  funds  of  any  kind  or  character  whatever. 
State,  county,  or  municipal,  shall  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 

New  HAHFaHiRE,  Part  11,  Art.  82.  No  money  raised  by  taxation  shall 
ever  be  granted  or  applied  for  the  use  of  the  schools  or  institutions 
of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination. 

New  Jerset,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  VII.  Par.  6.  The  fund  for  the  support  of 
free  schools,  .  .  .  shall  be  securely  invested  and  remain  a  per- 
petual fund;  and  the  income  thereof,  except  so  much  as  it  may  be 
judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increase  of  the  capital,  shall  be 
annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  free  schools,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State;  and  it  shall  not  be 
competent  for  the  Legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate  or  use  the  said 
fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other  purpose,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 
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New  Mexico,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  31.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
charitable,  educational  or  other  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person, 
corporation,  association,  institution  or  community,  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  State,  but  the  Legtslature  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, make  appropriations  for  the  charitable  institutiona  and 
hospitals,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  annual  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 
Art.  XII,  Sec.  3,  The  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  other  edu- 
cational InstitutionB  provided  for  by  this  Constitution  shall  forever 
remain  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  State,  and  no  part  of  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  Congress,  or  any  other  funds  appropriated,  levied  or 
collected  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
any  sectarian,  denominational  or  private  school,  college  or  uni- 
versity. 
Art.  XII,  Sec.  9.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  into  the  public  schools  or  any  educational  institu- 
tion of  this  State,  either  as  a  teacher  or  student,  and  no  teacher  or 
student  of  such  school  or  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend 
or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatsoever. 

New  York,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  4.  Neither  the  State  nor  any  sub-division 
thereof,  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any  public  money,  or 
authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid 
or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any 
school  or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control 
or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  which  any  dfr- 
nominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught. 

NoBTH  Cabou.va,  ,\rt.  IX,  Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  Innds  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State,  .  .  .  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property, 
now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  the  purposes  of  education 
.  .  .  ,  together  nith  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State 
as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  faithfully 
appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  Stat«  a 
sj-stem  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  do  other  uses  or  purposes 
whatsoever. 

North  Dakot.^,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  147.  A  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
patriotism,  integrity  and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a 
government  by  the  people  being  necessar>'  in  order  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  that  government  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  make  pro\Taion  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  which 
shall  be  open  to  aU  children  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  free 
from  sectarian  control.  This  legislative  requirement  shall  be 
irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  North  Dakota. 
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Art.  VlII,  Sec.  152.  All  colleges,  unireraides  and  other  educational 
institutions,  for  the  support  of  which  lands  have  been  granted  to 
this  State,  or  which  are  supported  by  a  public  tax,  shall  remain 
under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  the  State.  No  money 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be 
appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 

Ohio,  Art.  VI,  Sec.  2.  No  religious  or  other  sect,  or  sects,  shall  ever  have 
any  exclusive  right  to  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of 
this  State. 

Oklahoma,  Art.  I,  Sec.  5.  Provisions  shall  be  made  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open 
to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  free  from  sectarian  control. 
Art.  II,  Sec.  5.  No  public  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  appro- 
priat«d,  applied,  donated,  or  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use, 
benefit,  or  support  of  any  sect,  church,  denomination,  or  system  of 
religion,  or  for  the  use,  benefit  or  support  of  any  pricBt,  preacher, 
nunister,  or  other  religious  teacher  or  dignitary,  or  sectarian  insti- 
tution as  such. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  3.  The  interest  and  income  of  the  permanent  school 
fund, . . .  together  with  any  revenues  derived  from  taxes  authorized 
to  be  levied  for  such  purpose,  and  any  other  sums  which  may  be 
added  thereto  by  law,  shall  be  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  .  .  .  and  no  part  of  the 
fund  shall  ever  be  diverted  from  this  purpose,  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

Oregon,  Art.  I,  Sec.  5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological  institution,  nor  shall  any 
money  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  any  religious  services 
in  either  house  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Penn'Stlvanla,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  17.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any 
charitable  or  educational  institution  not  under  the  absolute  con* 
trol  of  the  Commonwealth,  other  than  normal  schools  established 
by  law  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  aU  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  House. 
Art.  Ill,  Sec.  18.  No  appropriations,  except  for  pensions  or  gratuities 
for  miUtary  services,  shall  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or 
benevolent  purposes,  to  any  person  or  community,  nor  to  any 
denominational  or  sectarian  institution,  corporation  or  association. 
Art.  X,  Sec.  2.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  sectarian  school.  * 

Ehode  Island,  Art.  XII,  Sec.  2.  The  money  which  now  is  or  which  may 
be  hereafter  appropriated  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
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manent  fund  for  the  Bupport  of  public  schools,  shall  be  securely 
im'^sted,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  that  purpose. 
Art.  XII,  Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  .  .  .  shall  not  divert  said 
money  or  fund  from  the  aforesaid  uses,  nor  borrow,  appropriate, 
or  use  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other  purpose  under 
any  pref«nse  whatsoever. 

South  Carolina,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  9.  The  property  or  credit  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  subdivfeion  of  the  said  State,  or  any  public  money, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  shall  not  come  by  gift,  donation, 
loan,  contract,  appropriation,  or  otherwise,  be  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  aid  or  maintenance  of  any  college,  school,  hospital, 
orphan  house,  or  other  institution,  society  or  oi^anization,  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  direction  or  control 
of  any  church  or  of  any  rehgious  or  sectarian  denomination,  society 
or  organization. 

SocTH  Dakota,  Art.  VI,  Sec.  3.  No  money  or  property  of  the  State  shall 
be  given  or  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  any  sectarian  or  religious 
society  or  institution. 
Art.  VIII,  Sec.  16.  No  appropriation  of  lands,  money  or  other 
property  or  credits  to  Md  any  sectarian  school  shall  ever  be  made 
by  the  State,  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  the  State,  nor 
shall  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipahty  within  the  State 
accept  any  grant,  conveyance,  gift  or  bequest  of  lands,  money  or 
other  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes,  and  no  sectarian 
purposes,  and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
school  or  institution  aided  or  supported  by  the  State. 
.Tennessee,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  12.  The  fund  called  the  common  school  fund 
.  .  .  ahaU  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  principal  of  which  shall 
never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation ;  and  the  interest 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made 
authorizing  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools. 

Texas,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  5.  The  principal  of  all  bonds  and  other  funds,  and 
the  principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  hereinbefore  set 
apart  to  said  school-fund,  shall  be  the  permanent  school-fund; 
and  all  the  interest  derivable  therefrom  and  the  taxes  herein 
authorised  and  levied  shall  be  the  available  school-fund,  which 
shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the  public  free  schools. 
And  no  law  shall  ever  be  enacted  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
permanent  or  available  school  fund  to  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever; nor  shall  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  ever  be  appropriated 
to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school. 
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Utah,  Art.  I,  Sec.  4.  No  public  money  or  property  sh&U  be  appropriated 
for  or  applied  to  any  religious  worship,  exercise,  or  instruction,  or 
for  the  support  of  any  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  which 
shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  free  from  sectarian 
control. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  12.  Neither  religious  nor  partisan  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  required  of  any  person,  as  a  condition  of  admission,  as 
teacher  or  student,  into  any  pubUc  educational  institution  of  the 
State. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  13.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  any  county,  city, 
town,  school  district,  or  other  public  corporation  shall  make  any 
appropriation  to  aid  in  the  support  of  any  school,  seminary,  acad- 
emy, college,  university,  or  other  institution  controlled  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  any  church,  sect,  or  denomination  whatever. 
ViRQiNiA,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  67.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  make  any 
appropriation  of  pubhc  funds,  of  personal  property,  or  of  any 
real  estate,  to  any  church,  or  sectarian  society,  association,  or 
institution  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  is  entirely  or  partly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  so- 
ciety; nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  make  anj'  like  appropria- 
tion to  any  charitable  institution,  which  is  not  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  State;  except  that  it  may.  In  its  discretion,  make 
apIX'Opriations  to  non-sectarian  institutions  for  the  reform  of 
youthful  criminals;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit 
the  General  Assembly  from  authorizing  counties,  cities,  or  towns 
to  make  such  appropriations  to  any  charitable  institution  or 
association. 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  141.  No  appropriation  of  pubUc  funds  shall  be  made 
to  any  school  or  institution  of  learning  not  owned  or  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  State  or  some  political  subdivision  thereof; 
provided,  firat,  that  the  General  Assembly,  may  in  its  discretion, 
continue  the  appropriations  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
.  .  .  third,  that  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  districts  may  make  ap- 
propriations to  non-sectarian  schools  of  manual,  industrial,  or 
technical  training,  and  also  to  any  school  or  institution  of  learning 
owned  or  exclusively  controlled  by  such  county,  city,  town,  or 
school  district. 
Washington,  Art.  I,  Sec.  11.  No  public  money  or  property  shall  be 
appropriated  for  or  applied  to  any  religious  worship,  exercise,  or 
instruction,  or  support  of  any  religious  establishment. 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  4.  All  schools  maintained  or  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  public  funds  shall  be  forever  free  from  sectarian  control 
or  influence. 
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West  Viroinu,  Art.  XII,  Sec.  4.  The  eneting  pennanent  and  inveeted 
Bchool  fund  .  .  .  ;  all  grants,  devises  or  bequests  that  may  be 
made  to  this  Stat«,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  .  .  .  ;  this 
State's  just  share  of  the  literary  fund  of  Vii^nia  .  .  .  ;  and  such 
sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called 
the  "School  Fund",  .  .  .  ;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be 
annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
WtSCON'BiN',  Art.  I,  Sec.  18.  Kor  shall  any  money  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies,  or  religious,  or  theo- 
lofdcal  seminaries. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  District  Schools,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  unifonn 
as  practicable;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and  without  charge 
for  tuition,  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
years;  and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  6.    Pro\-ision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establtstmient 
of  a  State  University  .   .   .  and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be 
allowed  in  such  University. 
Wyoming,  .\rt.  I,  Sec.  19.    No  money  of  the  State  shall  ever  be  given  or 
appropriated  to  any  sectarian  or  religious  society  or  instruction. 

Art.  in,  Sec.  3G.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable, 
industrial,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person,  cor- 
poration or  community  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
State,  nor  to  any  denomination  or  sectarian  institution  or  asso- 
ciation. 

Art.  VII,  Sec.  8.  .  .  ,  Nor  shall  any  portion  of  any  public  school 
fund  ever  be  used  to  support  or  assist  any  private  school,  or  any 
school,  academy,  seminary,  college  or  other  institution  of  learning 
controlled  by  any  chureh  or  sectarian  organization  or  religious  de- 
nomination whatsoever. 

An.  VII,  Sec.  12.  No  sectarian  instruction,  qualifications  or  tests 
shall  be  imparted,  exacted,  applied  or  in  any  manner  tolerated  in 
the  schools  of  any  grade  or  character  controlled  by  the  State,  nor 
shall  attendance  be  required  at  any  religious  se^^'ice  therein,  nor 
shall  any  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines  be  taught  or  favored  in  any 
public  school  or  iiutitution  that  may  be  established  under  this  Con- 
stitution. 
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Grahts  and  Allowances  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Massacbcsetts 
FROM  1780  TO  1859. 

1780.  Resolves,  chap.  51,  October. 

Minister  to  Stockbridge  Indians  exempted  from  taxes. 

1781.  Resolves,  cbap.  87,  May. 

Minister  to  Indians  allowed  35  pounds  for  services. 
1781.   Resolves,  cbap.  145,  May. 

To  Stephen  Sewall,  Esq.,  Hancock  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, 47  pounds,  19  shilUi^;  4  pounds  in  full  for  1  year 
and  5  months'  service  to  be  paid  in  new  money  at  rate  of  1} 
of  a  dollar  for  a  hard  dollar. 
1781.   Resolves,  chap.  149,  May. 

Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  HoUisian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Harvard  College,  175  pounds  for  1  year  3  months  20  days' 
service  "to  be  paid,"  etc, 
1781.  Resolves,  chap.  152,  May. 

Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 150  pounds,  for  1  year  5  months'  service  "  to  be  paid,"  etc. 
1781.  Resolves,  chap.  186,  September. 

Paid  out  of  treasury  to  missionary  to  Eastern  Indians,  142 
pounds,  10  shillings.  Said  sum  to  be  charged  to  United 
States. 

1781.  Resolves,  chap.  240,  September. 

Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  president  of  Harvard  CoUege,  granted  300 
pounds  for  first  year's  service  and  for  the  expense  of  removing 
his  family. 

1782.  Resolves,  chap.  75,  May:  " On  the  petition  of  Juniper  Barthiaume, 

Recollect,  Missionary  to  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians. 

"Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
requested,  with  the  advice  of  Council,  to  provide  for  and  ac- 
commodate the  said  Juniper,  agreeably  to  his  petition,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  by  His  Excellency  be  judged  most  proper. 

"  And  it  is  further  Reedved,  That  the  Governor  be  empowered, 
with  the  advice  of  Council,  to  draw  such  sum  of  money  out  of 
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the  public  treasury  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, provided  the  sum  thus  drawn  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  value  of  the  wi^es  and  rations  which  are  abeady 
become  due  to  the  said  Juniper,  together  with  the  additional 
sum  of  thirty  shillings,  to  defray  the  said  Juniper's  expenses 
during  his  present  stay  in  the  Town  of  Boston." 
1783.   Resolves,  chap.  6,  May. 

Authorizing  sale  of  land  to  value  of  100  pounds,  the  proceeds  for 
paying  missionary  to  Herring  Pond  Indians  and  remainder  to 
pay  "such  Protestant  Teacher  as  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
to  preach  among  the  said  Indians." 

1783.  Resolves,  chap.  96,  May. 

Har\'ard  College,-471  pounds  to  four  professors  for  services. 

1784.  Acts,  chap.  53. 

Incorporating  certain  persons  for  purpose  of  building  a  bridge 
between  Charlestown  and  Boston  over  Charles  River.  After 
tolls  commence  incorporators  to  pay  Harvard  College  or  Uni- 
versity 200  pounds  annually  tor  40  years  when  bridge  becomes 
property  of  Commonwealth,  saving  to  college  or  university  a 
reasonable  and  annual  compensation  for  income  of  ferry  which 
they  might  have  received  had  not  bridge  been  erected. 
1784.   Acts,  chap.  6. 

Incorporating  town  of  Machias  and  reserving  to  use  of  Harvard 
College  to  the  first  ordained  minister,  to  the  use  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  school  "several  lots  in  the  said  tract  of 
land." 
1784.  Resolves,  chap.  26,  May. 

Rev.  Jos.  Willard,  president  of  Harvard,  105  pounds,  13  shillings, 
4  pence  which  with  former  grants  is  in  full  for  salary  to  Jan.  1, 
1784. 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  professor  at  Harvard,  232  pounds,  10 

shillings  for  services. 
Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  professor  at  Harvard,  233  pounds, 
7  shillings,  8  pence  for  services. 
1786.    Resolves,  chap.  63,  January. 

Grant  of  132  pounds,  12  shillings,  2  pence  to  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
1786.    Resolves,  chap.  134,  January. 

Phillii^  Academy  exempt  from  taxation  on  income  not  exceeding 
200  pounds  per  annum. 
1786.   Resolves,  chap.  75,  May. 

President  of  Harvard  paid  483  pounds,  6  shillings  and  8  pence 
for  services.  Two  professors  given  241  pounds,  13  shillings 
and  4  pence  for  services  and  one  professor  given  53  pounds, 
13  shillings,  4  pence  for  services. 
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1786.  Reeolves,  chap.  128,  May:  Resolve  directing  the  Committee  oa 
Unappropriated  Lands  in  Lincoln  County  to  Provide  a  Min- 
ister for  the  Plantations  in  said  County,  etc. 

"  Whereas  Religion  and  Morality  have  a  direct  Tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  Interest  and  Happiness,  not  only  of  lodividuals,  but 
of  Society  in  General;  And  it  being  the  Unhappiness  of  many 
of  the  Infant  Plantations  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  to  be  des- 
titute of  public  reli^ous  Instruction,  and  not  under  circum- 
stances to  make  necessary  Provision  for  the  Support  thereof; 
and  it  being  of  the  highest  consequence,  that  the  earliest 
Foundation  be  laid  in  those  Infant  Settlement*  for  acquiring 
the  Knowledge  of,  and  of  being  led  to  the  Practice  of  Religion 
and  Morality,  this  Court,  from  a  due  Sense  of  their  Importance, 
and  from  a  parental  Regard  to  those  Settlements,  have  re- 
solved, and  do  hereby 

Resolve,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Subject  of  Unappropriated 
Lands  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
directed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  a  discreet  and  suitable 
Preacher  of  Religion  and  Morality,  for  the  Term  of  Six  Months, 
and  instruct  hjm  to  repair  to  those  Infant  Plantations  in  the 
said  County  of  Lincoln,  and  for  such  a  Time  to  furnish  each 
during  the  said  Term  of  Six  Months,  with  rehgious  Instruction, 
as  they  may  judge  most  conducive  to  answer  the  beneficial 
purposes  intended  by  this  Resolve:  And  that  so  much  of  the 
Taxes  on  the  said  Plantations,  as  by  the  late  Tax  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  are  laid  on  them,  be  appropriated  for  defraying  the 
Expence  of  the  said  mission,  the  same  to  be  adjusted  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  General  Court." 
1790.   Resolves,  chap.  63,  May. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  each  of  twelve  townships  appro- 
priated to  Harvard  College  forever. 

1790.  Resolves,  chap.  63,  January. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  treasurer  of  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America. 

1791.  Acts,  chap.  50. 

Washington  Academy  in  town  of  Machias  established  and  town- 
ship of  land  6  miles  square  granted,  with  usual  reservation 
and  settlement. 
1791.  Acts,  chap.  26. 

Fryeburg  Academy  established  and  granted  12,000  acres  of  land 
in  York  County. 
1791.   Resolves,  chap.  7,  May. 

Township  land  6  miles  square  granted  Hallowell  Academy,  pro- 
viding 20  families  shall  settle  within  five  years.    Three  lots, 
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320  acres  each,  reserved  for:  first  settled  minister,  one  for  use 
of  ministry,  and  one  for  use  and  support  of  schools  within 
town. 

1791.  Resolves,  chap.  74,  January. 

Berwick  Academy  granted  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  with  usual  resen-ations  and  settle- 
ments. 

1792.  Acts,  chap.  22. 

Bristol  Academy   established   in   the  town  of  Taunton   and 
granted  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  the  district  of 
Maine. 
1792.  Besolves,  chap.  158,  January, 

Three  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  tor  use  of  Fryebui^  Acad- 
emy. 
1792.  Resolves,  chap.  64,  May. 

Township  of  land,  6  miles,  granted  to  Leicester  Academy.* 

1792.  Resolves,  chap.  11,  January. 

Township  of  land,  6  miles  square,  granted  to  Marblehead  Acad- 
emy.' 

1793.  Acta,  chap.  15. 

Williams  College  established  and  1,200  pounds  granted,  300 
pounds  to  be  expended  annually  tor  tour  years. 

1794.  Acts,  chap.  12. 

Bowdoin  College  established  and  granted  5  townships  of  land 
of  contents  of  6  miles  square  each  "and  provided  also  there 
shall  be  reserved  in  each  township  three  lots  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  each  for  the  following  uses,  viz.  —  one 
lot  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  lot  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry,  and  one  lot  for  the  use  of  schools  in  each  of  said 
townships." ' 

1795.  Acta,  chap.  76. 

Two  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  annually  by  proprietors  of  West 
Boston  Bridge  to  establish  two  tutors  in  Harvard  University 
(this  act  altered  a  previous  appropriating  act). 
1795.  Reaolves,  chap.  44,  January. 

Five  hundred  dollars  to  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  to  carry  on  benevolent  purposes  of  their 
Institution. 
1795.   Resolves,  chap.  41,  January. 

Two  townships  of  land,  6  milea  square  each  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  granted  the  trustees  of  Williams  College  and  their 
successors,  provided  that  "there  be  reserved  in  each  Town- 
ship three  lots  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  for 
the  following  uses,  viz.;   one  lot  for  the  first  settled  minister, 
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one  lot  for  the  uae  of  the  ministry  and  one  lot  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  each  of  said  townships." ' 

1796.  Resolves,  chap.  45,  January. 

Trustees  of  Dummer  Academy,  PhillipB  Academy,  Groton 
Academy  and  Westford  each  granted  one-h&lf  township  6 
miles  square  in  some  of  unappropriated  lands  in  district  of 
Maine.* 

1796,   Resolves,  chap.  22,  January. 

Congregational  minister,  with  selectmen  of  Lanesborough  au- 
thorized to  sell  ministry  lands  and  income  from  sale  to  be  for 
support  of  public  worship  of  God  in  manner  following:  S66.67 
annually  to  minister  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  two- 
thirds  of  remainder  to  minister  as  part  of  his  salary  and  other 
one-third  to  minister  of  Protestant  Episcopal  church  as  part 
of  his  annual  salary,  provided  that  Legislature  may  make 
new  appropriation  of  income  on  application  of  any  denomina- 
tion  of  Christians  having  a  settled  minister  in  said  town  there- 
after. 

1796.  Acts,  chap.  69. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  support  of  ministers  in  new  plantations 
(temporary  act  of  1750  made  perpetual). 

1797.  Besolves,  chap.  25,  May. 

Trustees  of  Deerfield  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.' 
1797.  Resolves,  chap.  46,  May. 

Trustees  of  Academy  of  New  Salem  granted  one-halt  a  township 
of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.' 
1797,   Resolves,  chap.  6,  May. 

Trustees  of  Westfield  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.* 
1797.   Acts,  chap.  78. 

Trustees  of  Milton  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.' 

1797.  Resolves,  chap.  103,  Januarj-. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  granted 
$500  for  instruction  in  reUgion,  morality  and  common  school 
learning. 

1798.  Acts,  chop.  71. 

Bridgewater  Academy  established  and  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  granted  in  district  of  Maine. 
1798.  Acts,  chap.  79. 

Framingham  Academy  established  and  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  granted  in  counties  of  Lincoln,  Hancock 
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1798.   Resolves,  chap.  80,  January. 

Trustees  of  Portland  Academy  graoted  one-half  a  towiuMp  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.' 

1798.  Resolves,  chap.  69a,  May. 

Two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  support  of  a  teacher  of 
religion  and  morality  among  the  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  Indians  "on  the  petition  of  Francis  Antony  Matignon, 
Minister  of  the  Catholick  Church  in  Boston." 

1799.  Acts,  chap.  41. 

Altered  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  200  pounds  given  by 
proprietors  of  West  Boston  Bridge  to  Harvard  College  by  an 
act  of  1796. 

1799.  Resolves,  chap.  80,  January. 

Five  hundred  dollars  annual  grant  to  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 

1800.  Acts,  chap.  53. 

Lincoln  Academy  established  in  New  Castle,  Lincoln  County. 
A    conditional    grant    of    land    (one-half    a    townahip)    if 
academy   secured   within  three  years  funds  amounting  to 
W.O0O. 
1800.   Acts,  chap.  61. 

Academy  estabtbhed  in  Nantucket  and  granted  one-half  a  town- 
ship of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.* 

1800.  Resolves,  chap.  131,  January. 

Granted  town  of  Norway  in  Cumberland  County  600  acres  of 
unappropriated  land  of  Commonn-eolth  in  district  of  Maine,  — 
one-third  lor  use  of  the  first  CoDgregational  minister  settled  in 
said  toAH,  one-third  for  use  of  ministry  and  residue  for  use  of 
schools  in  said  town. 

1801.  Resolves,  chap.  54,  May. 

Copper  plates  engraved  for  maps  of  this  Commonwealth  granted 
to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  the  profits  therefrom  to  be  equally  divided 
between  said  societies. 
1801.   Resolves,  chap.  129,  Januar>'. 

Five  hundred  dollars  granted  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  and  others. 
1801.   Resolves,  chap.  52,  May. 

The  grammar  school  In  town  of  Monmouth,  Kennebcck  County, 
granted  1,500  acres  of  unappropriated  lands  of  Commonwealth 
in  district  of  Maine  if  uithin  two  yeara  Eum  of  $1,500  a 
raised  fur  support  of  said  school. 
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1802.  Acts,  chap.  82. 

Berkshire  Academy  established  (name  changed  to  Lenox  Acad- 
emy later)  and  granted  one-half  a  township  of  land  6  miles 
square  in  district  of  Maine.' 
1802.  Resolves,  chap.  92,  January. 

Trustees  of  Lincoln  Academy  granted  a  gore  of  land  in  district 
of  Maine.* 

1802.  Resolves,  chap.  64,  January.    "On  the  petition  of  James  Renatus 

Romagne,  a  Teacher  of  Morality  and  Religion  among  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  of  Indians. 
"  iJesoirerf,  that  there  be  and  hereby  is  Appropriated  a  further  srnn 
of  seventy-five  Dollars  pr.  annum,  in  Addition  to  Two  hundred 
Dollars  Appropriated  by  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  June 
28, 1798  for  the  support  of  said  Romagne  a  Teacher  of  Morality 
and  Religion  among  the  said  Tribes  of  Indians  until  the  further 
order  of  the  Genl.  Court," 

1803.  Resolves,  chap.  28,  May. 

Trustees  of  Blue  Hill  and  Hampden  Academies  each  granted  on&- 
half  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.* 
1803.  Resolves,  chap.  29,  May. 

Trustees  of  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham  granted  one-half  a 
township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine.' 
1803.  Resolves,  chap.  32,  May. 

Trustees  of  Gorham  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine,  provided  academy  Bhall 
have  secured  $3,000. 
1S03.   Acts,  chap.  84. 

Trustees  of  Sandwich  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine." 
1803.   Resolves,  chap.  47,  May. 

Six  hundred  dollars  to  Massachusetts  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 

1803.  Resolves,  chap.  134,  January. 

One  thousand  dollars  to  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America. 

1804.  Resolves,  chap.  20,  May. 

Three  hundred  dollars  to  trustees  of  Hampshire  Missionary 
Society  for  purpose  of  supporting  and  educating  two  Indian 
boys. 
1804.    Resolves,  chap.  92,  January. 

Williams  College  granted  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square  in 
district  of  Maine  provided  that  trustees  settled  fifteen  families 
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in  EEtid  township  within  twelve  years  of  passage  of  this  resolve 
and  also  there  be  reserved  three  lots  of  320  acres  each,  one  for 
first  settled  minister,  one  for  use  of  ministry  and  one  for  use  of 
schools  in  said  township. 
1804.   Resolves,  chap.  107,  January. 

A  township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine  granted 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  provided  trustees  of  said 
society  shall  cause  fifteen  families  to  be  settled  in  said  township 
within  tweH'e  years  from  passage  of  resolve  and  also  reserve 
three  lots  of  320  acres  each,  one  for  first  settled  minister,  one  for 
use  of  ministry  and  one  for  use  of  schools  in  said  township,  for 
support  and  maintenance  of  Professorship  of  Botany. 
1804.  Resolves,  chap.  114,  January. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America  granted  $1,000. 
1804.   Resolves,  chap.  142,  January. 

Hallowell  Academy  granted  one-quarter  of  a  township  of  land  6 
miles  square  in  district  of  Maine  (because  academy  hall  had 
been  consumed  by  fire). 
1804.  Acts,  chap.  129. 

Bath  Academy  established  and  granted  one-half  toivnship  6 
miles  square  of  land  in  district  of  Maine.' 
1S05.  Resolves,  chap.  140,  January. 

Bowdoin  College  granted  a  township  of  land. 
1807.  Resolves,  cliap.  20,  January. 

Monson  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  6  miles  square 
in  district  of  Maine.' 
1807.    Resolves,  chap.  67,  February. 

Hebron  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  6  miles  square  in 
district  of  Maine. ^ 
1807.  Resolves,  chap.  72,  February. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 
others  granted  $1,000  for  purchase  of  religious  booics,  in 
educating  the  youth,  and  for  propagating  the  gospel. 

1807.  Resolves,  chap.  SO,  February. 

Sum  of  $75  per  annum  in  addition  to  $275  to  Jas.  Renatus 
Romagne,  a  teacher  of  moraUty  and  religion  among  Indians. 

1808.  Acts,  chap.  59  (p.  257),  February. 

Warren  Academy  established  and  one-half  a  township  6  miles 
square  in  district  of  Maine  granted.' 
1808.    Acts,  chap.  65  (p.  270),  February. 

Belfast  Academy  established  and  one-half  a  township  6  miles 
square  granted  in  district  of  Maine.' 

'  SublMt  to  ua 
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.  Acta,  chap.  26  (p.  418),  November. 

Phillips  Limerick  Academy  established  and  one-half  a  tomiship 
6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine  granted.' 
.   Resolves,  chap.  87,  March. 

Trustees  of  Bon'doin  College  granted  two  additional  townships 
6  miles  square  each  in  district  of  Maine.^ 
.  Resolves,  chap.  57,  February. 

Township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  Maine  granted  to  town 
of  Plymouth  for  preservation  of  their  harbor  by  repairing 
beach.' 
.  Acts,  chap.  105. 

Bridgeton  Academy  established  and  granted  half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine,  subject  to  usual 
reservations  and  restrictions. 
.   Resolves,  chap.  301,  March. 

For  support  and  maintenance  of  professorship  of  natural  history 
at  Cambridge  a  township  of  land  6  mOes  square  in  Maine, 
proA-ided  that  fifteen  families  settle  within  twelve  yeai«,  and 
also  that  three  lots  are  reserved  of  320  acres  each,  one  for 
minister,  one  for  ministry  and  one  for  use  of  schools  m  said 
township. 
.  Resolves,  chap.  254,  February, 

Society  for  Prop^ating  the  Gospel  among  Indians  in  North 
America  and  others  granted  sum  of  $500. 
.  Resolves,  chap.  261,  February. 

Williams  College  granted  one  township  6  miles  square  in  Maine, 
provided  that  three  lots,  320  acres  each  be  reserved,  one  for 
first  settled  minister,  one  for  use  of  ministry  and  one  for  use 
of  schools,  provided  fifteen  families  settled  in  the  township 
within  twelve  years, 
1.  Resolves,  chap.  63,  January. 

Trustees  of  Monmouth  Academy  granted  10,020  acres  of  land 
in  Maine  provided  academy  raises  $3,000. 
I.   Resolves,  chap,  161,  March. 

Trustees  of  Days  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  6  miles 
square  in  district  of  Maine  provided  that  there  be  reserved 
480  acres,  320  for  use  of  ministry  and  160  for  use  of  schools 
in  said  township,  and  academy  secure  53,500. 
I.  Resolves,  chap,  86,  February. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society  granted  a  township  of  land  6 
miles  square  in  the  district  of  Maine,  subject  to  usual  reserva- 
tions and  settlements. 

>  Subject  10  luusl  rtMTvmtioDi  uid  HttlmitaU. 
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1811.  Resolves,  chap.  1,  Febniaiy. 

Trustees  of  Farmington  Academy  granted  10,020  acres  of  land 
in  district  of  Maine.   Chap.  116,  February,  1812,  makes  grant 
one  of  one-half  a  tovnship  6  miles  square  and  academy  secure 
$3,000. 
1811.  Acts,  chap.  94,  February. 

The   Province   House,  offimal  readence  of  the  Governor  ti 
the  Commonwealth,  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 
1811.  Resolves,  chap.  99,  February. 

Agents  of  town  of  Brunswick  authorized  to  convey  and  set  off 
to  president  and  trustees  of  Bowdoin  College  200  acres  of 
common  land  of  town. 

1811.  Resolves,  chap.  35,  June. 

Town  of  Saco  authorized  to  pet  off  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
(said  land  being  part  granted  town  by  General  Court,  1798, 
for  burial  and  training  field)  for  use  of  Saco  Academy. 

1812.  Resolves,  chap.  117,  February. 

Agents  for  eastern  lands  are  directed  to  give  trustees  of  Mon- 
mouth Academy  a  deed  of  all  the  surplus  lands  that  remain 
uncoDveyed  in  a  certain  toniiBhip  estimated  to  be  about 
800  acres. 

1813.  Acts,  chap.  131,  February. 

Maine  Literary  and  Tbeo1(^cal  Institution  established  and 
granted  a  township  of  land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine, 
with  usual  restrictions  and  reservations. 

1814.  Acts,  chap.  150,  February.' 

Tax  which  Massachusetts  bank  paj-s  Commonwealth  to  be 
appropriated  for  next  t«n  years  as  follows:  *9ifl  parts  to 
president  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  ^s  parts  to  pres- 
ident and  Trustees  of  Williams  College,  Hs  parts  to  presi- 
dent and  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College. 
1814.   ReBoKT.',  chap.  185,  February. 

Trustees  of  Lincoln  Academy,  who  by  resoh-e  of  Feb.  25, 1813,* 
vcn  granted  one-half  a  township  of  land,  with  pro^'iso  that 
three  lots  be  held  for  public  uses,  are,  under  provision  of  this 
resoKT,  exempted  from  holding  aforesaid  lots. 
1816.   Resolves,  chap.  95,  Januarj', 

Resolve  relinquishing  land  in  Princeton  to  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  (io^pel  among  the  Indians  nnd  others  in  North 
America. 

■  Act  (DtitM  "  An  Act  rot  tbe  vdcouimmimiI  oI  Uinmtun,  I'lrly  mhI  Honlity.  ud  lb*  is*- 
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1816.  Reaolvea,  chap.  114,  December, 

Five  hundred  dollars  granted  for  repairing  house  of  public  worship 
for  use  of  Indians  at  Mashpee. 

1816.  Reeolves,  chap.  134,  December. 

Trustees  of  Amherst  Academy  granted  one-half  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine,  with  usual  reserva- 
tions and  restrictions. 

1817.  Resolves,  chap.  25,  June. 

Stone  used  in  erection  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  shall 
be  hanimered  and  fitted  for  use,  free  of  expense,  by  convicts  at 
State  Prison. 

1818.  Reeolvea,  chap.  91,  January. 

Trustees  of  Canaan  Academy  granted  one-half  township  of  land 
6  miles  square  in  district  of  Maine,  subject  to  usual  reserva- 
tions. 

1819.  Resolves,  chap.  44,  June. 

Asylum  in  Hartford  granted  $4,000  annually  for  period  of  six 
years  for  board  and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb. 

1819.  Resolves,  chap.  210,  January. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  granted  annually  for  payment  to 
a  priest  to  the  Fassamaquoddy  tribe  of  Indians,  "conformably 
to  the  religious  sentiments  or  persuasion  of  the  said  tribes." 

1820.  Resolves,  chap.  77,  January. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  appropriated  to  repair  the  meeting 
house  of  the  Herring  Pond  tribe  of  Indians. 
1820.  Resolves,  chap.  78,  January. 

Trustees  of  Leicester  Academy  petitioned  the  Le^slature  that 
attomey-geoeral,  at  expense  of  trustees,  seek  to  recover  land 
of  a  certain  Frenchman  which  had  escheated  to  Common- 
wealth  in  order  that  it  be  granted  to  the  said  trustees  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  that  institution. 
1820.  Resolves,  chap.  5,  June. 

Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy  granted  one-half  township  of  land 
6  miles  square  in  State  of  Maine,  reserving  4  acres,  one-half  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  ministry 
therein,  with  usual  settlement. 
1820.    Resolves,  chap.  7,  June. 

Three  hundred  dollars  appropriated  for  building  a  house  of  public 
worship  and  a  schoolhouse  on  Island  of  Chappaquiddick  for 
the  Chappaquiddick  Indians. 
1823.   Resolves,  chap.  53,  February  8. 

Trustees  of  Leicester  Academy  petitioned  and  were  granted,  for 
benefit  of  institution,  certain  estate  in  Paxton  which  had  es- 
cheated to  the  Commonwealth. 
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1824.   Resolves,  chap.  50,  February. 

State  assumes  debt  of  ^,176.43  for  work  of  conncts  from  State 
Prison  on  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
1824.  Resolves,  chap.  S,  June. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  granted  $1,400  for  fumishii^ 
the  Commonwealth  with  350  copies  of  History  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

1824.  Acts,  chap.  137,  February. 

Trustees  of  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  granted  $1,000  annu- 
ally for  five  years  for  encouragement  of  medical  science. 

1825.  Resolves,  chap.  66,  February. 

Trustees  of  Nichols  Academy  granted  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  State  of  Maine. 

1825.  Resolvee,  chap,  83,  Febniar>-. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  to  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
over  and  above  sums  appropriated  to  defray  exptenses  of  board 
and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

1826.  Resolves,  chap.  70,  February. 

Trustees  of  Bridge  water  granted  $350  for  use  of  Academy. 

1827.  Resolves,  chap.  35,  January. 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford  granted  $500  for  expenses  of  board 
and  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

1828.  Resolves,  chap.  99,  March. 

Trustees  of  Wesleyan  Academy  given  one-half  a  township  of 
land  6  miles  square  in  State  of  Maine,  subject  to  usual  reserva- 
tions. 

1829.  Resolves,  chap.  41,  February. 

American  Asylum  at  Hartford  granted  annually  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $6,500. 
1829.  Resolves,  chap.  43,  February. 

Three  hundred  dollars  payable  to  Guardians  of  IndlaoB  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  for  a  meeting  house  and  scboolhouse. 

1829.  Resolves,  chap.  8,  June. 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  4th  report,  600  copies  purchased  at 
not  exceeding  25  cents  a  copy. 
1S29.    Resolves,  chap.  60,  Februarj-. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  granted  one- 
half  a  township  C  miles  by  3  miles  for  support  of  Massa- 
chusetts professorship  of  Natural  Historj'  in  lieu  of  a  township 
granted  March  4.  ISOQ,  with  three  lots  of  100  acres  reserved, 
one  for  first  settled  minister,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  one  for  use 
of  ministry'  and  one  for  use  of  schools  in  township. 

1830.  Resolves,  chap.  53,  March. 

Four  hundred  dollars  appropriate<l  for  purpose  of  erecting 
two  schoolhou$cs  for  Mashpee  Indians  on  their  plantation. 
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1830.  Resolves,  chap.  81,  March. 

New  England  Asylum  for  Blind  granted  unexpended  balance  of 
each  year  from  fund  for  educatmg  deaf  and  dumb. 

1831.  Resolves,  chap.  23,  January. 

Six  hundred  copies  of  report  of  Prison  Discipline  Society,  not 
exceeding  20  cents  a  copy,  purchased  for  use  of  Legislature. 
1833.   Resolves,  chap.  28,  February. 

New  England  Asylum  for  Blind  granted  $6,000  annually. 

1835.  Resolves,  chap.  100,  April. 

Judge  of  Probate  Court  in  Dukes  County  to  pay  S50  annually 
for  support  of  common  schools  among  Indians  in  county, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  missionary  residing  among 
them. 
183o.  Resolves,  chap.  76,  Mareh. 

Dukes  County  Academy  granted  $3,000  provided  that  in  a 
year  academy  secure  equal  amount  outade. 
1S35.  Resolves,  chap.  61,  March. 

Prison  Discipline  Society  granted  $1,000,  being  part  of  sum 
paid  by  Baid  society  to  the  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  previous 
to  1832. 

1836.  Resolves,  chap.  8,  February. 

Prison  Discipline  Society  given  $451.27,  being  balance  of  sum 
they  paid  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  previous  to  1832. 

1837.  Resolves,  chap.  13,  February. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  authorized  to  purchase  750  copies 
of  the  11th  annu^  report  of  Prison  Discipline  Society,  at  not 
exceeding  25  cents  a  copy,  for  distribution  to  General  Court. 

1837.  Resolves,  chap.  19,  February. 

Bowdoin  Collie  released  from  claim  arising  from  breach  of 
performance  of  conditions  in  granting  of  certain  lands. 

1838.  Resolves,  chap.  1,  January. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  instructed  to  purchase  600  copies 
of  the  12th  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  25  cents  a  copy,  to  be  distributed  to 
General  Coiut. 

1838.  Acts,  chap.  154. 

One  hundred  and  forty  dollars  granted  annually  in  support  of 
common  schools  among  certain  tribes  of  Indians. 

1839.  Resolves,  chap.  6. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  to  purchase  600  copies  of  Prison 
Discipline  Society  report,  price  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a 
copy. 

1840.  Resolves,  chap.  5. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  to  purchase  600  copies  of  above 
report,  price  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a  copy. 
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1840.  Resolves,  chap.  44. 

American  Institute  of  Instniction  granted  S300  per  annum  for 
five  years. 

1841.  Resolves,  chap.  16. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  to  purchase  500  copies  of  above 

report  for  $125. 
1S42.  Resolves,  chap.  7. 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth  to  purchase  500  copies  of  above 

report  for  $125. 

1842.  Resolves,  chap.  43. 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  granted  $2,000  per 
annum  for  five  years. 

1845.  Resolves,  chap.  112. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction  granted  5300  per  annum  for 
five  years. 

1846.  Acts,  chap.  99. 

To  establish  teachers'  institute,  expenses  not  exceeding  $200 
for  each  institute  to  be  defrayed. 

1846.  Resolves,  chap.  145. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  granted 
$5,000  a  year  for  term  of  three  years  from  April  1,  1848. 

1847.  Resolves,  chap.  33. 

Amherst  College  granted  amiual  allowance  of  $5,000  for  five 
years,  starting  June  1,  1847. 
1847.   Resolves,  chap.  49. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  Blind  granted 
appropriation  of  $9,000  annually,  said  payments  to  continue 
during  pleasure  of  Legislature;  all  previous  resolves  granting 
money  to  institution  repealed. 
1847.  Resoh-es,  chap.  94. 

Support  of  deaf  mutes  in  asylum  at  Hartford;  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  given  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  annually. 

1847.  Resolves,  chap.  98. 

Harvard  College  given  annual  allowance  of  $666-66  for  annuity 
secured  through  charter  of  proprietors  of  Charles  River  Bridge, 
and  in  heu  of  payments  which  have  become  due  there  is  paid 
$3,333.30. 

1848.  Acts,  chap.  244. 

Westeyan  Academy  in  Wilbraham  granted  one-half  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale  of  township  in  Maine,  6  miles  square. 
1848.  Acts,  chap.  301. 

County  association  of  teachers  holding  semi-annual  n 
titled  to  S50  from  State. 
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1848.  Resolves,  chap.  14. 

MassachusettB  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  granted  $2,000 
per  ftimum  for  five  years  from  April  14,  1848. 

1848.  Resolves,  chap.  65. 

A  sum  not  exceeding  12,500  granted  annually  for  three  years  to 
any  institution  to  undertake  training  and  teaching  of  ten  idiotic 
chiidren. 

1849.  Resolves,  chap.  59. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society  to  procure  three  lifeboats  to  be  stationed  on  exposed 
portions  of  the  coast. 

1849.  Resolves,  chap.  77. 

Five  thousand  dollars  granted  to  Perkins  Institution  provided 
that  institution  add  like  sum  for  establishing  a  suitable  work- 
shop for  employment  of  adult  poor  blind  persons. 

1850.  Resolves,  chap.  65. 

Five  hundred  dollars  additional  granted  for  teachers'  institutes 
(alsochap.  99of  1846). 
1850.  Resolves,  chap.  81. 

Berkshire  Medical  Institute  granted  SIO,000  to  replace  building 
and  apparatus  lost  by  fire;  considered  educational  expense 
under  chap.  219  of  Acts  of  1846. 
-  1852.   Resolves,  chap.  2. 

Teachers'  Institute  to  receive  $1,250  annually  in  addition  to 
sums  previously  granted. 

1852.  Resolves,  chap.  36. 

Massachusetts  Humane  Society  granted  S2,500  for  repairing  life- 
boats and  apparatus. 

1853.  Resolves,  chap.  9. 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  granted  $300  annually  for 
five  years  for  purposes  of  association. 
1853.  Resolves,  chap.  91. 

New  England  School  of  Design  for  Women  granted  $1,500  an- 
nually for  three  years. 
1853.   Resolves,  chap.  40. 

Massachusette  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  granted  S2,500  annually 
for  five  years. 
1853.  Resolves,  chap.  36. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction  granted  $300  annually  for  five 
years, 
1855.  Resolves,  chap.  62. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
granted  $12,000  a  year. 
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1855.    Resolves,  chap.  45. 

Female  Medical  Educational  Society  granted  110,000  in  four 
annual  paj'ments  for  suitable  building,  library,  apparatus,  etc. 

1855.  Resolves,  chap.  58. 

Maesachusetta  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-minded  Youth 
graDt«d  $25,000,  appropriated  for  erecting  a  suitable  building. 

1856.  Acts,  chap.  148. 

Trustees  of  Westfield  Academy  granted  $5,000  for  agricultural 
department  in  academy. 
1856.    Resolves,  chap.  20. 

To  aid  in  support  of  a  school  among  Herring  Pond  Indians,  $60 
granted  annually  for  five  years. 
1856.  Resolves,  chap.  90. 

New  England  School  of  Design  for  Women  granted  $1,000  an- 
nually for  two  years. 

1856.  Resolves,  chap.  09. 

Three  thousand  dollars  granted  to  Pilgrim  Society  of  Pl^-mouth 
for  an  alto-relief  in  marble  for  one  of  panels  of  monument 
being  erected  at  Plymouth. 

1857.  Resolves,  chap.  35. 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  allowed  $900  on  con- 
dition that  they  furnish  school  committees  in  State  mth  a 
copy  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

1857.  Resolves,  chap.  108. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth  an- 
nual appropriation  increased  to  $7,500. 

1858.  Resolves,  chap.  7. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth 
granted  $7,500  for  current  year. 

1858.  Resolves,  chap.  8. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infmnary  granted  $2,500 
for  current  year. 

1859.  Acts,  chap.  154. 

Grants  to  the  following  icstitutions  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  Back  Bay  lands:  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoOlogj-,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $100,000;  Tufts  College,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
S50,000;  Williams  College,  a  sum  not  exceeding  825,000; 
Amherst  College,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,000;  Wesleyan 
Academy,  Wilbraham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $25,000.  None  of 
these  pn^'ments  to  be  made  unless  institution  had  secured  a 
sum  et|ual  to  amount  paid  by  folate,  and  pro\'idcd  further  that 
^^'Uliams,  Tufts  and  .\mherst  Colleges  each  establish  three  free 
scholarships. 
1S59.   Resolves,  chap.  4. 

Massachuwtts  CliaritnUe  Eye  and  Knr  Infirmarj'  granted  82,500 
for  the  current  year. 
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1859.   Resolves,  ctrnp.  8. 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  granted  $300. 
1859.   Resolves,  chap.  17. 

MaBsachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth 
granted  S7,300  for  the  current  year. 
1869.  Resolves,  chap.  34. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded   Youth 
granted  $4,000  for  completing  building. 
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Summary  by  Yean  of  GratU»  and  Athwancet  by  the  Legidalure  to  Sundry 

ha^tiUUion-t.  etc.,  jrom  iSi)0  to  1916  iriclu-in- 


Date.                  ChwSMbla.  tto. 

Ediumtional. 

ToW. 

I860.       .       .       . 

126.500  00 

822,000  00 

HS,soooa 

186t, 

34.500  00 

71,642  00 

106,142  OO 

1802. 

20.108  54 

3.500  00 

33,608  64 

1883. 

25.500  00 

500.106  04 

S600  00 

636,296  04 

1884. 

31.500  00 

22.707  87 

54.207  67 

1886. 

43.000  00 

20,121  02 

3,600  00 

66,621  92 

1866. 

61,000  00 

El.OOO  00 

1867. 

61.100  00 

10.000  00 

12.600  00 

73,600  00 

1868. 

72.500  00 

156.683  80 

229,183  80 

lS6g. 

110.000  00 

173.553  28 

283.653  28 

1870. 

11S.600  00 

82.25g  74 

200,750  74 

1871. 

67.000  00 

123.728  43 

1.650  00 

192.378  43 

1872. 

H.OOO  00 

17.306  61 

30.000  00 

101.306  61 

1873. 

58.000  00 

47.3S9  33 

16.000  00 

130.389  33 

1874. 

60.000  00 

M.955  62 

101.942  99 

258.808  61 

187a. 

69.000  00 

21.449  26 

68,000  00 

148.449  26 

1876. 

56.500  00 

20.507  30 

8.100  00 

94.107  30 

1877, 

67.500  00 

20.679  14 

88.170  14 

1878. 

e^.ooo  00 

26.305  48 

10.000  00 

100.396  48 

1870. 

66.500  00 

51.080  17 

107.580  17 

1880. 

50.500  00 

13.820  80 

250  00 

70.679  80 

18S1. 

62.800  00 

IS.  155  77 

44.000  00 

124.665  77 

1883. 

62.000  00 

35.897  67 

66.000  00 

152.897  67 

18*3. 

72.500  00 

32.064  21 

5.000  00 

110,164  24 

1884. 

65.770  08 

68.732  76 

12,500  00 

147,002  84 

I88S. 

66.168  41 

41.398  30 

800  00 

108,386  70 

1886, 

87.077  26 

W.297(H 

13,500  OO 

194,874  30 

1887. 

132.626  46 

36.752  55 

50,500  00 

219,779  00 

1888. 

151.U2  76 

158.163  01 

14,700  00 

334.005  77 

1888, 

275.103  61 

108.513  20 

30,500  00 

414,116  87 

1880. 

336.928  73 

96.882  46 

50,000  00 

483,811  10 

18B1, 

156.000  00 

48.922  93 

93,000  00 

297.522  93 

1802. 

115,000  00 

67,138  80 

87.400  00 

259.638  80 

1803. 

136.000  00 

83.157  27 

39,500  00 

258.657  37 

18H. 

1 15.000  00 

273,238  50 

1.000  00 

273,238  60 

18«S, 

1 15.000  00 

77.123  24 

35.200  00 

237.323  34 

1890. 

375,000  00 

94,677  54 

04,000  00 

433.677  64 

I8B7, 

150.000  00 

92.887  97 

fi.500  00 

248.387  97 

1808. 

153.000  00 

153.594  09 

49.600  00 

355.004  09 

1800. 

140.000  00 

139.352  68 

75.000  00 

360.353  68 

lOOO. 

150.000  00 

160.874  18 

58,600  00 

369.474   18 

1001. 

157,000  00 

208.65.;  02 

60,300  00 

415.065  02 

1002. 

233.913  06 

13,000  DO 

348.913  06 

1003. 

102.000  00 

223.904  30 

138,800  00 

454,704  30 

loot. 

102,000  00 

170.575  10 

56.000  00 

327.575  19 

1000. 

172.000  00 

260.695  54 

30,500  00 

473,195  64 

1006. 

IS5.000  00 

377.168  28 

30.500  00 

693.668  28 

1007, 

215.000  00 

241.638  OS 

49,500  00 

606,138  68 

lOOfl, 

108.000  00 

288.287  04 

17,600  00 

473,787  04 

1000. 

165.000  00 

441.420  00 

5.000  on 

011,420  00 

1010, 

227,000  00 

487.015  00 

14.407   19 

728.453  10 

101 1. 

ISO.OOO  00 

^wul^  00 

5,000  00 

671,918  00 
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Summary  by  Years  of  Grants  and  Athwances  by  the  Legidalure  to  Sundry 
Instilidions,  etc,  from  1860  io  1916,  inclusive  —  Concluded. 


Datb. 

Ch4riUble.eM. 

r^^ 

1012.      .       .       . 

1913.  .       .       . 

1914.  .       .       . 

1915,  . 

1916,  .       .       . 

(185,000  00 
182,000  00 
188,200  00 
199,250  00 
194.065  00 

(562,268  74 
675,134  49 
687,825  24 
805,200  60 
713.700  19 

S199.000  00 

60.000  00 
302.500  00 

74.500  00 
29.000  00 

S946.26S  74 
917.134  49 
1,178.525  24 
1,078.950  80 
936,765  19 

Total.       .       . 

•a.743,460  84 

•10,133,139  40 

S2,lll,450  18 

118,988,070  42 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  SOCIAL  WEL- 
FARE LEGISLATION. 


Introduction. 

A  Justice  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  lately  said  that 
our  democracy  has  deepened  recently  and  that  the  highest 
courts  are  adopting  the  rule  of  "social  justice"  as  a  substitute 
for  "technical  legal  justice."  On  March  19  and  April  9  of  this 
year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  decisions 
of  unusual  interest  and  far-reaching  importance  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  social  welfare  legislation.' 

These  decisions  show  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  this  country  is  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  leg- 
islature to  enact  social  welfare  measures  regardless  of  the  sex 
of  the  immediate  beneficiary.  This  is  done  under  the  police 
power  which  is  the  power  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  the  public 
health,  morals  or  safety  by  general  regulations  reasonably 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view  and  not  creating  any  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination between  different  classes  of  men  or  things.  The 
characteristics  of  the  police  power  are  generally  stated  to  be 
(1)  that  it  act  in  the  form  of  a  restriction  and  (2)  that  it  pei^ 
tain  to  the  public  health,  morals  or  safety.*  The  conception 
of  the  proper  range  of  the  police  power  has  in  recent  years 
been  much  broadened,  and  many  legislative  measures  having 
only  a  slight  connection  with  the  public  health,  morals  or 
safety  have  been  upheld  on  the  ground  that  the  police  power 
extends  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.'  The  police 
power,  in  its  broadest  sense,  may  be  said  to  include  all  legis- 
lation and  almost  every  function  of  civil  government.  It  is 
not  subject  to  definite  limitations,  but  is  co-extenslve  with  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  the  safeguards  of  public  interest. 

I  Wilna  >.  N«w  (Adunaon  EUht-baur  Uw),  (I9WI,  MJ  I'.  S.  332;  Bunting  •.  Onton  (1VI7), 
»)  U.  S.  tM. 

'  Nkbol*.  TUUmo/Emi'tntDtmain.idtd:  11..  S3.  M. 
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As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  who  spoke  for  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  in  Sligh  v.  Kirkwood,  237  U.  S.  52,  at  page  59: 
"It  (police  power)  embraces  regulations  designed  to  promote 
public  convenience  or  the  general  prosperity  or  welfare,  as  well 
as  those  specifically  intended  to  promote  the  public  safety  or 
the  public  health.  ...  In  one  of  the  latest  utterances  of  this 
court  upon  the  subject,  it  was  said:  'Whether  it  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  is  a  question  in  the  case,  and  that 
power  we  have  defined,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  defined 
in  general  words,  a  number  of  times.  It  is  not  susceptible 
of  circumstantial  precision.  It  extends,  we  have  said,  not  only 
to  regulations  which  promote  the  public  health,  morals,  and 
safety,  but  to  those  which  promote  the  public  convenience  or 
the  general  prosperity.'  .  .  .  And  further:  'It  is  the  most  es- 
sential of  powers,  at  times  the  most  insistent,  and  always  one 
of  the  least  limitable  of  the  powers  of  government. '  " 

The  assertion  by  a  State  of  its  police  power  is  frequently 
challenged  by  the  claim  of  "liberty"  as  safeguarded  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1916  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  anew  the  scope  of  the  police  power,  and  the 
boundaries  which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  imposes. 

In  Rast  V.  Van  Beman  &  Louis  Co.,  240  U.  S.  342,  357,  the 
court  said:  "It  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the  legislature  to 
discern  and  detect  evils,  and  by  evils  we  do  not  mean  some 
definite  injury,  but  obstacles  to  a  greater  public  welfare.  .  .  . 
But  it  may  be  said  that  judicial  opinion  cannot  be  controlled 
by  legislative  opinion  of  what  are  fundamental  rights.  This  is 
freely  conceded ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  law,  but  its 
recognition  does  not  determine  supremacy  in  any  given  instance. " 

The  actual  words  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  these: 
"nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  Part  the  First,  Art.  XII,  are  the 
words:  "And  no  subject  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  despoiled, 
or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  exiled  or  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  th& 
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law  of  the  land."  The  police  power  must  be  exercised  subject 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Constitutions;  and  the  law  passed  in  the  exercise  of  such  power 
must  tend  toward  the  preservation  of  the  lives,  the  health, 
the  morals  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Laws  and  regu- 
lations of  a  police  nature,  though  they  may  disturb  the  enjoy- 
ment of  individual  rights,  are  not  unconstitutional,  though  no 
provision  is  made  for  compensation  for  such  disturbance.  They 
do  not  appropriate  private  property  for  public  use,  but  simply 
regulate  its  use  and  enjoyment  by  the  owner. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  police  power  and 
eminent  domain  is  that  in  the  latter  property  or  an  easement 
therein  is  taken  from  the  owner  and  applied  to  public  use 
because  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  such  property  or  easement 
therein  is  beneficial  to  the  public.  In  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  the  owner  Is  denied  the  unrestricted  use  or  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  or  his  property  is  taken  from  him,  because  his 
use  or  enjoyment  of  such  property'  is  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare.'  In  determining  whether  social  legislation  is  justified 
resource  is  usually  had  to  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
Legislature  must  determine  whether  the  necessity  exists  to 
correct  certain  evils. 

Among  the  important  subjects  that  are  affected  by  police 
power  regulations  are  the  following:  — 

L    Limitation  of  the  Hours  of  Labor, 
n.    Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 
IIL    Sale  of  Fuel  by  Municipalities. 
IV.   Regulation  of  Trades  and  Professions. 
V.    Pure  Food  Laws. 
VI.   Social  Insurance. 

I.    Limitation  of  the  Hours  of  Labor. 
A .     Regulation  0}  Labor  of  Women  and  Children. 
The  subject  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  employed  persons  has 
been   legislated   upon   for   many   years   and   for   a   variety   of 
reasons.    The  earliest  laws  on  the  subject  dealt  with  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  later  including  women  in  their  scope. 

■  Niobola.  TIU  Law  0/  SminatI  Domain,  3d  sd.,  I.  M. 
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The  basis  of  such  laws  was  primarily  that  the  individuals 
affected  were  wards  of  society,  but  later  decisions  as  to  women 
had  regard  for  the  functions  of  motherhood  and  the  dependence 
of  the  nation  for  its  future  welfare  upon  the  conservation  of 
the  health  of  its  women.'  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rugg  in  Commonwealth  t.  John  T.  Connor  Co.,  222  Mass. 
299,  301,  "The  constitutionality  of  statutes  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  has  been  upheld,  commonly  on  the  ground 
that  woman  is  under  an  industrial  disability  by  reason  of  sex, 
that  her  physical  stiucture  and  the  duty  of  maternity  place 
her  at  a  disadvantage,  that  her  strength  and  vitality  are  likely 
to  be  impaired  by  confining  and  exacting  labor  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  that  thus  the  public  welfare  is  injured  by  affect- 
ing deleteriously  the  vigor  of  mothers  and  through  them  the 
virility  of  the  race.  .  .  .  This  reasoning  applies  quite  as  strongly 
where  the  labor  is  not  purely  physical  but  is  also  mental." 

In  1S76  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  t.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383, 
sustained  a  law  prohibiting  the  labor  of  women  and  children  for 
more  than  sixty  hours  per  week  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. In  1912  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
held  that  the  provisions  of  St.  1909,  Chap.  514,  Sec.  4S,  limit- 
ing the  time  during  which  women  and  children  may  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  aiid  mechanical  establishments  to 
fifty-six  hours  in  each  week  and  to  ten  hours  in  each  day 
"unless  a  different  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day's  work  for 
one  day  of  the  week,"  etc.,  were  constitutional.  Common- 
wealth V.  Riley,  210  Mass.  387.  At  page  390  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Rugg  said:  "The  constitutionality  of  a  statute  restricting  the 
hours  of  employment  of  women  and  children  in  a  single  man- 
ufacturing service  was  upheld  in  1876  by  this  Court.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
statute  in  its  application  to  minors,  who  are  not  sui  juris,  and 
are  in  some  respects  wards  of  the  State  ,  ,  .  (page  391). 
\\'hatever  may  be  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  to  freedom  of  all  individuals,  including 
women,  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  maximum 
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hours  of  labor  for  women,  it  is  clear  that  the  present  statute 
does  not  transgress  those  bounds."  This  decision  was  affirmed 
in  1914  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.' 

In  1915  the  provision  of  St.  1913,  Chap.  758,  that  "no  woman 
shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  or  in 
any  manufacturing,  mercantile,  mechanical  establishment,  tele- 
graph office  or  telephone  exchange,  or  by  any  express  or  trans- 
portation company  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day;  and  in 
no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty-four  in  a  week  .  .  ." 
was  construed  by  the  court  in  Commonwealth  e.  John  T. 
Connor  Company,  supra.  The  constitutionality  of  that  statute 
was  not  questioned,  but  there  is  a  valuable  statement  by 
Chief  Justice  Rugg  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  has  been  upheld. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S. 
412,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a  ten-hour  law  for 
women  in  any  mechanical  establishment  or  factory  or  laundry. 

In  1914  the  same  court  in  Sturges  v.  Beauchamp,  231  U.  S. 
320,  sustained  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Law  as  an  exercbe  "of 
the  protective  power  of  government."  The  same  year  (1914) 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  sustained  an  Ohio  nine-hour 
statute.    Hawley  v.  Walker,  232  U.  S.  718. 

In  1915  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Miller  v.  Wilson, 
236  U.  S.  373,  and  in  Bosley  v.  McLaughlin,  236  U.  S.  385, 
sustained  the  extremest  regulations  of  hours  of  labor  for 
women  to  date  —  California  statutes  limiting  the  labor  of 
women  in  certain  pursuits  to  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  Mr- 
Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the  court  at  page  382  in  Miller 
v.  Wilson,  supra,  said:  "It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  statute  of  California  provides  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  or  a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  a  week, 
instead  of  ten  hours  a  day  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  takes 
the  case  out  of  the  domain  of  legislative  discretion.  Thb  is 
not  to  imply  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
might  not  be  pushed  to  a  wholly  indefensible  extreme,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  here  that  the  limit  of 
the  reasonable  exertion  of  protective  authority  has  been  over- 
stepped." 

■  Riisyt.  MuMchuHtU  |I8lt],  Ul  U.  8.  871. 
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The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  People  v.  Schweinler, 
214  N.  Y.  395  (1915),  sustained  a  statute  prohibiting  night 
work  for  women  and  with  courageous  frankness  expressly  over- 
ruled People  V.  Williams,  189  N.  Y.  131.'  At  page  401  the 
court  said:  "Impairment  caused  by  exhaustion  or  even  ordi- 
nary weariness  must  be  repaired  by  normal  and  refreshing 
sleep  and  rest  if  health  and  efiicieney  are  to  be  preserved." 
"Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  import  to  the  State  that  the 
health  of  thousands  of  women  working  in  factories  should  be 
protected  and  safeguarded  from  any  drain  which  can  reasonably 
be  avoided.  This  is  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but,  as  is 
and  ought  to  be  constantly  and  legitimately  emphasized,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  whom  a  great  majority  of  them  will 
be  called  upon  to  bear  and  who  will  almost  inevitably  display 
in  their  deficiencies  the  unfortunate  inheritance  conferred  upon 
them  by  physically  broken-down  mothers." 

B.     Regulation  of  Labor  in  Dangerous  Employments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grounds  for  laws  affecting  adult  males 
must  differ  from  those  controlling  in  the  regulations  solely  for 
women  and  children,  and  the  movement  for  general  regulations 
of  this  nature  has  been  extremely  slow.  Beginning  with  mines 
(Maryland,  1884,  Wyoming,  1889)  legislation  was  addressed  to 
an  industry  in  which  there  were  peculiar  hazards  to  life  and 
health  which  have  secured  for  those  employed  in  it  a  quite 
general  restriction  to  an  eight-hour  day.  Such  laws  are  con- 
stitutional (Holden  v.  Hardy  [1898],  169  U.  S.  366),  not  because 
of  their  effect  on  the  public  welfare  in  its  larger  aspect,  but  be- 
cause they  protect  the  individual  workman  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  protracted  hours  of  labor  under  unhealthful  con- 
ditions. Such  laws  are  valid,  therefore,  rather  as  health  than 
as  labor  laws. 

Railroad  employment  next  came  under  legislative  direction, 
beginning  with  Minnesota  (1885)  and  Ohio  (1890).  The  Ohio 
statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  subordinate  court 
(no  appeal  apparently  having  been  taken),  on  the  same  grounds 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  rejected  a  law  of  that 
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State  dealing  with  employees  in  mines,  i.e.,  that  such  laws 
interfere  with  private  business  and  the  right  of  indi\'iduab 
to  control  their  own  affairs.  However,  the  safety  of  the  public 
no  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  employees  is  involved  in  legis- 
lation limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  railroads,  and  Congress 
has  acted  (1907)  to  restrict  the  hours  of  service  that  may  be 
required  or  permitted  where  the  movement  of  trains  is  in- 
volved, thb  act  being  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  t.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (1911),  221  U.  S.  612.1 

In  this  Commonwealth  there  is  a  statute  limituig  hours  of 
employment  for  street  railway  employees  (St.  1913,  Chap.  833), 
but  its  constitutionality  has  never  been  passed  upon.  In  1902 
there  was  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  justices  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court  declaring  constitutional  a  ten-hour 
statute  for  employees  operating  street  railways.  (1902)  Re 
Ten  Hour  Law  for  Street  Railway  Corporations,  24  R.  I.  603. 

C.     Regulations  of  Hours  of  Labor  in  General. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  in  1915,  in  Common- 
wealth t.  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  222  Mass.  206,  was  called 
upon  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  following  pro- 
vision (St.  1914,  Chap.  746):  "Employees  in  and  about  steam 
railroad  stations  in  this  Commonwealth  designated  as  baggage- 
men, laborers,  crossing  tenders  and  the  like,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  nine  working  hours  in  ten  hours'  time; 
the  additional  hour  to  be  allowed  as  a  lay-off."  The  court 
followed  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45,*  and  held  that 
the  statute  was  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor 
in  an  ordinarily  healthy  occupation. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Rugg,  speaking  for  the  court  at  page  208, 
said:  "The  main  contention  of  the  defendant  is  that  the 
statute  as  thus  construed  is  unconstitutional.  The  agreed 
facts  show  that  there  is  nothing  inherently  unhealthy  about 
the  work  which  the  employee  did.     It  was  performed  half  in 
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the  open  air.  It  was  not  arduous.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  case  at  bar  is  indistinguishable  from  and  is  governed  by 
Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45.  It  there  was  held  that  a 
statute  which  prohibited  labor  for  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day  in  an  ordinarily  healthy  occupation  was  'an  illegal  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  indi\'iduab,  both  employers  and 
employees,  to  make  contracts  regarding  labor  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  think  best,  or  which  they  may  agree  upon  with 
the  other  parties  to  such  contracts,'  and  that  'Under  such 
circumstances  the  freedom  of  master  and  employee  to  contract 
with  each  other  in  relation  to  their  employment,  and  in  defin- 
ing the  same,  cannot  be  prohibited  or  interfered  with,  without 
violating  the  Federal  Constitution.'  That  decision  is  binding 
upon  the  Legislature  and  courts  of  this  Commonwealth.  See 
also  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  208  Mass.  619,  622.  The  instant 
statute  is  indistinguishable  in  principle  from  the  one  there 
stricken  down.  That  it  relates  in  part  to  certain  employees  of 
railroads  constitutes  no  ground  for  differentiation,  for  the  class 
with  which  it  deals,  namely,  'baggagemen,'  'laborers'  and 
'the  like,'  groups  together  those  whose  work  does  not  have 
relation  to  the  operation  of  trains  and  the  safety  of  passengers. 
It  refers  to  those  employed  in  different  capacities  in  and  about 
railroad  stations,  whose  work  does  not  concern  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public.  Whether  other  considerations  might 
arise  as  to  crossing-tenders,  if  they  stood  alone,  need  not  be 
discussed,  for  the  dominating  classification  of  the  statute  is  of 
employees  whose  work  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  security 
of  those  who  travel  by  railroad.  The  conclusion  that  such  a 
statute  as  that  here  presented  is  an  imwarranted  interference 
with  individual  liberty  and  an  interference  with  property  rights, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  constitutions  which  secure  these 
fundamental  rights,  is  supported  by  numerous  decisicois  in  other 
jurisdictions,  most  of  them  antedating  the  Lochner  case,  which 
is  decisive  and  to  the  same  effect. 

"Statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  the 
Commonwealth,  counties,  cities  and  towns.  Woods  v.  Woburn, 
220  Mass.  416,  Atkin  o.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207,  and  of  women 
and  children.  Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Manuf.  Co.,  120  Mass. 
383,  Commonwealth  r.  Riley,  210  Mass.  387,  affirmed  in  232 
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U.  S.  671,  are  upheld  for  quite  different  reasons,  and  without 
conflicting  with  the  Lochner  case." 

Since  the  foregoing  case  was  decided  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  upon  April  d,  1917,  has  rendered  its  decision  in 
Bunting  c.  Oregon,  37  Sup.  Ct.  435,  declaring  constitutional  a 
statute  of  the  State  of  Oregon  which  provided  tiiat  "no  person 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  this  State  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day 
except  watchmen  and  employees  when  engaged  in  making  neces- 
sary repairs  or  in  case  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is 
in  imminent  danger."  While  this  recent  case  does  not  in  terms 
expressly  overrule  the  Lochner  case,  which  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  felt  bound  to  follow,  it  is  clearly  beyond  dis- 
cussion that  the  Bimting  case  has  replaced  it  and  must  be 
taken  as  a  guide  for  subordinate  and  State  courts  in  the  future. 
In  the  Lochner  case  Justices  Holmes  and  Harlan  wrote  dis- 
senting opinions.  Justices  White  and  Day  concurring.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  expressed  the  view  that  the  majority  had  de- 
cided tfie  case  "upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large  part 
of  the  couirtry  does  not  entertain."  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
took  no  part  in  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  Bunting 
case,  as  he  had  prepared  a  portion  of  the  brief  upon  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Bunting  case  sustains  the  extremest 
regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  with  respect  to  persons  of  both 
sexes,  to  date. 

IL  Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 
"It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  idea  has  gained  a  footing 
that  the  State  might  intervene  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  earnings  of  an  employee  were  inadequate  for  the  reasonable 
maintenance  of  physical  conditions,  though  this  would  seem  to 
be  not  a  very  wide  step  from  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  long  and  exhausting  hours  of  service  upon  health.  However, 
the  general  regulation  of  the  wage  payment  by  statute  has 
never  been  attempted  in  this  country  in  private  employments, 
in  so  far  as  the  amounts  to  be  paid  the  adult  males  are  con- 
cerned; while  for  women  and  children  only  a  few  States  have 
establbhed  a  minimum  wage  by  law,  beginning  with  Massa- 
chusetts in  1912,  eight  other  States  following  in  1913."   Monthly 
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BevUw  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  StaHtHa,  IV.  687  (No.  5, 
May,  1917). 

The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  provision  vtil  be  found 
contained  in  Acts  1912,  Chap.  706.  There  has  been  no  con- 
stitutional determination  of  that  legislation  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  Minimum  Wage  Law  was 
challenged  as  being  beyond  the  police  power  of  the  State  and 
as  violating  due  process  of  law.  Stettler  v.  O'Hara  (1914),  69 
Or.  519;  Simpson  v.  O'Hara  (1914).  69  Or.  93.  The  Ore- 
gon Supreme  Court  in  the  Stettler  case  said:  "We  think  we 
should  be  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  thb  act,  that  it  is  witbin  the  police  power  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals 
and  welfare  of  women  and  children  and  that  the  law  should  be 
upheld  as  constitutional."  These  cases  subsequently  were 
argued  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  now  one  of  the  Justices,  appearing  upon  the  brief 
in  favor  of  the  law.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeb  not  voting,  the 
eight  remaininig  members  of  the  court  divided  equally,  thus 
sustaining  the  decisioie  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.* 

In  Australia  power  is  lodged  in  the  Commonwealth  Court  to 
fix  a  minimum  wage  for  men  in  all  cases  of  interstate  disputes.* 
Great  Britain  passed  the  first  minimum  wage  act  in  1909.  It 
proWded  for  trade  boards  after  the  plan  of  Australian  legis- 
lation and  applied  to  the  tailoring,  lace-making,  box  and  chain- 
making  industries.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  authorized  to 
select  a  chairman  and  secretary  and  to  appoint  not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  members  of  each  special  trade  board.  If  women 
were  employed  it  was  necessarj'  to  include  a  woman  on  the 
trade  board.  The  specific  duty  of  these  wage  boards  was  to 
fix  a  wage  for  time  and  piece  work  in  each  industry.  The 
English  coal  strike  of  1912  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  applying  to  coal  miners.  The  act  provided  for 
district  boards  to  determine  rates  of  wages  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 
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III.  Saie  of  Foel  by  MuNiciPALrriEs. 
Under  the  rule  that  a  municipality  cannot  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  it  has  been  held  that  it  cannot  buy  and  sell 
coal  to  its  citizens  as  a  business,  thereby  entering  into  com- 
petition with  dealers  in  coal,  inasmuch  as  such  use  of  moneys  is 
not  for  a  public  purpose.  Opinion  of  Justices,  155  Mass.  601; 
Re  Municipal  Fuel  Plants,  182  Mass.  605.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  that  a  municipality  may  establish  fuel  or  coal  yards 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  municipality 
or  to  others  in  "an  extraordinary  emergency,"  as  where  per- 
sons desiring  to  purchase  fuel  cannot  supply  themselves  through 
private  enterprise;  and  in  such  a  case  the  city  may  constitute 
itself  an  agent  for  the  relief  of  the  community,  in  which  case 
money  expended  for  the  purpose  would  be  expended  for  the 
public  use.  Re  Municipal  Fuel  Plants,  182  Mass.  605;  McQuU- 
lin,  Municipal  Corporations,  IV,  Sec.  1809.  Mr.  Justice  Lor- 
ing  in  182  Mass.  {supra)  separately  stated  as  his  opinion  that 
the  conditions  contemplated  by  the  other  justices  as  creating 
an  emergency  which  would  justify  legislation  authorizing  tem- 
porary relief  could  not  exist,  and  therefore  that  the  remedy  is 
purely  theoretical  and  should  not  be  considered.  Since  that 
time  (1903)  there  has  been  such  an  extraordinary  rise  in  prices 
of  commodities,  including  coal  (the  latter  article  has  recently 
been  under  governmental  investigation),  as  to  cast  doubt  upon 
Justice  Loring's  statement. 

IV.  Regulation  of  Trades  and  Professions. 
It  is  clearly  within  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
any  trade  or  business  where  the  health  and  general  welfare  of 
the  people  require  it,  provided  this  power  is  not  exerted  arbi- 
trarily or  with  unjust  discrimination,  so  as  to  infringe  upon 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Reasonable  regulations  respect- 
ing professional  qualifications  are  invariably  upheld  because 
they  do  not  contravene  any  pro\'ision  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitution.  While  such  regulations  are  subject  to  judicial 
scrutiny  upon  fundamental  grounds,  "yet  a  considerable  latitude 
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of  discretion  must  be  accorded  to  the  law-making  power;  and 
so  long  as  the  regulation  in  question  is  not  shown  to  be  clearly 
imreasonable  and  arbitrary,  and  operates  uniformly  upon  all 
persons  similarly  situated  in  the  particular  district,  the  dis- 
trict itself  not  appearing  to  have  been  arbitrarily  selected,  it 
cannot  be  judicially  declared  that  there  is  a  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  or  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  Reinman  v.  Little  Rock,  237  U.  S.  171,  177. 
The  principles  pertaining  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  as 
applied  to  the  regulating  of  trade  or  business  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  following  recent  cases:  — 

Plumbers:    Commonwealth  e.  McCarthy  (1916),  225  Mass.  192,  196. 
Practice  of  medicine:    Commonwealth  v.  Zimmerman  (1915),  221  Mass. 

185, 187. 
Plumbers:   Commonwealth  v.  Beaulieu  (1912),  213  Mass.  138,  142. 
Advertisingfor employees  duringEtrike:  Commonwealth  p.  Libbey  (1914), 

216  Mass.  356. 
Theatrical  exhibitions:  Commonwealth  v.  McGann  (1913),  213  Mass.  213. 
Practice  of  medicine:    Commonwealth  v.  Pom  (1907),  196  Mass.  326. 
Restaurante  conducted  by  Chinese:   Opinion  of  Justices  (1911),  207  Mass. 

601. 
Gift  enterprises:    Opinion  of  Justices  (1911),  208  Mass.  607. 
Employment  agencies:    Brazee  v.  Michigan  (1915),  241  U.  S.  340. 
Hot«l  keepers:    Miller  r.  Strahl  (1915),  239  U.  S.  426. 
Drummers:    Williams  o.  Arkansas  (1910),  217  U.  S.  79. 
Weighing  of  coal:    McLean  v.  Arkansas  (1907),  211  U.  S.  539. 

V.  Pure  Foon  Laws. 
The  right  to  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  food,  to  inspect 
food,  or  even  destroy  it  when  found  impure,  rests  upon  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  and  is  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Every  well-organized  goverameat  has 
the  inherent  right  to  protect  the  health  and  provide  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  its  people.  It  is  a  legislative  prerogative 
to  determine  whether  a  certain  article  of  food  is  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  with  that  de- 
termination the  courts  cannot  interfere,'  But  the  Legislature 
cannot  forbid  the  sale  of  wholesome  food.     "I  imagine,"  said 
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Mr.  Justice  Cullen,  speaking  for  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
"  that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  a  well-known  article  of  food 
could  not  be  forbidden  by  the  Legislature  even  though  it  assumed 
to  enact  the  law  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The  limits  of 
the  police  power  must  necessarily  depend  in  many  instances  on 
the  conmion  knowledge  of  the  times.  An  enactment  of  a 
standard  of  purity  of  an  article  of  food,  failing  to  comply  with 
which  the  sale  of  the  article  is  illegal,  to  be  valid,  must  be 
within  reasonable  limits."^  Not  only  has  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  protect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  State,  but 
it  may  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  food.  This  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  legislation  that  prevents  the  use  of  coloring 
matter  in  oleomargarine.  Statutes  of  this  nature  have  been 
universally  upheld.  Plumley  v.  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.  461,' 
affirming  156  Mass.  236.*  See  Commonwealth  v.  Wheeler,  205 
Mass.  384,  386;  Commonwealth  v.  Dreeb,  208  Mass.  493;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Vieth,  155  Mass.  442;  Commonwealth  c.  Evans, 
132  Mass.  442." 

The  foregoing  cases  sustain  the  validity  of  statutes  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  milk. 

Pure  food  statutes  are  not  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Powell  v.  Commonwealth,  127  U.  S.  678;  North 
Am.  Cold  Storage  Co.  v.  Chicago,  211  U.  S.  306. 

The  Legislature  may  make  the  sale  of  mixed  pure  milk  and 
water  an  offense.  Commonwealth  v.  Waite,  11  Allen,  264. 
Vide  Commonwealth  v.  N.  E.  Maple  Syrup  Co.,  217  Mass.  432; 
Commonwealth  r.  Warren,  160  Mass.  533;  Commonwealth  v. 
Raymond,  97  Mass.  567;  Commonwealth  v.  Gray,  150  Mass. 
327;  Salem  v.  Eastern  R.R.,  98  Mass.  431;  Miller  v.  Horton, 
152  Mass.  540;  Stone  v.  Heath,  179  Mass.  385;  Commonwealth 
r.  Ryberg,  177  Mass.  67. 

The  regulation  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  of  the  sale 
of  drugs  and  poisons  comes  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State. 

The  State  cannot,  under  cover  of  exerting  its  police  powers 
in  regulating  the  sale  of  food,  undertake  what  amounts  essen- 

1  PmplBi,  BI>v«ker(IWi;.  1D»  N.  Y.S3. 1?7. 
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tially  to  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  or  impose  a  direct 
burden  upon  that  commerce.^  "Tliere  is,  however,"  says 
Chief  Justice  Rugg  in  Commonwealth  t.  Moore,  214  Mass.  19, 
25,  "a  large  class  of  State  laws  which  ha%-e  been  upheld  as 
valid  police  regulations,  although  incidentally  they  bear  upon 
interstate  commerce.  If  such  statutes  are  a  genuine  exerdse 
of  the  police  power,  are  general  in  their  operation,  and  have  a 
rational  connection  n'ith  the  end  to  be  accomplished  of  pro- 
tecting and  promoting  the  public  health,  they  will  be  sustained, 
even  though  they  may  affect  or  burden  interstate  commerce  in 
some  respects." 

M.  Social  Insurance. 
A.  CompuUory  IleaUk  Inturance, 
At  present  the  United  States  is  the  only  great  industrial 
nation  without  compulsory  health  insurance.  Germany  in- 
augurated the  movement  in  1SS3  under  the  leadership  of  Bis- 
marck. Professor  I^^-ing  Fisher  of  Yale,  Piesident  of  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  says:  "This  act  was  the 
first  step  in  her  (Germany's)  program  of  social  legislation.  Her 
wonderful  industrial  progress  since  that  time,  her  comparative 
freedom  from  povertj-,  reduction  in  the  death  rate,  advance- 
ment in  hygiene,  and  the  physical  preparedness  of  her  soldier}', 
are  presumably  due,  in  considerable  measure,  to  health  insur- 
ance. Since  1883,  health  insurance  was  adopted  successively 
by  Austria,  Hungary,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Serbia,  Great 
Britain,  Kussia,  Rumania  and  Holland.  .  .  .  Indemnification  is 
the  essence  of  the  insurance  principle.  It  spreads  the  loss  of 
each  person  in  a  group  over  them  all.  For  each  individual  it 
converts  large  fluctuating  haphazard  losses  into  small  regular 
and  certain  costs.  Insurance  aims  to  reduce  fluctuations  —  to 
make  the  income  stream  more  steady.  It  n'as  more  economical 
to  pay  a  little  premium  for  fire  insurance  each  year  than  to 
suffer  a  big  loss  when  the  fire  comes.  This  insurance  principle 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  economics  and  in  business.  Tlie 
well-to-do  have  long  made  use  of  it  in  fire  insurance,  marine 
insurance,  life  insurance,  .  .  .  and  to  some  extent  accident  and 
health  insurance.    The  capitalist  has  long  endeavored  to  elimi- 
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nate,  or  at  least  to  reduce,  every  determinable  risk.  But  the 
curious  and  melanclioly  fact  is  that  outside  of  workmen's 
compensation,  the  poor  in  this  country  have  received,  as  yet, 
very  little  benefits  from  the  application  of  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple. Yet  it  is  the  poor  whose  need  of  health  insurance  is 
greatest,  and  for  two  important  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
worker  is  more  likely  to  lose  his  health  than  the  capitalist;  for 
it  is  well  known  from  several  lines  of  research  that  the  death 
rate,  and  therefore  sickness  rate,  prevailing  among  the  poor  is 
from  two  to  three  times  that  prevailing  among  the  well-to-do. 
The  other  reason  is  that  any  loss  from  sickness  is  a  far  more 
vital  matter  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich.  The  workman  who 
loses  his  health  loses  his  chief  asset.  That  low-paid  workmen 
seldom  insure  against  illness  is  undoubted." ' 

In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Legislature  on  January  4, 
1917,  Governor  McCall  said:  "I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  form  of  social  insurance  that  is  more  humane, 
sounder  in  principle,  and  that  would  confer  a  greater  benefit 
upon  large  groups  of  our  population  and  upon  the  Common- 
wealth as  a  whole  than  health  insurance." 

On  January  25,  1917,  the  State  Commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Johnson  of  California  to  investigate  social  insurance 
made  its  report  to  the  Legislature.  This  report  from  the  first 
oEGcial  commission  of  its  kind  in  America  is  of  especial  interest 
and  significance. 

After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  social  insurance  field  the 
Commission  agreed  to  centre  all  efforts  upwu  health  insurance 
as  the  logical  and  most  practicable  next  step  following  work- 
men's compensation.  Briefly,  aside  from  clear  recognition  of 
the  urgent  need  for  health  insurance,  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  are  summed  up  in  a  unanimous 
agreement  upon  the  essential  provisions  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  — 

In  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  destitution  due  to  sickness,  and  in 
order  to  make  health  insurance  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  broad  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  public  health,  any  legislation  on  this  subject 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conamission,  provide  (a)  for  a  compulsory 
system  for  the  conducting  of  the  insurance  by  non-profit  making  insurance 
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carriers;  (jb)  for  a  thorough  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  sick,  and  (c)  for  contributions  from  the  insured,  from  industry  and 
from  the  State. 

This  report  was  indorsed  by  Governor  Johnson  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislatiue  in  January,  1917,  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  passed  to  pave  the  way  for  le^slative 
action  upon  this  subject.' 

On  February  12,  1917,  the  Special  Conmiission  on  Social 
Insurance  appointed  by  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts 
reported  to  the  Legislature.  This  is  the  second  official  com- 
mission report  of  the  kind  made  in  this  country.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners  attempted  to  cover  in  one  brief  in- 
vestigation the  several  forms  of  social  insurance,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sub-committees  dealing  with  sickness,  old 
age  dependency,  and  unemployment  arrived  at  conclusions  not 
entirely  acceptable  to  all  the  members  of  the  Commission.  In 
indorsing  the  principle  of  health  insurance,  however,  the  Com- 
mission is  unanimous.  A  majority  of  the  members  are  further- 
more in  accord  with  the  main  provisions  of  the  health  insu^ 
ance  bill  introduced  in  the  1917  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  believe  that  the  system,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  compulsory,  and  that  the  cost  should  be  distributed  among 
employer,  employee  and  the  State. 

The  major  report,  submitted  by  the  sub-^onunittee  on  health 
insurance,  was  signed  by  four  Commissioners,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Briefly,  the  report  in  its  recom- 
mendations agrees  in  most  particulars  with  the  conclusions 
reached  independently  on  the  opposite  coast  by  the  California 
Commission.  The  Massachusetts  report  recommends  com- 
pulsory contributory  workmen's  health  insurance  legislation, 
with  private  stock  companies  operating  for  profit  excluded  from 
the  field.* 

A  special  recess  committee  for  further  investigation  has  been 
ordered. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  or  re-introduced  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshbc, 
Washington  and  Missouri. 
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The  theory  of  social  insurance  is  based  upon  the  public 
needs  and  the  public  welfare,  and  assumes  that  the  accidents 
and  disabilities  which  occur  arise  from  contingencies  not  within 
the  control  of  the  parties  affected  and  have  so  many  cumu- 
lative and  joint  causes  that  they  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  They  are  social  in  their  origin, 
rather  than  individual,  so  that  the  losses  should  be  spread  over 
the  entire  industry,  or  to  the  entire  members  of  society,  for 
which  society  should  be  taxed  so  as  to  relieve  the  social  and 
financial  shock  of  those  immediately  affected.  It  is  asserted 
with  apparent  confidence  that  this  theory  springs  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  relieve  misfortune,  sickness 
and  premature  old  age,  and  for  this  reason  the  tax  should  be 
collected  for  that  purpose  on  the  law  of  average,  without  re- 
gard to  faults  or  terms  of  employment.  This  theory  underlies 
all  forms  of  State  insurance  or  social  insurance. 

The  serious  question  is  whether  these  economic  theories  have 
the  sanction  of  law,  or,  in  other  words,  does  the  police  power 
of  the  State  permit  legislation  of  the  character  of  State  health 
insurance?  "  Constitutional  provisions  do  not  change,  but  their 
operation  extends  to  new  matters,  as  the  modes  of  business  and 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  vary  with  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration." ' 

In  the  case  of  Noble  State  Bank  v.  Haskell,  219  U.  S.  104, 
110,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said:  "It  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way  that  the  police  power  extends  to  all  the  great  public  needs. 
It  may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  or 
held  by  prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  preponderant  opinion 
to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  welfare." 
Law  is  a  progressive  science  and  must  be  construed  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  to-day.  The  courts  recognize  that  public  senti- 
ment must  make  law  and  that  courts  must  interpret  the  law 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  there  are 
certain  State  and  Federal  constitutional  restrictions  that  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

To  sustain  the  constitutional  right  to  enact  compulsory 
health  insurance  legislation,  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
various  workmen's  compensation  acts  in  this  country.  When 
carefully  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 

I  Juitice  Brmrer  in  fia  Deb*  (ISSS),  lU  U.  8.  »t. 
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stances  the  Le^slature  iias  made  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  elective  rather  than  compulsory,  and  in  sustaining 
the  validity  of  the  former  the  courts  have  attached  importance 
to  the  fact  that  the  employer  was  under  no  legal  compulsion 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Opinion  of  Justices,  209 
Mass.  607;  Young  o.  Duncan,  218  Mass.  346;  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.  t.  Blagg,  235  U.  S.  571.  It  is  true  that  in  the  foregoing 
cases  the  courts  were  careful  to  refrain  from  stating  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  non-compulsory  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation was  necessarily  of  controlling  importance,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  considerable  importance  was  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  was  optional.  On  the  other  hand  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  much  criticise!  decbion 
(Ives  V.  South  Buffalo  Ry.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  271),  declared  a  com- 
pulsory workmen's  compensation  act  unconstitutional.  Sub- 
sequently the  New  York  Constitution  was  amended  and  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  consequently  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  workmen's  compensation  act  that  contained  certain  com- 
pulsory features,  Matter  of  Jensen,  215  N.  Y.  514.  A  few 
courts  have  held  that  compulsory  compensation  acts  are  con- 
stitutional even  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  amendments, 
Raymond  r.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  233  Fed.  169;  (Washington  Act) 
Stoll  V.  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co.,  205  Fed.  169;  (Washington 
Act)  State  v.  Mountain  Timber  Co.,  75  Wash.  581 ;  American 
Coal  Co.  V.  Alleghany  County  Commons,  128  Md.  564.  In 
California  (1914)  there  was  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
permitted  a  compulsory  compensation  act.' 

Without  inquiring  too  curiously  whether  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  would  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  a  com- 
pulsory workmen's  compensation  act  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  social 
insurance  legislation,  if  compulsory,  would  be  best  safeguarded 
by  an  express  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  State  of  California  such  an  amendment  has  recently  been 
passed  to  pave  the  way  for  legislation  of  this  kind.  Of  course 
even  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily conclusive,  because  the  further  question  would  arise  as  to 
whether  such  legislation  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
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to  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  Noble  State  Bank  o.  Haskell, 
219  U.  S.  104;  Matter  of  Jensen  v.  So.  Pacific  R.R.,  supra. 
But  all  doubt  on  this  point  seems  to  have  been  removed  by 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  Central 
R.R.  Co.  tp.  White,  243  U.  S.  188,  decided  March  6,  1917.  The 
Federal  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that  the  New  York 
compulsory  workmen's  compensation  act  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  this  summary  is  not  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

B.  Old  Age  Pensiona  and  Unemplogment  iTiaurance. 
As  neither  of  these  forms  of  social  welfare  legislation  have 
ever  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  States,  the  question  of  legis- 
lative authority  has  never  been  presented  to  the  courts,  but 
the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Justice  Fitney's  opinion  in 
the  very  recent  case  of  Mountain  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington' 
(March  6,  1917),  where  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Washington  Compulsory  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  is 
of  such  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  insurance 
projects  that  it  deserves  extensive  quotation.  At  page  238  he 
said:  "The  authority  of  the  States  to  enact  such  laws  as 
reasonably  are  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  their  people,  carries  with  it  a 
wide  range  of  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  what  matters  are 
of  sufficiently  general  importance  to  be  subjected  to  state  reg- 
ulation and  administration.  Lawton  v.  Steele,  152  U.  S.  133i 
136.  'The  police  power  of  a  State  is  as  broad  and  plenary  as 
its  taxing  power.'  Kidd  p.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1,  26.  In 
Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27,  31,  the  court,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  said:  'Neither  the  (fourteenth)  amendment, — 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  —  nor  any  other  amendment, 
was  designed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  some- 
times termed  its  police  power,  to  prescribe  regulations  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  peace,  morals,  education,  and  good  order  of 
the  people,  and  to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of 
the  State,  develop  its  resources,  and  add  to  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  From  the  very  necessities  of  society,  legislation  of 
a  special  character,  having  these  objects  in  view,  must  often 
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be  had  in  certain  districts,  sucli  as  for  draining  marshes  and 
irrigating  arid  plains.  Special  burdens  are  often  necessary  for 
general  benefits  —  for  supplying  water,  preventing  fires,  light- 
ing districts,  cleaning  streets,  opening  parks,  and  many  other 
objects.  Regulations  for  these  purposes  may  press  with  more 
or  less  weight  upon  one  than  upon  another,  but  they  are  de- 
signed, not  to  impose  unequal  or  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
any  one,  but  to  promote,  with  as  little  individual  inconvenience 
as  possible,  the  general  good.  Though,  in  many  respects, 
necessarily  special  in  their  character,  they  do  not  furnish  just 
ground  of  complaint  if  they  operate  alike  upon  all  persons  and 
property  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.  Class 
legislation,  discriminating  against  some  and  favoring  others, 
is  prohibited,  but  legislation  which,  in  carrying  out  a  public 
purpose,  is  limited  in  its  application,  if  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation  it  affects  alike  alt  persons  similarly  situated,  is  not 
within  the  amendment.'  It  seems  to  us  that  the  considera- 
tions to  which  we  have  adverted  in  New  York  Central  R.R. 
Co.  t.  WTiite,  supra,  as  showing  that  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law  of  New  York  is  not  to  be  deemed  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  justice,  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  State  of  Washington  in  concluding  that 
the  matter  of  compensation  for  accidental  injuries,  with  result- 
ing loss  of  life  or  earning  capacity  of  men  employed  in  haz- 
ardous occupations,  is  of  sufficient  public  moment  to  justify 
making  the  entire  matter  of  compensation  a  public  concern,  to 
be  administered  through  State  agencies.  Certainly  the  opera- 
tion of  industrial  establishments  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  frequently  and  inevitably  produce  disabling  or  mortal 
injuries  to  the  human  beings  employed  is  not  a  matter  of 
wholly  private  concern.  It  hardly  would  be  questioned  that 
the  State  might  expend  public  monej-s  to  provide  hospital 
treatment,  artificial  limbs,  or  other  like  aid  to  persons  injured 
in  industrj',  and  homes  or  support  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  killed.  Does  direct  compensation  stand  on  a  less 
secure  ground?  A  familiar  exercise  of  State  power  b  the  grant 
of  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers  and  to  the  widows  and  depend- 
ents of  those  killed  in  war.  Such  legislation  usually  is  justified 
as  fulfilling  a  moral  obligation  or  as  tending  to  encourage  the 
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performance  of  the  public  duty  of  defense.  But  b  the  State 
powerless  to  compensate,  with  pensions  or  otherwise,  those  who 
are  disabled,  or  the  dependents  of  those  whose  lives  are  lost, 
in  the  industrial  occupations  that  are  so  necessary  to  develop 
the  resources  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State?  A  machine  as  well  as  a  bullet  may  produce  a  wound, 
and  the  disabling  effect  may  be  the  same.  In  a  recent  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  said:  'Under  our  statutes 
the  workman  is  the  soldier  of  organized  industry  accepting  a 
kind  of  pension  in  exchange  for  absolute  insurance  on  his 
master's  premises.'  Stertz  v.  Industrial  Insurance  Commis- 
sion, 15S  Fac.  Rep.  256,  263.  It  is  said  that  the  compensa- 
tion or  pension  under  this  law  is  not  confined  to  those  who  are 
left  without  means  of  support.  This  is  true.  But  is  the  State 
powerless  to  succor  the  wounded  except  they  be  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity?  Is  it  debarred  from  compensating  an  injured 
man  until  his  own  resources  are  first  exhausted?  This  would  be 
to  discriminate  against  the  thrifty  and  in  favor  of  the  improvi- 
dent. The  power  and  discretion  of  the  State  are  not  thus  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

In  view  of  the  recent  Federal  decisions  herein  referred  to 
it  is  obvious  that  "constitutional  rigorism"  is  at  an  end  and 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  State  legblation 
respecting  health,  unemployment  and  old  age  insurance.  Of 
course  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  such  measures 
are  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

That  doubt  could  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment expressly  conferring  upon  the  Legislature  authority  to 
provide  for  the  several  forms  of  social  insurance  herein  con- 
sidered.' 

1  Sine*  tlie  abovA  HtAtamaiit  whb  prapArAd,  the  fallowing  aonatitutioiiAl  Amendment  tua  Iwen 
adopted  in  lUaaubuMtii: 

AmsndmeDt  XLVIl.    The  muateaance  sad  diatribution  it  rouonnble  nt«.  durinc  time  of 
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EXCESS  CONDEMNATION. 


r.    INTRODUCTION. 

Excess  condemnation  is  the  taking  by  a  public  authority 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  of  more  land  and  property 
than  are  needed  for  the  actual  construction  of  a  contemplated 
improvement  with  a  view  to  selling  the  excess  at  such  increase 
in  value  as  may  accrue  from  the  improvement.  A  serious 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  plans  for  improvement  is  the 
universal  constitutional  limitation  on  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main through  the  provision  that  land  cannot  be  taken  except 
for  a  public  purpose.  The  usual  construction  of  this  phrase 
allows  a  public  authority  to  take  only  the  land  or  the  rights  in 
iand  required  for  the  actual  use  of  the  public. 

The  privilege  to  take  more  land  than  is  necessary  for  public 
improvement  is  commonly  urged  on  the  following  grounds:  — 

1.  That  it  enables  the  public  authority  to  control  the  future 
development  of  iand  adjacent  to  the  improvement. 

2.  That  it  permits  the  replotting  of  remnants  into  suitable 
building  lots. 

3.  That  it  will  in  some  cases  enable  a  city  to  recoup  itself 
for  expenditures  involved  in  public  improvements  to  a  greater 
extent  than  would  be  possible  through  the  levy  of  betterments. 


II.    CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING   TO  EXCESS 
CONDEMNATION. 
1.    Provisions  now  in  Force. 
Excess  condemnation  has  been  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  five  States,  namely,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin  and  Rhode  Island.     The  gist  of  these  constitutional 
provisions  is  given  herewith  and  also  the  exact  text  of  the 
amendments. 
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ilasfochiuetts. 
The  Massachusetts  amendment  adopted  in  1911  gives  the 
State  or  one  of  its  political  subdi^ions  the  power  of  excess 
condemnation.    The  power  b  limited  by  requiring  — 

1.  That  it  apply  only  to  streets. 

2.  That  only  enough  land  be  taken  to  form  suitable  building 
lots  abutting  on  the  improvements. 

3.  That  a  city  obtain  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  em- 
powering it  to  condemn  excess  lands. 

TTie  text  of  the  amendment  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion b  as  follows:*  — 

.  .  .  The  Legislature  may  by  special  acts  for  the  purpoGe  of  laying 
out,  mdemng  or  relocating  highways  or  streets,  authorise  the  taking  in 
fee  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  of  more  land 
and  property  than  are  needed  for  the  actual  constructbn  of  such  hi^ 
way  or  street:  ■provided,  hotrever,  that  the  land  and  property  authorized 
to  be  taken  are  Bpecified  in  the  act  and  are  no  more  in  extent  than  would 
be  sufficient  for  suitable  building  lots  on  both  sides  of  such  highway  or 
street;  and  after  so  much  of  the  land  or  property  has  been  appropriated 
for  such  highway  or  street  as  is  needed  therefor,  may  authorize  the  sale 
of  the  remainder  for  value  with  or  without  suitable  restrictions. 


New  York. 
The  New  York  amendment  adopted  in  1913  grants  the  power 
subject  to  these  restrictions:  — 

1.  That  it  apply  only  to  parks  and  streets, 

2.  That  only  enough  land  be  taken  to  make  suitable  building 
lots  abutting  on  the  improvement. 

In  1911  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  a  much  broader 
power  in  the  exercise  of  excess  condemnation  was  defeated. 
This  proposed  amendment  was  as  follows:  — 

When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  by  a  municipal 
corporation,  additional  adjoining  and  neighboring  property  may  be 
taken  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  by  general 
laws;   property  thus  taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for  public 


'  Utn  0/  Ntw  Vork,  mo.  \ 
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The  text  of  the  present  New  York  Constitutional  provision 
is  as  follows: '  — 

.  .  .  The  Legislature  may  authorize  cities  to  take  more  land  and 
property  than  is  needed  for  actual  construction  in  the  laying  out,  widen- 
ing, extending  or  reJoeating  parks,  public  places,  highways  or  streets; 
provided,  however,  that  the  additional  land  and  property  so  authorized 
to  be  taken  shall  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  form  suitable  building 
sites  abutting  on  such  park,  public  place,  highway  or  street.  After  so 
much  of  the  land  and  property  has  been  appropriated  for  such  park, 
pubhc  place,  highway  or  street  as  is  needed  therefor,  the  remainder  may 
be  sold  or  leased. 

The  New  York  constitutional  amendment,  like  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, provides  that  authorization  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  before  the  right  of  excess  condemnation  may  be 
exercised.  In  1914,  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  provision,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  amending  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  so  as  to 
permit  excess  condemnation.^  This  act,  however,  was  not 
accepted  by  the  mayor,  A  similar  act  passed  in  1915  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Legislature  by  a  conflicting  statute  enacted 
during  the  same  session.'  Finally  in  1916  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  proper  manner  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the 
mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  gives  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  that  city  the  power  "to  acquire 
additional  real  property  in  connection  with  any  improvement," 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  constitutional  limitation  "that  such 
additional  real  property  shall  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
.form  suitable  building  sites  abutting  on  the  improvement," 
The  statute  specifies  in  great  detail  the  procedure  according  to 
which  such  property  is  to  be  acquired,  the  method  of  assessing 
damages,  appeals  by  property  owners  and  so  on.* 

Rhode  Island. 
The  Rhode  Island  amendment  which  was  adopted  in  1916  is 
similar  to  the  New  York  amendment.    The  text  of  the  amend- 
ment is  as  follows:*  — 

1  Cowtiluli™  0/  Jtf™  York,  Art.  I,  SMt,  7. 
■  Smn.  Herbart  S..  EiitH  CondemiMion,  SS. 

>  Lam  tftltw  York.  1911.  Chi^p.in. 

'  Ad  Act  to  Bmend  th«  G[Mt«t  Men  York  Chactet,  Lain  o/  JVw  York.  I9I«,  Chap.  112. 

>  Cmuiiiution  oj  Rhoie  Iittni.  Art.  XVII.  Sect.  1. 
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The  Genenkl  Assembly  mny  authorize  the  acquiring  or  taking  in  fee 
by  the  State,  or  by  any  cities  or  towna,  of  more  land  and  property  than 
is  needed  for  actual  construction  in  the  establishing,  laying  out,  widen- 
ing,  extending  or  relocating  of  public  highways,  Btreets,  places,  parks  or 
parkways:  Provided,  however,  that  the  additional  land  and  property  so 
authorized  to  be  acquired  or  taken  shall  be  no  naore  in  extent  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  form  suitable  building  sites  abutting  on  such  public  high- 
way, street,  place,  park  or  parkways.  After  so  much  of  the  land  and 
property  has  been  appropriated  for  such  public  highway,  street,  place, 
park  or  parkway  as  ia  needed  therefor,  the  remainder  may  be  held  and 
improved  tor  any  public  purpose  or  purposes,  or  may  be  sold  or  leased 
for  value  with  or  without  suitable  restrictions,  and  in  case  of  any  such 
sale  or  lease  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  such  remainder  was  taken 
shall  have  the  first  right  to  purchase  or  lease  the  same  upon  such  terms 
as  the  state  or  city  or  town  is  willing  to  sell  or  lease  the  same. 


II  'iiKonsin. 
The  Wisconsin  amendment  of  1912  grants  a  somewhat 
broader  power  of  excess  condemnation  than  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York  or  Rhode  Island.  The  enumeration 
of  public  improvements  for  which  private  property  may  be 
taken  is  very  inclusive  and  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  the 
area  that  may  be  expropriated,  nor  is  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  excess  condemnation  dependent  upon  authorization  by  the 
State  Legislature.    The  amendment  reads  as  follows: '  — 

The  State  or  any  of  its  cities  may  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  con- 
demnation lands  for  establishing,  laying  out,  widening,  enlarging,  ex- 
tending, and  maintaining  memorial  grounds,  streets,  squares,  parkways, 
boule\-ards,  parks,  plaj'ground-',  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  reserva- 
tions in  and  about  and  along  and  leading  to  any  or  all  of  the  same;  and 
after  the  establishment,  laj'out,  and  completion  of  such  improvements, 
may  convey  any  such  real  estute  thus  acquired  and  not  necessary  for 
such  improvements,  n-jth  reservations  concerning  the  future  use  and 
occupation  of  such  real  estate,  so  as  to  protect  such  public  works  and 
improvements,  and  their  eniirons,  and  to  presen-e  the  \\ev,  appearance, 
light,  air,  and  usefulness  of  such  public  works. 

Although  this  amendment  i>crmits  a  wide  use  of  the  power  of 
excess  condemnation,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1914  to  extend 
the  power  even  further  by  the  adoption  of  the  following:  — 
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When  private  property  shall  be  or  has  been  taken  for  public  use  by  a 
municipal  corporation,  additional  adjoining  or  neighboring  property  may 
be  tAken  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  LegiBlature  by  general 
law.    Property  thus  taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for  public  use.' 

The  proposed  ameDdment  was  defeated,  however,  by  a  vote 
of  appro:dmately  three  to  one.* 

Ohio. 
The  Ohio  amendment  adopted  in  1912  is  also  rather  compre- 
hensive and  grants  the  power  of  excess  condemnation  subject  to 
no  express  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  or  purpose  for  which 
land  may  be  expropriated.  The  power  is  restricted,  however, 
by  the  prohibition  that  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  the  excess 
land  shall  not  be  included  in  the  municipality's  indebtedness, 
but  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  the  property  thus  acquired. 
The  exact  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows:*  — 

A  municipality  appropriatii^  or  otherwise  aequirmg  property  for 
public  use  may  in  furtherance  of  such  public  use  appropriate  or  acquire 
an  excess  over  that  actually  to  be  occupied  by  the  improvement,  and 
may  sell  such  excess  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  made  appropriate 
\o  preserve  the  improvement  made.  Bonds  may  be  issued  to  supply  the 
funds  in  whole  or  in  part  to  pay  for  the  exeeas  property  so  appropriated 
or  otherwise  acquired,  but  said  bonds  shall  be  a  lien  only  against  the 
property  so  acquired  for  the  improvement  and  excess,  and  they  shall 
not  be  a  liability  of  the  municipality  nor  be  included  In  any  limitation  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  such  municipaUty  prescribed  by  law. 


2.  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendments. 
Pennsyhania. 
In  addition  to  the  above  States  which  have  already  estab- 
lished the  right  of  excess  condemnation  in  their  constitutions  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Pennsylvania  I.*gislature  has  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  this  purpose  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  during  1917.  The  proposed  Pennsylvania 
amendment  provides  that  — 

I  Lain  of  Wiaamtin,  ItlS,    Joint  Rwotutioo,  21,  p.  W*.    Propoied  amendment  to  be  known 
M  S«t.  3*  of  AM.  XI. 

■  Tba  ficuiH  in  th«  Ameriean  Tmr  Book  for  IIH  an  S8.S06  (or,  150.021  Bvunlt, 
.  of  Ohio.  Alt.  XVUI.  Sect.  10. 
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The  State,  or  any  municipality  thereof,  acquiring  or  appropriating 
property  or  rights  over  or  in  property  for  public  use,  may,  in  furtherance 
of  its  plana  for  the  acquisition  and  public  use  of  such  property  or  rights, 
and  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
impose,  appropriate  an  excess  of  property  over  that  actually  to  be  occupied 
or  used  for  public  use,  and  may  thereafter  sell  or  lease  such  excess,  and 
impose  on  the  property  so  sold  or  leased  aDy  restrictions  appropriate  to 
preserve  or  enhance  the  benefit  to  the  public  of  the  property  actually 
occupied  or  used,' 

California. 

In  1914  the  people  of  California  defeated  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  excess  condemnation.  The  proposed 
amendment  read  as  follows:  — 

The  State  or  any  county,  city  and  county  or  incorporated  city  or 
town,  taking  or  appropriating  property  within  the  limits  thereof  for  public 
use  for  any  proposed  public  improvement  may  also  take  and  appropriate 
under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  additional,  adjoining  or  neighboring 
property  within  the  limits  thereof,  in  excess  of  that  actually  to  be  de- 
voted to  or  occupied  by  the  proposed  improvement,  and  such  additional 
land  so  taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for  public  use.  The  estate  in 
such  additional  property  so  taken  shall  be  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  such 
additional  property  may  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  whole 
or  in  piart,  under  such  terms  and  restrictions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
preserve  or  further  the  improvement  made  or  proposed  to  be  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  constructing,  enlarging  or  improving  a 
public  park,  playground,  boulevard,  street,  building  or  ground  therefor, 
any  county,  city  and  county,  incorporated  city  or  town  may  condemn 
lands  outside  of  its  boundaries  and  within  the  distance  of  10  miles  there- 
from, provided  that  no  land  within  any  other  county,  city  and  county, 
incorporated  city  or  town  shall  be  taken  without  the  consent  to  be  given 
in  any  manner  that  may  be  provided  by  law.  The  conditions  under  which 
such  additional  property  may  be  taken  or  appropriated,  the  means  and 
method  of  providing  payment  therefor  and  the  terms  and  restrictions 
under  which  such  property  may  be  sold,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
shall  be  prescribed  by  general  law.' 

In  1915  an  identical  amendment  was  again  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people,  but  was  defeated,  the 
popular  vote  being  92,048  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and  155,786 
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New  Jersey. 
An  amendment  authorizing  excess  condemnation  was  also 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  in  New  Jersey  during  1914,  but, 
like  the  California  provision,  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  This 
measure  was  almost  identical  in  its  provisions  with  the  recent 
Rhode  Island  amendment  and  was  as  follows:  — 

The  legislature  may  authorize  the  State,  or  couaties,  cities,  towns, 
boroughs  or  other  municipalities,  or  any  board,  governing  body  or  com- 
mission of  the  same  to  take  more  land  and  property  than  is  needed  for 
actual  construction  in  the  laying  out,  widening,  extending  or  relocating 
the  parks,  public  places,  highways  or  streets;  provided,  however,  that 
the  additional  lands  and  properties  so  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be 
DO  more  than  sufficient  to  form  suitable  building  sites  abutting  on  such 
park,  public  place,  highway  or  street.  After  so  much  of  the  land  or 
property  taken  has  been  appropriated  for  such  park,  public  place,  high- 
way or  street  as  is  needed  therefor,  the  remainder  may  be  sold  or  leased 
and  reasonable  restrictions  imposed.' 

3.    Summary  of  Constitutional  Provisions. 

From  the  above  analysis  of  constitutional  provisions  dealing 
with  the  subject  it  appears  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  public  improvements  to  which  excess 
condemnation  may  be  applied,  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be 
taken,  and  as  to  the  requirements  for  executory  legislation.  In 
Massachusetts  the  application  of  the  right  of  excess  condemna- 
tion is  limited  to  streets;  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  to 
streets  and  parks;  while  in  Wisconsin  the  list  of  improvements 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution  is  more  inclusive.  Ohio  is  the 
only  one  of  the  five  States  which  does  not  restrict  the  exercise 
of  excess  condemnation  to  a  specified  list  of  purposes. 

As  to  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  acquired,  three  of  the 
five  States,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  prov^ide 
that  the  excess  property  shall  not  be  more  than  is  necessary  to 
form  suitable  building  lots  abutting  on  the  improvement,  while 
the  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  amendments  do  not  contain  such  re- 
strictions. 

The    right   of   excess   condemnation    is   further   limited    in 

<  PnipoHdanieDdinsDtlotbeNewJenerCcHutitutioD.Art.IV.S«t.IX.    St« Laa-io/ Spicitl 
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Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  by  the  fact  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  does  not  of  itself  give  cities  this 
right,  but  requires  that  authorization  for  its  exercise  must  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Legblature.  In  the  Constitutions  of 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  the  grant  of  power  is  made  directly  to 
municipalities  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  authorization  by 
statute. 


in.    PROVISIONS  OF  STATE   LAWS  RELATING  TO  EXCESS 
CONDEMNATION. 

The  right  of  excess  condemnation  has  also  been  pro\'ided  for 
in  several  States  by  legislation  alone  and  without  amending  the 
constitution.  Such  legislation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
first,  special  acts  granting  the  power  to  a  particular  city  and 
secondly  general  laws  conferring  the  right  upon  any  city  in  the 
State. 

1,    Special  Acts. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  exercise  of  excess  condemnation 
in  the  United  States  was  in  1812  when  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  giving  the  Commissioners  of  Estimate  and 
Assessment  of  New  York  City  the  power  to  take  and  sell 
remnants  of  such  lots  as  might  be  left  after  the  opening  of  a 
street  or  park.'  A  similar  law  was  enacted  in  1833  applying  to 
Brooklyn,^  but  in  1850  a  decision  was  rendered  holding  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  take  and  dispose  of  surplus  lands  for 
profit  except  with  the  owner's  consent.'  Another  early  authori- 
zation of  the  right  of  excess  condemnation  was  in  New  Jersey 
in  1870,  when  the  Legislature  gave  the  city  of  Newark  the 
power  to  purchase  at  its  discretion  "all  or  any  part  of  the 
lands,  real  estate,  and  buildings  and  improvements"  within  a 
prescribed  area  in  order  to  enlarge,  widen  and  straighten 
streets,  and  to  sell  such  of  the  land  as  was  not  needed  for 
public  purposes.*  More  recently  the  State  Legislature  of 
Connecticut   has   passed   a   special   act   gi^nng  to  the   city  of 
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Hartford  rather  wide  latitude  in  the  taking  of  excess  lands, 
although  it  is  reported  that  the  city  has  been  most  consen'ative 
in  exercising  its  authority,' 

2.     Gener-vl  Laws. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  aboi'e-mentioned  special  acts 
are  the  general  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  Virginia  (1906) 
aod  Oregon  (1913)  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  excess 
condemnation  by  any  city.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature 
passed  a  general  law  for  the  same  purpose  in  1907,  but  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  on 
the  ground  that  the  constitutional  provision  permitting  the 
appropriation  of  private  property  for  public  use  contemplated 
an  "actual  use"  by  the  public  and  not  by  private  individuals.' 
The  texts  of  the  Virginia  and  Oregon  excess  condemnation  acts 
are  as  follows:  —  ' 

Virginia. 

Any  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
gift,  or  condemnatioa  property  adjoining  its  parks,  or  plats  on  which 
its  monmnents  are  located,  or  other  property  used  for  public  purposes  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  parks,  plats  or  property,  which  is  used  and  main- 
tained in  such  a  manner  as  to  impair  the  beauty,  usefulness  or  efBdency 
of  such  parks,  plats,  or  public  property,  and  may  likewise  acquire  property 
adjacent  to  any  street,  the  topography  of  which,  from  its  proximity 
thereto,  impairs  the  convenient  use  of  such  street,  or  renders  impracticable 
without  extraordinary  expense,  the  improvement  of  the  same,  and  the 
city  or  town  so  acquiring  any  such  property  may  subsequently  dispose 
of  the  property  so  acquired,  making  limitations  as  to  the  uses  thereof, 
which  will  protect  the  beauty,  usefulness,  efficiency  or  convenience  of 
such  parks,  plats  or  property.* 

Oregon. 

Section  2,  It  shall  be  lawful  for,  and  the  right  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  any  incorporated  city  of  this  State  having  10,000  or  more  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase,  acquire,  take,  use,  enter  upon  and  appropriate  land 
and  property  in  excess  of  what  may  be  needed  for  any  such  public  squares. 
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parks,  or  playgrounds;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  ordinance  pro- 
viding therefor  the  municipal  authorities  thereof  shall  specify  and  de- 
scribe the  land  authorized  to  be  taken,  purchased,  acquired,  used  and 
appropriated,  which  land  shall  not  embrace  more  than  200  feet  beyond 
the  boundary  line  of  the  property  to  be  used  for  such  pubhc  squares, 
parks,  or  playgrounds,  in  order  to  protect  the  same  by  the  re-sale  of 
such  ne^bboring  property  with  restrictions  whenever  the  councils  thereof 
shall  by  ordinance  determine  thereon;  provided,  further,  that  in  the 
said  ordinance  the  councils  thereof  shall  declare  that  the  control  of  such 
neighboring  property  within  200  feet  of  the  boundary  lines  of  such  public 
squares,  parks,  or  playgrounds,  is  reasonably  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect such  public  squares,  parks  or  playgrounds,  their  environs,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  view,  appearance,  light,  air,  health  or  usefulness  thereof. 

Section  3.  That  after  so  much  of  said  land  and  property  referred  to 
'  in  Section  2  of  this  act  has  been  appropriated,  as  is  needed,  for  public 
squares,  parks  or  playgrounds  aforesaid,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
such  city  may  by  ordinance  authorize  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  such 
land  or  property  and  impose  such  restrictions  in  any  deed  or  deeds  of  re- 
sale as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper;  provided,  however,  that 
such  ordinance  shall  specify  correctly  and  describe  the  land  or  property 
to  be  sold,  and  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  use  thereof  whenever  the 
councils  thereof  shall  by  ordinance  determine  thereon  and  which  are  to 
be  imposed  and  inserted  in  such  deed  or  deeds  of  re-sale. 

Section  4.  That  the  taking,  using,  acquiring  and  appropriating  of 
private  property  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  specified,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  taking,  using  and  appropriating  such  private  property  for 
pubhc  use;  provided,  however,  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  re- 
sale of  any  neighboring  property  taken  m  excess  of  what  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  actual  construction,  opening,  widening,  extending  and  laying 
out  of  any  such  pubhc  square,  park  or  playground,  as  in  this  act  pro- 
vided, shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  and  be  used  in  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  as  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  any  bond  issues 
herein  authorized.  Any  surplus  arising  from  such  transaction  shall  be 
turned  over  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  park  department  of  such  city.' 

IV.  MASSACHUSETTS  EXPERIENCE. 
Excess  condemnation  has  received  more  attention  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  in  any  other  State  witli  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  New  York.  In  1903  the  General  Court  appointed  a  legis- 
lative Committee  on  Eminent  Domain  which  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  land  takings  abroad  and  recommended  a  bill 
providing  that  remnants  of  lots  unsuitable  for  building  purposes 
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might  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  improvements.' 

A  measure  based  in  part  upon  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1904.  The 
essential  provision  of  this  statute  (omitting  various  sections  re- 
lating to  the  award  of  damages,  etc.)  is  as  follows:  — 


The  Commonwealth,  or  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth  so  far  as  the 
territory  within  its  limits  is  concerned,  may  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  take  in  fee  by  right  of  eminent  domain  the  whole  of  any  estate, 
part  of  which  is  actually  required  for  the  laying  out,  alteration  or  location 
by  it  of  any  public  work,  if  the  remnant  left  after  taking  such  part  would 
from  its  size  or  shape  be  unsuited  for  the  erection  of  suitable  and  appro- 
priate buildings,  and  if  public  convenience  and  necessity  require  such 
taking.* 

On  account  of  its  doubtful  constitutionality  there  was  con- 
siderable hesitancy  in  making  use  of  the  statute  of  1904.  The 
matter  was  further  complicated  by  an  advisory  Opinion  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1910  which  expressed  the  view 
that  the  acquiring  and  re-allotting  of  land  on  either  side  of  a 
thoroughfare  in  parcels  of  suitable  size  and  shape  for  sale  to 
private  individuals  bore  no  direct  relation  to  the  construction  or 
use  of  the  street  and  would  be  unconstitutional,*  The'  result 
was  that  in  1911  a  constitutional  amendment'  permitting  the 
General  Court  to  authorize  excess  condemnation  of  land  for 
public  purposes  was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  adopted,  thus 
removing  all  question  of  constitutionality.* 

Excess  Condemnation  at  Worcester.  —  As  noted  above  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  excess  condemnation  in  Massachusetts 
necessitates  the  special  permission  of  the  Legislature.  So  far 
there  has  been  only  one  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
power  in  the  State,  namely  in  Worcester.  In  1912  the  General 
Court  granted  this  city  the  right  to  take  excess  property  in  the 
widening  of  Belmont  Street  by  an  act  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows :  — 

1  HouH  DocumeaC,  No.  2«S,  Dk.  28.  igw. 
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Sectton  1.    The  city  of  Worcester  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  in 

fee  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Belmont  street,  so^jlled,  in  that  city, 
the  whole  or  parts  of  a  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  depth,  from  the  southerly  aide  of  Belmont  street  between 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  easterly  line  of  Warden  street  with  the 
southerly  line  of  Belmont  street  easterly  to  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  westerly  line  of  Lake  avenue  with  the  southerly  line  of  Belmont 
street, 

Sectiox  2.  After  so  much  of  the  land  or  property  as  is  taken  by  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Behnont  street  on  the  southerly  side 
thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  one,  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  such  street  as  is  needed  therefor,  the  city  may  sell  the 
remainder  for  value,  with  or  without  suitable  restrictions.' 

The  object  in  obtaining  the  power  of  excess  condemnation 
■was  to  enable  the  city  to  control  the  remnants  of  land  which 
would  be  loft  if  only  such  property  was  taken  as  was  necessary 
for  the  actual  widening  of  the  street.  In  accordance  with  the 
pro%isions  of  the  act  the  cit>'  condemned  and  took  198,010 
square  feet,  about  half  of  which  was  used  for  the  actual  widen- 
ing of  the  street,  the  remainder  being  divided  into  buildings  lots 
abutting  on  the  boulevard.  About  $46,000  has  already  been 
paid  for  the  land,  the  money  haWng  been  borrowed  on  ten-year 
bonds  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  financial  results  of 
this  experiment  are  not  yet  available  as  the  city  has  not  paid 
for  all  the  land  acquired  nor  sold  the  excess. 

<  A<U  *nd  Kt^ra  b/ V—ailtinlu.  lilt.  Clwp.  lU. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  PUR- 
POSES OF  TAXATION. 


I.  Equality  in  Taxation. 
The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
formed  under  the  influence  of  a  very  literal  interpretation  of  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law.  This  was  especially  true 
with  respect  to  taxation,  and  hence  it  Is  common  to  find  a 
constitutional  requirement  that  taxes  shall  be  equal  or  uniform. 
In  those  States  in  which  the  courts  have  held  this  to  require 
all  forms  of  property  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  thb  limita- 
tion upon  the  taxing  power  runs  counter  to  the  opinion  now 
commonly  held  by  students  of  finance  that  it  may  be  both 
politically  and  economically  advantageous  to  tax  different 
kinds  of  property  or  even  different  amounts  of  the  same  kind 
of  property  at  different  rates.  To  tax  one  kind  of  property  at 
a  lower  rate  than  another  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  giving 
of  an  unjustifiable  concession  or  the  granting  of  a  special  favor. 
It  is  often  the  only  means  of  equalizing  the  public  burden 
which  different  kinds  of  property  may  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
In  Massachusetts  the  principle  of  a  varying  rate  in  taxation 
has  been  recognized  in  the  Forty-first  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  which  the  Legislature  is  authorized  "to  prescribe 
for  wild  or  forest  lands  such  methods  of  taxation  as  will  develop 
and  conserve  the  forest  resources  of  the  commonwealth,"  and 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Amendment  in  which  authority  is  given  to 
levy  an  income  tax  which  "may  be  at  different  rates  upon 
income  derived  from  different  classes  of  property."  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  the  Constitution  requires  that  all  taxes 
levied  shall  be  "proportional."  But  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  carefully  distinguished  taxes  from  excises,  and  while  it  ha» 
rigorously  interpreted  the  word  "proportional"  as  applied  to 
taxes,  it  has  opened  a  way  to  relief  by  removing  excises  from 
the  operation  of  the  rule  of  uniformity.  In  Oliver  ».  Washing- 
ton Mills  (1865),  11  AUen,  268,  274,  the  Court  said: 
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The  wordfl  "tax"  and  "excise,"  although  oft«n  used  as  synonymous, 
are  to  be  considered  as  having  entirely  distinct  and  separate  significa- 
tioQB,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  c.  1, 
sec.  1,  art.  4.  The  former  is  a  charge  apportioned  either  among  the 
whole  people  of  the  State,  or  those  residing  within  certain  districts, 
municipalities  or  sections.  It  is  required  to  be  imposed,  as  we  shall 
more  fully  explain  hereafter,  so  that,  if  levied  for  the  pubUc  charges  of 
government,  it  shall  be  shared  according  to  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
which  each  person  may  possess;  or,  if  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  some 
local  improvement  of  a  public  nature,  it  shall  be  home  by  those  who 
will  receive  some  special  and  peculiar  beneht  or  advantage  which  an 
expenditure  of  money  for  a  pubUc  object  may  cause  to  those  on  whom 
the  tax  is  assessed.  An  excise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  difierent  character. 
It  is  based  on  no  rule  of  apportionment  or  equality  whatever.  It  is  a 
fixed,  absolute  and  direct  charge  laid  on  merchandise,  products  or  com- 
modities, without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
those  on  whom  it  may  fall,  or  to  any  supposed  relation  between  money 
expended  for  a  pubUc  object  and  a  special  benefit  occasioned  to  thoae  by 
whom  the  charge  is  to  be  paid.  Portland  Bank  f.  Apthorp,  12  Mass. 
252,  255.    Commonwealth  f.  People's  Savings  Bank,  5  Allen,  431. 


Of  the  remaining  States  of  the  Union  thirty-four  permit 
property  to  be  dassified  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Nineteen  of 
these  States  accomplish  this  by  express  constitutional  provision, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  present  trend  of  opinion  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  have  adopted  this  provision 
within  the  past  twenty  years.    (See  post,  page  14.) 

11.    What  is  a  "Proportion'al"  Tax. 

The  term    "  proportional "   has   been   interpreted    in   many 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.     Some  of  the  more 

important  are  here  indicated.     In  Portland  Bank  t.  Apthorp 

(1815),  12  Mass.  252,  255,  the  Court  said: 

Those  taxes  must  be  proportional  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  persona 
resident,  and  estates  lying,  nithin  the  Commonwealth.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  requires  an  estimate  or  ^-aluation  of  all  the  property  in  tba 
Commonwealth^  and  then  an  assessment  upon  each  individual,  accord- 
ing to  his  proportion  of  that  property.  To  select  any  indi\'idual  or  com- 
pany, or  any  specific  article  of  property,  and  assess  them  by  themselves, 
would  be  a  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
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In  Oliver  r.  Washington  Mills  (1865),  11  Allen,  268,  275, 
Chief  Justice  Bigelow  said  that  taxes  "should  be  laid  on  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  within  the  Commonwealth,  so  that, 
taking  '  all  the  estates  lying  within  the  Commonwealth'  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  proportion,  each  taxpayer  should  be  obliged 
to  bear  only  such  part  of  the  general  burden  as  the  property 
owned  by  him  bore  to  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised."  The 
learned  judge  then  continued: 

This  rule  of  proportion  was  based  on  the  obvious  and  just  principle 
that  the  benefit  which  such  person  derives  from  the  govenunent  haa 
direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  prpperty  which  he  possesses  and  enjoys 
under  its  sanction  and  protection.  It  was  to  prevent  this  essential  prin- 
ciple from  being  violated  or  disregarded,  and  to  render  it  certain  that 
taxation  for  general  purposes  of  government  should  be  made  equal,  that 
it  was  expressly  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  a  valuation  of  estates 
within  the  Commonwealth  should  be  taken  anew  decennially  at  least, 
and  oftener  if  the  Legislature  should  order.  Having  regard  to  these 
explicit  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  we  think  it  clear  beyond  dispute 
that  an  unlimited  discretion  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  especially  as  to 
money  iraised  for  the  public  charges  of  government,  was  not  reposed  in 
the  Legislature. 

In  Cheshire  v.  County  Commissioners  (1875),  118  Mass. 
386,  389,  the  Court  said; 

That  provision  requires  that  all  taxes  levied  under  its  authority  be 
"proportional  and  reasonable,"  and  forbids  their  imposition  upon  one 
class  of  persons  or  property  at  a  different  rate  from  that  which  is  applied 
to  other  classes,  whether  that  discrimination  is  effected  directly  in  the 
assessment  or  indirectly  through  arbitrary  and  unequal  methods  of 
valuation.  .  .  .  No  enactment  respecting  taxation  under  this  clause 
conforms  to  its  provisions  if  it  directly  and  necessarily  tends  to  dispro- 
portion in  the  assessment. 

In  Northampton  e.  County  Commissioners  (1887),  145  Mass. 
108,  109,  the  Court  expressed  similar  views  in  these  words: 

If,  for  instance,  the  Legislature  should  arbitrarily  designate  a  certain 
class  of  persons  on  whom,  or  a  certain  class  of  property  on  which,  a  tax 
was  to  be  imposed,  without  reference  to  any  rule  of  proportion,  or  without 
regard  to  the  share  of  the  public  charge  which  either  should  bear  rela- 
tively to  that  borne  by  other  persons  or  property,  or  without  regard  to 
any  special  benefit  which  m^ht  accrue  to  the  property  subjected  to  the 
tax,  such  imposition  would  be  unlawful. 
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In  1908,  the  Senate  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  to  the  validity  of  an  act  "exempting 
from  all  other  taxation.  State  and  local,  the  classes  of  intan^ble 
personal  property  hereinafter  enumerated,  and  to  impose 
thereon,  either  as  a  property  tax,  duty,  or  excise,  a  uniform  tax 
at  the  rate  of  three  mills  in  each  dollar  of  the  fair  cash  valua- 
tion thereof,  viz, : 

"(1)  Money  on  hand,  on  deposit,  or  at  interest,  and  other 
debts  due  the  taxpayer; 

"  (2)  Public  stocks  and  securities; 

"  (3)  The  bonds  of  domestic  and  foreign  corporations; 

"(4)  The  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  foreign  corporations 
now  taxable  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  12  of  the  Revised 
Laws." 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  the  Justices  made  an  exten^ve 
examinat'on  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "proportional," 
and  said  (195  Mass.  607,  614): 

The  natural  and  direct  effect  of  the  exemption  referred  to  in  the  que»- 
tioD  propounded  by  the  honorable  Senate  would  be  to  diminish  very 
largely  the  amount  of  property  taxable  at  the  regular  rate,  and  to  impoee 
upon  the  exempted  property  a  tax  at  hardly  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
average  rate  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  would 
tend  largely  to  increase  the  rate  upon  other  classes  of  property,  and  thus 
to  make  the  tax  disproportional.  We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  meUiod 
of  taxation  would  be  unconstitution&l. 

The  only  plausible  ai^ument  to  be  urged  to  the  contrary  is  that,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  taxation  of  intangible 
property,  much  of  it  goes  untaxed,  and  the  proposed  exemption  of  it  in 
part  would  be  likely  to  produce  greater  returns  from  it  than  are  obtuned 
under  the  present  ej-Btem.  We  do  not  think  that  this  conjecture,  founded 
on  the  failure  to  enforce  the  present  law,  and  the  possibility  that  a  statute 
less  onerous  upon  the  owners  of  this  class  of  property  would  be  better 
enforced,  justifies  a  method  of  taxation  which  is  necessarily,  and  by  in- 
tendment, very  disproportional.  To  warrant  a  plain  departure  from  the 
general  rule  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show,  not  only  that  this  rule  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its  authors, 
but  that  the  proposed  rule,  confessedly  far  from  correct,  would  be  slmoat 
certain  to  give  better  results.  Predictions,  resting  on  the  nonenforcement 
of  one  law  and  the  unccrtaintj'  whether  another  similar  but  less  burdeo- 
some  law  n-ould  be  enforced,  arc  too  unreliable  to  warrant  a  disregard 
of  a  simple  rule  of  proportion  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  But  if  these 
K-ere  established  facts  they  would  not  justify  a  departure  from  the  ptatD 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  requiring  taxes  to  be  proportional. 
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In  the  Opinion  of  the  Justices  (1911),  208  Mass.  616,  these 
earlier  authorities  were  reviewed  and  affirmed.  The  subject 
again  received  elaborate  consideration  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Justices  (1915),  220  Mass.  613,  618,  where  the  Court  repeated 
the  substance  of  the  foregoing  opinions  in  the  following  cogent 
language : 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of 
Chapter  I,  Section  1,  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
whereby  the  General  Court  is  empowered  "to  impose  and  levy  propor- 
tional and  reasonable  aaseasmenta,  rates,  and  taxes,  upon  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of,  and  persons  resident,  and  estates  lying,  within  the  said  Common- 
wealth; and  also  to  impose  and  levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises  upon 
any  produce,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  commodities,  whatsoever, 
brought  into,  produced,  manufactured,  or  being  within  the  same."  These 
words  contain  the  entire  grant  to  tax.  They  comprehend  two  general 
powers,  one  to  lay  assessments,  rates  and  taxes  upon  persons  and  prop- 
erty, the  other  to  impose  duties  or  excises  upon  conmtodities.  These  two 
branches  of  the  taxing  power  are  clearly  separated.  They  are  different  in 
kind  and  are  expressed  in  different  terms.  The  power  to  tax,  which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  levy  assessments,  rates  and  taxes,  relates  to  persons 
and  property.  The  power  in  this  respect  is  not  boundless.  It  is  restricted 
to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  "proportional  and  reasonable."  These  are 
words  of  limitation.  Capitation  and  property  taxes  must  be  levied  in 
conformity  to  this  limitation.  The  significant  word  in  the  present  con- 
nection is  "proportional."  A  general  property  tax,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
portional, must  be  divided  so  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  shall  be  shared 
by  the  taxpayers  according  to  the  taxable  real  and  personal  estate  of  each. 
A  tax  for  a  local  improvement  must  be  apportioned  according  to  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  several  estates  from  the  public  expenditure.  While  the 
power  to  tax  includes  all  persons  and  all  estates  within  the  Commonwealth, 
and  this  is  most  comprehensive,  at  the  same  time  the  restriction  to  the 
effect  that  all  taxes  must  be  "proportional"  is  equally  extensive.  On  the 
other  hand  an  excise,  including  thereby  both  duties  and  excises,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  need  not  be  based  on  any  rule  of  proportion.  It  must 
only  be  "  reasonable."  It  is  a  fixed  and  absolute  charge  upon  the  element 
selected,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  property  or  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayer. 


III.    Recommendations  of  Massachusetts  Tax  Officials. 
The  Special  Commission  on  Taxation  appointed  in  1915,  in 
-discussing  the  principle  of  uniformity  as  expressed  by  the  word 
"proportional,"  made  these  observations: 
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The  chief  argument  for  the  principle  is  only  an  ai^ument  for  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple general  in  its  application,  and  not  for  it  as  a  principle  applying  to  the 
taxation  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
That  argument  is  stated  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Volume  195, 
Massachusetts  Reports,  at  page  612,  as  follows  [quoted  from  11  Allen, 
268,275]:  — 

This  nils  or  proportion  was  baced  Od  the  obvious  aod  jiut  priaeiple  ^*t  the 
beoefit  which  each  pereoo  derivea  from  government  hui  direct  retation  to  the  unouot 
of  property  which  he  poeeeaaee  and  enjoj^  under  its  sanction  and  protection- 


It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  words  "amount  of  property"  in  the  sen- 
tence quoted  mean  "whole  amount  of  property,"  and  it  is  furtiier  mathe- 
matically clear  that  if  a  just  and  proportional  tax  is  secured  by  taxing  all 
within  the  taxing  district  at  the  same  rate  upon  all  their  property,  so  that 
the  tax  of  each  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  property, 
that  tax  cannot  be  just  or  proportional  which  taxes  some  within  the  taxing 
district  who  are  owners  of  real  estate  at  one  rate  and  others  who  are  owners 
of  intangible  property  at  another  rate.  Taxes  under  such  a  system  may  be 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  property  held  by  individual 
taxpayers.  We  are  driven  either  to  accept  the  principle  as  applied  to  all 
property  or  to  abandon  it  altogether.  By  adopting  the  recent  constitu- 
tbnal  amendments  [Forty-first  and  Forty-fourth],  the  people  of  this 
Conunonwealth  have  approved  the  doctrine  that  a  tax  need  not  be  pro- 
portional to  be  just.  The  Commission  therefore  believes  that  the  require 
ment  should  be  removed  from  the  Constitution. 

The  Commission  also  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  court  in  Oliver  v.  Washington  Mills 
(1865),  11  Allen,  268,  that  the  rule  of  proportion  distributes 
the  burden  of  taxation  according  to  the  benefits  received.  The 
Commission  said: 

While  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  L^islature,  even  if  unimpeded  by 
constitutional  provisions,  to  distribute  with  certainty  and  with  equity  the 
burdens  of  gp^-emment  on  the  theory  of  benefit,  because  it  is  practicalljr 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  measure  the  benefit  which  each  individual 
receives,  we  believe  that  the  tai^k  is  impossible  for  a  Legislature  limited  hy 
the  pro^'ision  that  taxes  must  be  proportional. 

The  paut>er  who  at  public  expense  is  gi^'en  the  best  of  medical  or  surgjcal 
treatment  at  a  modem  hospital  may  owe  life  itself  to  organiied  govern- 
ment, while  the  strong  and  intelligent  man  who  has  attained  wealth  imdw 
our  system  of  go\'emment  might,  through  his  strength  and  intelligence, 
baw  secured  at  least  his  own  material  comfort  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  It 
is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  amount  of  property  which  each  enjoys  IB  a 
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measure  of  the  benefit  he  receives  from  government,  and  that  therefore 
he  should  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  property. 

Most  political  economists  and  writers  on  the  principles  of  taxation, 
while  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  benefits  each  enjoys  from  government 
are  greater  than  any  taxes  he  may  ever  be  called  on  to  pay,  realise  the 
impossibility  of  equitably  apportioning  those  benefits,  and  for  this  reason 
and  others  abandon  the  principle  that  taxes  should  be  laid  in  proportion  to 
benefits  received.  They  adopt  instead  the  more  easily  applied  principle 
that  the  burdens  of  government  should  be  distributed  in  proportion  to 
the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  bear'them. 

Our  present  constitutional  limitation  does  roughly  comply  with  this 
requirement,  for  the  amount  of  property  a  man  possesses  is  certainly  some 
measure  of  his  ability  to  pay  taxes.  But  in  actual  application  it  is  no 
doubt  a  much  less  accurate  measure  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  since  the  increase  of  intan^ble  property  and  even  of 
many  kinds  of  tangible  property  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  discovery 
and  assessment. 

The  Commission  further  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
rule  of  uniformity  as  established  in  the  Constitution  prevented 
the  adoption  of  other  principles  of  taxation  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  sound  and  desirable.  As  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  the  Commission  said:  — 

Further,  the  constitutional  provision  takes  no  account  of  the  principle 
of  progression,  which  in  theory  commends  itself  to  most  writers  on  taxa- 
tion. A  laboring  man  with  an  income  of  S600,  a  family  of  four  children 
and  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  is  much  less  able  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  $40  than  is  the  man  — possibly  a  bachelor  ~  with  9300,000  of 
productive  property  to  pay  a  tax  of  $6,000.  The  tax  in  the  second  case, 
large  as  it  is,  does  not  demand  a  sacrifice  from  the  taxpayer  of  actual 
necessaries  of  life.  In  our  inheritance  and  succession  tax,  which  has  been 
held  to  be  an  excise  and  bo  not  subject  to  the  constitutional  limitation 
under  discussion,  the  Commonwealth  has  observed  the  principle  of  pro- 
gression rather  than  of  proportion.  The  Comjnission  believes  that  most 
people  famihar  with  the  inheritance  tax  consider  it  more  just  in  principle 
than  is  the  property  tax. 

It  should  further  be  observed  that  the  constitutional  limitation  under 
consideration  takes  no  accoimt  of  the  diffusion  of  tax  burdens.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  actual  burden  of  a  tax  often  does  not  remain 
where  the  law  first  placed  it.  If  a  tax  is  levied  on  ground  rent,  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  landlords  alone  pay  It,  but  a  tax  on  houses 
will  to  some  extent  fall  on  the  tenants.  A  tax  on  machinery  may  have 
either  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  price  of  the  product,  or,  if  that  is  impossi- 
ble because  of  competition  from  outside  the  State  where  burdens  are  less 
oppressive,  of  driving  certain  manufacturers  from  the  Commonwealth. 
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Because  of  euch  considerations  the  Conunission  believes  that  certain 
idnda  of  property  cannot  justly  be  taxed  on  income,  and  yet  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as  land  values.  Among  such  kinds  of  prop- 
erty are  included  live-stock  and  agricultural  products,  certain  farm 
implements  and  machinery,  and  probably  machinery  employed  in  pro- 
duction and  merchandise  awaiting  sale.  But  the  Commission  is  not  now 
recommending  that  the  Commonwealth  should  at  once  adopt  a  system  of 
taxation  involving  the  principle  of  progression  or  relieve  to  any  d^reft 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  machinery  from  taxation.  Its  position 
is  rather  that  it  should  be  possible  to  take  such  action  as  may  at  the  time 
commend  itself  to  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  retain  such  changes 
ao  long  as  experience  proves  them  wise.  As  tax  laws  produce  very  different 
effects  when  applied  U>  different  classes  of  property,  it  should  be  possible 
to  give  due  consideration  to  those  effects  when  framing  laws. 

The  Legislatures  of  many  States,  including  the  neighboring  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  possess  this 
power  to  tax  different  classes  of  property  at  different  rates,  and  it  is  often 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of  their  respective 
States,  sometimes  to  the  distinct  loes  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  The 
Conunission  believes  that  this  right  could  wisely  be  granted  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State. 

To  sum  up,  the  r«quirement  of  proportionality  is  wrong  in  theory  and 
contrary  to  the  best  practice,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Tax  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts  has  several  times 
made  recommendations  in  substantial  accord  with  those  of 
the  Special  Commission  on  Taxation.    In  1914  he  said: 

Our  tax  system  exhibits  mistakes  in  principle  and  weaknesses  of  ad- 
ministration. The  former  are  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  And  yet  apparently 
we  must  adhere  to  them  so  long  as  our  Constitution  continues  to  restrict 
the  L^islature.  Some  of  the  States  of  the  country  have  never  had  such 
conetitutiona]  limitations  as  exist  here.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  the  Legislature  is  substantially  free  to  do  as  it  wit]  in  the 
taxation  of  different  classes  of  property  in  different  ways.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  wisdom  rather  than  folly  has  characteriied  their  tax  enact- 
ments. Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  Washington  and  California  are  other  States  in  which  in  recent 
jrears  changes  in  constitutions  or  laws  or  both  have  been  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  legislature  has  freer  action  and  greater  discreticm. 
In  these  States  improvement  has  been  made  by  one  method  or  another, 
and  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  underlying  principles  of  Sscal  policy 
and  tax  law  is  better  than  ours. 

The  improvements  accomplished  in  these  se^'eral  States  are  ettber  in 
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the  direction  of  the  classification  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  or 
the  taxation  of  some  kinds  of  property  in  terms  of  the  income  it  produces. 
A  third  way  does  not  exist.  Either  method  is  preferable  to  the  system 
y  by  our  Constitution.^ 


In  1915,  in  a  special  report  to  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  Tax  Commissioner  said: 

"Proportional"  taxation  has  been  defined  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  varioUB  decisions.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  under 
the  rule  of  proportionality  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  that  every  kind 
of  property  here  taxed  must  be  taxed  at  the  some  rate  as  every  other 
kind  of  property  which  is  taxed,  or  that  all  taxable  property  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rat«  of  taxation.  Each  municipality  is  a  taxing  district, 
and  it  follows  that  there  are  as  many  tax  rates  as  there  are  municipahties, 
since  in  every  case  the  rate  is  merely  a  quotient,  i.e.,  the  total  amount 
to  be  raised  divided  by  the  total  valuation  of  the  assessed  property  in  the 
municipality.  Thus,  the  property  of  Wobum,  with  a  rate  of  $26,  is  not 
taxed  "proportionately"  with  the  property  of  Orleans,  where  the  rate 
is  S3;  but  all  taxed  property  in  Wobum  is  taxed  at  $26,  and  all  taxed 
property  in  Orleans  is  taxed  at  $3,  —  and  so  on  in  every  municipality. 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  said  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  unifonn  tax  rate  for  any  class  of  property  everywhere 
in  the  Commonwealth,  leaving  other  classes  of  property  taxable  at  various 
municipal  rates.   This  would  not  be  "proportional."  ' 

The  Tax  Commissioner  further  indicated  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  tax  laws  then  in  force  had  resulted  in  "the  most 
disproportionate  and  unreasonable  taxation  between  re^dents 
of  various  towns,  and  also  as  between  residents  of  the  same 
town  owning  different  classes  of  property,"  and  he  added  that 
a  more  strict  enforcement  "would  cause  equal  or  greater  dis- 
proportion and  unreasonableness."  Since  the  above  was 
written,  the  Forty-fourth  Article  of  Amendment  has  been 
adopted,  authorizing  the  classiScation  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  an  income  tax.  How  far  this  obviates  the 
objections  to  the  requirement  of  uniformity  in  other  forms  of 
taxation  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

In  1915  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  an  amendment  removing  the  word 
"proportional  "  from  the  Constitution.     The  vote  was  202  to  6 
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in  the  House  and  35  to  2  in  the  Senate.  In  1916  the  resolution 
again  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  1 79  to  49,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  15  to  22. 

IV.    The  Phactice  of  the  Several  States. 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional  provisions  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  classify  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  shows  that  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty-eight 
States  of  the  Union  permit  such  classification.  In  nineteen  of 
these  States  there  is  express  provision  to  that  effect.  In 
ten  States  the  courts  ha-\'e  held  that  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  uniformity  only  means  uniformity  as  to  all 
property  of  the  same  kind  or  class.  The  constitutions  of  five 
States  contain  no  restrictions  on  the  taxing  power  other  than 
certain  vague  phrases  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  the  courts  of 
these  States  have  held  that  classification  is  constitutional.  In 
the  remaining  fourteen  States,  there  is  a  constitutional  require- 
ment of  uniformity,  although  in  some,  e.g.,  Massachusetts, 
classification  is  permitted  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  States  may  be  arranged  with  reference  to  their  constitu- 
tional provisions  as  to  classification  in  the  following  groups: 

1.  States  in  which  classification  is  explicitly  provided  for, 
with  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  provision: 
Arizona  (1911);  Colorado  (1876);  Delaware  (1897);  Georgia 
(1877);  Idaho  (1889);  Illinois  (1916);  Kentucky  (1915); 
Louisiana  (1916);  Maine  (1913);  Maryland  (1915);  Michigan 
(1908);  Minnesota  (1906);  Missouri  (1875);  Montana  (1889); 
New  Mexico  (1914);  North  DakoU  (1914);  Oklahoma  (1907); 
Pennsylvania  (1874)  and  Virginia  (1902). 

2.  States  in  which  the  constitutional  requirement  of  uniform- 
ity has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  to  mean  uniformity  as 
to  property  of  the  same  kind  or  class:  Alabama,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  N"ew  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Wjoming. 

3.  States  having  only  vague  restrictions  on  the  taxing  power 
and  in  which  the  courts  have  held  that  classification  is  constitu- 
tional: Connecticut,  Iowa,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont. 
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4.  States  in  which  the  constitutional  requirement  of  uni- 
formity is  held  to  debar  classification:  Arkansas,  California, 
Massachusetts  (with  exceptions),  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia. 

Amendments  authorizing  the  classification  of  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation  were  rejected  by  the  people  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Oregon  in  1914,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah  in  1915  and  in  South  Dakota  in  1916.  An 
amendment  expressly  re-enacting  the  requirement  as  to  uni- 
formity with  certain  specific  exceptions  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  in  1915,  but  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  people. 
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CoWJTirUTlOSAL   PrOVTBIOVB  A8  to   ClaSSITICATION   or   PROPBBTr. 

Alabama,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  211.  All  taxes  levied  on  property  in  this 
State  Bhall  be  asseBsed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  [nop* 
erty,  .  .  . 

"Tho  rule  of  uniformity  does  not  require  that  >11  lubjeota  be  taxed,  nor  tased 
alike.  The  requimDeDt  it  coniptied  with  wIwd  tbe  tax  is  levied  equally  and  uni- 
formly on  all  subjeoU  o(  tbe  Mune  daaa  and  kiud." 

Hooper  >.  Stat«(1004).  Ml  Ala.  111. 

Ahizona,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1.  ...  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  property  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levy- 
ing the  tax,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for  public  purposes  only. 

Arkansas,  Art.  XVI,  Sec.  5.  All  property  subject  to  taxation  shaU 
be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  that  value  to  be  ascertained  in  such 
manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  direct,  making  the  same  equal 
and  uniform  throughout  the  State.  No  one  species  of  property  fr<Hn 
which  a  tax  may  be  collected,  shall  be  taxed  higher  than  another  species 
of  property  of  equal  value. 

"Tbe  Leaiatature  canDOt  diaerimitiBte  b«tweeD  differcDt  claaeee  of  property  in  the 
impoaition  of  taxes.  Ita  ooly  discretion  is  in  the  ascertainment  of  values  so  as  to 
nak*  tbem  equal  and  uniTomi  throushout  the  State." 

L.  R.  A  F.  S.  Ry.  >.  Woriben  (1S8S).  46  Ark.  312. 327. 

Caufornu,  Art.  I,  Sec.  11.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have 
a  tmiform  operation. 

Art.  XIII,  Sec.  1.  All  property  .  .  .  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law,  or  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"  But  it  it  i>  still  coDt«nded  that  taxation  ia  equal  when  the  aame  species  of  prop- 
erty. wbatev»  it  may  be.  is  charged  with  the  same  ad  valorem  tax.  the  next  dauaa 
of  the  section.  'All  property  in  this  State  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  ita  value.' 
ia  a  complete  answer  to  the  position." 

Peofde  >.  McCreery  <1668).  34  Cal.  432.  4£5. 

Colorado,  Art.  X,  Sec.  3.  AU  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same 
class  of  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the 
tax,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general  laws,  .  .  . 

Carbon  County  Sheep  A  Cattle  Co.  t.  Routt  County  (lOlS),  60  CoL  224, 238. 
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CoNNEcncDT.  There  are  no  constitutional  provisions  in  Connecticut 
bearing  expreesly  on  taxation  or  using  that  term.  Hence  there  is  no 
requirement  of  equality  or  uniformity  in  taxation  in  the  Constitution 
of  Connecticut,  and  no  such  requirement  may  be  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  instniment  or  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

StAta  I.  Travelen  Ihb.  Compuiy  (1898),  70  Caaa.  590. 

State  I.  Travelers  Ins.  CompsDy  <I900],  73  Codd.  256. 

"The  Btktul«  in  question  ho*  Mlected  s  clau  of  prop«Ky  formerly  exempt  riom 
taxation  and  made  it  lubject  to  useasment.  The  plaiDtifTs  property  cornea  within 
that  clasa.  The  plaintiff  cannot  complain  because  their  Uka  property  iubject  to 
different  uses,  still  remains  exempt." 

Norwalk  t.  New  Canaan  (1611),  86  Conn.  110.  124. 
Baker  e.  West  Hartford  (1016),  SO  Conn.  394,  306. 

Delaware,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levy- 
ing the  tax,  .  .  . 

Art.  VIII,  Sec,  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  levying  and 
collecting  a  capitation  tax  .  .  .  but  such  tax  to  be  collected  in  any  county 
slull  be  uniform  throughout  that  coimty, . . . 

Florida,  Art,  IX,  Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
and  equal  rate  of  taxation,  .  .  . 


Classification  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  constitutional.    An  act 
imposing  a  certain  tax  on  all  lands  comprised  in  a  certun  class  is  unifoim  and  equal 
although  it  be  shown  that  different  lands  in  that  class  differ  in  value. 
I^vy  D.  Smith  (1861),  4  Fla.  164. 
HayM  B.  Walker  (1907),  64  FU.  163. 

Georgu,  Art.  I,  Sec.  3,  Par.  1.  Laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have 
uniform  operation  throughout  the  State,  .  .  . 

Art.  VII,  Sec.  2,  Par.   1.    All  taxation  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects,  and  ad  valorem  on  all  property  subject  to  be 
taxed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  .  .  . 
Ga.  R.R.  &  Banking  Co.  i.  Wright  (1906),  125  Ga.  569. 

Idaho,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  such  revenue 
as  may  be  needful  by  levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person 
or  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her,  or 
its  property,  .  .  . 

Art.  VII,  Sec.  5.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  .  .  . 

Illinois,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  such 
revenue  as  may  be  needful  by  levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every 
person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
his,  her,  or  its  property  .  .  .  but  tbe  General  Assembly  shall  have  the 
power  to  tax  peddlers,  auctioneers  ...  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  from 
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time  to  time  direct  by  general  law,  uniform  as  to  the  class  upon  which 
it  operates. 

Equality  aod  unifonDity  ware  the  controtling  principlM  id  taistioD. 


Art.  IX,  Sec.  14.  From  and  after  the  dates  when  this  section  shall 
be  in  force  the  powen  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  taxation  of  personal  property  shall  be  as  complete  and  unrestricted 
as  they  would  be  if  sections  one  (1),  three  (3),  nine  (9)  and  ten  (10)  of 
this  article  of  the  Constitution  did  not  exist;  Promded,  however,  that 
any  tax  levied  upon  personal  property  must  be  uniform  as  to  persons 
and  property  of  the  same  class  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  body  im- 
posing the  same,  .  .  . 

Thu  tection  wu  added  by  an  amendroeiit  adopted  November  7,  1916. 

Indiana,  Art.  X,  Sec.  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  law, 
for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation;  .  .  . 

"Wliat  property  shall  be  uteeaed  aod  bow  it  ahall  b«  taxed  are  leiietativa  que*- 
tioaa,  ao  loog  a*  there  i<  unifonnity  and  equality  of  Tat«  aa  t«  tboae  of  the  aacua 


Iowa,  Art.  1,  Sec.  6.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  unifonn 
operation;  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  to  any  citiien  or  class 
of  citiiens,  privileges  or  immunities,  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall 
not  equally  belong  to  all  citixeus. 

Equality  ol  taialion  doea  not  mean  that  taiea  may  oot  be  required  of  aome  whidi 
are  not  exacted  ol  othera;  but  that  all  persons  subject  to  the  same  conditioos  must 
be  uniformly  taxed. 

Pringhar  State  Bank  >.  Rerick  <ie95),  96  Iowa.  238. 
In*.  Assn.  >.  GUbertaoD  (1906).  129  Iowa.  658,  665. 

"  It  ia  .  .  .  within  the  power  of  the  t>esiaUture  to  prescribe  this  special  mode  o( 
valuation  a*  applied  to  this  class  of  property  [railwaya]." 

City  of  thibuque  ».  C.  D.  *  M.  R.R.  (1878).  V  Iowa.  196.  203. 

The  uniforrnily  preecribed  permits  classiGcatioii  ai  to  methods  of  taxation;  and 
■n  act  which  provides  a  specific  rule  for  the  assessment  of  express  and  teleamph 
cotnpanies.  diffennl  from  that  applicable  to  the  assessment  ol  other  property,  bM 
been  held  sufficiently  uniform. 


Ka-vsas,  Art.  II,  Sec.  17.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  » 
uniform  operation  throughout  the  State;  .  .  . 

Art.  XI,  Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  pro\nde  for  a  uniform  and  equal 
rate  of  assessment  and  taxation;  .  ,  . 
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"The  only  limitationB  on  the  power  to  impow  taiea  of  this  kind  [property  t&xeaj 
ore  ■  .  .  claBmficstion  ahaU  be  natural  and  not  arbitraiy  or  capricious,  and  that  all 
persons  or  subjects  in  the  same  olasa  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way." 
Wheeler  g.  Weishtman  (1915),  96  Kan.  SO,  65. 

Kentucky,  Sec.  171.  .  ,  ,  Taxes  ehall  be  levied  and  collected  for 
public  purposes  only.  They  shall  be  uniform  upon  all  property  subject 
to  taxation  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the 

Sec.  174.  All  property  whether  owned  by  natural  persona  or  corpora- 
tions, shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  .  .  . 

Dot  to  prevent  a  reasonable  divermty  aa 
>l  property. 

Comi 

Amendment.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law  an  annual 
tax,  .  .  .  Taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for  public  purposes  only 
and  shall  be  uniform  upon  all  property  of  the  same  class  subject  to  tax- 
ation within  the  territorial  limitG  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax;  and 
all  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  by  general  laws. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  divide  property  into 
classes  and  to  determine  what  class  or  classes  of  property  shall  be  subject 
to  local  taxation. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  November  2,  1915. 

Louisiana,  Art.  225.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  and  property  shall 
be  taxed  in  a  manner  directed  by  law;  provided  that  the  valuation  of 
property  for  the  assessment  of  State  taxes,  levied  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  by  this  Constitution,  may  be  different  from  the  valuation  fixed  for 
all  other  purposes;  provided,  further,  the  assessment  of  all  property 
shall  never  exceed  the  actual  cash  value  thereof;  and,  provided,  further, 
that  the  tax-payers  shall  have  the  right  of  testmg  the  correctness  of 
their  assessments  before  the  courts  of  justice. 

Tbia  amendment  was  adopted  November  7, 1916. 

Maine,  Art.  IX,  Sec,  8.  All  taxes  upon  real  and  personal  estate, 
assessed  by  authority  of  this  State,  shall  be  apportioned  and  assessed 
equally,  according  to  the  just  value  thereof;  but  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  levy  a  tax  upon  intangible  personal  property  at  such  rate 
as  it  deems  wise  and  equitable  without  regard  to  the  rate  appUed  to 
other  classes  of  property. 

The  second  part  of  the  above  section  was  added  by  an  amendmeDt  adopted  in 
1913.  For  an  interpretation  of  the  words  "apportioned  and  asaessed  equally"  see 
Answer  of  the  Juatioes  (1907),  102  Maine.  S27,  52S.  in  vbich  it  was  sold: 

"  This  provision  [of  the  ConaUtutionl  simply  requires  that  any  tax  which  shall 
be  lawfully  imposed  upon  any  kind  or  clasa  o(  real  or  personal  property  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  aMeesed  upon  all  such  property  equally." 
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Martla^-d,  Declaration  of  Rights,  Art,  XV,  ,  .  ,  but  every  penou  in 
the  State,  or  person  holding  property  therein,  ought  to  contribute  his 
proportion  of  public  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  accordii^ 
to  his  actual  worth  in  real  or  personal  property;  .  .  . 

The  proviaioD  in  the  DeoUratloD  of  Rishts  i>  a  poaitiva  liinitatiop  upon  the  le^e- 
lAtive  power  of  taiatioD,  Tequi/ios  all  taxes  to  be  equal  and  uniform. 
Daly  >.  MoTBan  (1886).  69  Md.  460.  477.  4S3. 

"Tbe  Lesislature  i>  required  to  cause  all  public  taiatioo  .  .  .  to  b«  fair  and 
equal  in  proportiou  to  the  value  of  the  property  MlBMlid.  so  that  no  elaaa  or  ipeciM 
of  property  shall  be  UDequally  or  unduly  taxed," 

Btat«  >.  CumberLmd  &  Penn.  tLR.  Co.  (1873).  40  Md.  22.  SO. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  Art.  XV.  .  .  .  that  the  General  Aseerobly 
shall,  by  uniform  rules,  provide  for  separate  atisessment  of  land  and  classi- 
fication and  sub-classifications  of  improvements  on  land  and  personal 
property,  as  it  may  deem  proper;  and  all  taxes  thereafter  provided  to  be 
levied  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  general  Stat*  Government,  and 
by  the  counties  and  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  for  their  respective  purpoees, 
shall  be  uniform  as  to  land  within  the  taxing  district,  and  uniform  within 
the  class  or  sub-class  of  improvements  on  land  and  personal  property 
which  the  respective  taxing  powers  may  have  directed  to  be  subjected  to 
the  tax  le^-y;  .  .  . 

Thia  amendmeot  was  adopted  November  2,  1915. 

MAaaAcmjsETre,  Part  2,  Chap.  I,  Sec.  I,  Art.  IV.  And  further,  full 
power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the  said  General 
Court  ...  to  impose  and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable  assessment*, 
rates,  and  taxes  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  persons  resident,  and 
estates  lying,  within  the  said  Commonwealth. 

Amendments,  Art.  XLI.  Full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given 
and  granted  to  the  General  Court  to  prescribe  for  viild  or  forest  lands  such 
methods  of  taxation  as  nill  de\'elop  and  conser%'e  the  forest  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Amendments,  Art.  XLIV.  Pull  po«-er  and  authority  are  hereby  given 
and  granted  to  the  general  court  to  impose  and  lev-y  a  tax  on  income  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  pro\-ided.  Such  tax  may  be  at  different  rates 
upon  income  derived  from  different  classes  of  property,  but  shall  -be 
levied  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  commonwealth  upon  inctHnes 
derived  from  the  same  class  of  property.  The  general  court  may  tax 
income  not  deri\-ed  from  property  at  a  lon'er  rate  than  income  derived 
from  property,  and  may  grant  reasonable  exemptions  and  abatements. 
Any  class  of  property  the  income  from  which  is  taxed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  may  be  exempted  from  the  imposition  and  levying 
of  proportional  and  reasonable  as-^e^.'^ments,  rates  and  taxes  as  at  present 
authoriied  by  the  constitution.  This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  t^  power  of  the  general  court  to  impose  and  levy  reaeonabie  duties 
and  excises. 
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Michigan,  Art.  X,  Sec.  3.    The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  a 
uniform  rule  of  taxation,  .  .  . 

Art.  X,  Sec.  4.    The  Legislature  may  by  law  impose  specific  taxes, 
which  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  classes  upon  which  they  operate. 

A  tax  OD  the  liquor  traffic  aa  a  couditJOD  o[  doing  buEmeu  is  unifonii  if  imposed 
upon  sU  peraons  alike,  resardlew  of  the  amount  of  buainew  doue. 
YounfiUood  r.  Beiton  (1375),  32  Mich.  400. 


Union  Tnist  Co.  o.  Wayne  Probate  Judge  1 1901),  12S  Mich.  487. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  5.  The  legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  the  assess- 
ment at  its  true  cash  value  by  a  State  board  of  assessors,  of  which  the 
Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member,  of  the  property  of  corporations 
and  the  property,  by  whomsoever  owned,  operated  or  conducted,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  and  freight,  transporting  prop- 
erty by  express,  operating  any  union  station  or  depot,  transmitting  mes- 
sages by  telephone  or  telegraph,  loaning  cars,  operating  refrigerator  cars, 
fast  freight  lines  or  other  car  lines  and  running  or  operating  cars  in  any 
manner  upon  railroads,  or  engaged  in  any  other  pubhc  service  business; 
and  for  the  levy  and  coUection  of  taxes  thereon. 

This  section  was  adopted  aa  an  amendment  in  1908. 

Minnesota,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1.  .  .  .  Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects,  .  .  . 

Mississippi,  Art.  112.  Taxes  shall  be  uniform  and  equal  throughout 
the  State.    Property  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value  .  .  . 

Property  shall  be  assessed  for  taxes  under  general  laws,  and  by  uniform 
rules,  according  to  its  value. 

"Each  State  haa  the  sovereign  right  to  daesify  property  for  purposes  oC  assess- 
ment and  taxation,  and  so  long  as  property  of  the  same  class  bean  the  same  rate, 
or,  to  stBt«  differently,  so  long  sB  there  is  no  disciinunation  between  propelty  of  the 
same  class,  there  is  no  violation  of  these  provisions  of  our  Federal  Constitution." 

Maenolia  Bent  «.  Pike  Company  (1910),  111  Miss.  Sfi7,  860. 

Missouri,  Art.  X,  Sec.  3.  Taxes  may  be  levied  and  collected  for 
public  purposes  only.  They  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  .  .  . 

Art.  X,  Sec.  4.  All  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  its  value. 

Montana,  Art.  XII,  Sec.  1.  The  necessary  revenue  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  State  shall  be  provided  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, which  shall  levy  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  .  .  . 

Art.  XII,  Sec.  11.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  by  general 
laws  and  for  public  purposes  only.    They  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
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same  clasa  of  subjecta  within  the  twritoriftl  limitB  of  the  authority  levying 
the  tax. 

Nebraska,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  such  revenue 
as  may  be  needful,  by  levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person 
and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her, 
or  its  property  and  franchises,  ,  . .  and  it  shall  have  pon-er  to  tax  peddlers, 
auctioneers,  ...  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  direct  by  general  law,  uni- 
form as  to  the  class  upon  which  it  operates. 

"By  the  first  clause  of  the  section,  ...  a  tai  laid  ...  is  imperatively  re- 
quired to  be  levied  by  valuation,  so  that  the  tax  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  property  and  fraDchiees.  Under  these  provisions  there  can  be  no  discrimination 
between  persona  or  claaaea." 

Aacheu  A.  Munich  Fire  Inaur.  Co.  v.  Omaha  (1004).  72  Neb.  SIS,  521. 

Nevada,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  21.  ...  where  a  general  law  can  be  made 
applicable,  aU  laws  shall  be  general  and  of  uniform  operation  throughout 
the  State. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  1.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform 
and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation. 

All  ad  valorem  taxee  must  be  equal. 

State  t.  KrutCschnitt  (1868),  4  Nev.  178. 

New  HAMPBHraE,  Part  II,  Art.  5.  Full  power  and  authority  are 
hereby  given  and  granted  to  the  said  general  court  ...  to  impose  and 
levy  proportional  and  reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  and  residents  within  the  said  State,  and  upon  all 
estates  within  the  same. 

Part  II,  Art.  6.  The  pubbe  chains  of  government,  or  any  part  thereof 
may  be  raised  by  taxation  upon  polls,  estates,  and  other  classes  of  prop- 
erty, including  franchises  and  property  when  passing  by  will  or  inherit- 
ance; .  .  . 

TbiB  waa  aubstituled  for  the  origiiial  article  6  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1903. 

Before  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  words  "proportional"  and  "rea- 
Minable "  in  this  Constitution  had  been  held  to  mean  about  the  same  thing  that 
"uniform"  and  "equal"  do  inothers.  They  secured  uniformity  of  operation  of  tax 
laffs  and  equality  of  rate  and  valuation. 

Opinion  of  Justices  {1827).  4  N.  H.  564. 

e  certain  class  selected  by  the  Legislature  is  void 

State  r.  Express  Co.  (1S80),  60  N.  H.  210,  245. 

The  coDstitutioDal  amendment  did  out  change  the  law. 

"  Taxes  must  be  liud  with  due  regard  to  proportion,  t.t.,  at  the  same  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  property  taxed  as  the  tax  upon  other  property." 
Opinion  of  Justices  (1915),  77  N.  H.  Sll,  SIS. 
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New  Jersgt,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  7,  Par.  12.  Property  shall  be  assessed  for 
taxes  under  the  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules,  according  to  its  true 
value. 

When  selected  and  claaaifiedi  bU  property  in  a  class  must  be  taxed  by  a  uniform 


New  Mexico,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1.  Taxes  levied  upon  tangible  property 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  thereof,  and  taxes  shall  be  equal  and 
uniform  upon  subjects  of  taxation  of  the  same  class. 

This  provisioD  was  adopted  in  1914, 

New  York.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  contains 
no  provisions  specifically  relating  to  the  re'venue  assessment,  but  by 
amendment  adopted  in  1901  the  Legislature  is  forbidden  to  pass  any 
private  or  local  law  exempting  any  person,  association,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion from  taxation  on  real  or  personal  property. 

"The  legislature  huH  power  to  classify  as  it  sees  fit  by  impoBiDB  a  heavy  burden 
on  one  class  o!  property  and  no  burden  at  all  upon  others.  .  .  .  provided  all  per- 
sons in  the  same  situation  are  treated  alike  and  the  tax.  imposed  equally  upon  all 
property  ot  the  class  to  which  it  belongs." 

People  I.  Reardon  (1906).  184  N.  Y.  431.  445. 

North  Carolina,  Art.  V,  Sec.  3.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by 
uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  ia  bonds,  stocks,  joint 
stock  companies,  or  otherwise;  and  also  all  real  and  persona!  property, 
according  to  its  true  value  in  money.  The  General  Assembly  may  also 
tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes,  provided  that  no  income 
shall  be  taxed  when  the  property  from  which  the  income  is  derived  is 
taxed. 

Art.  VII,  Sec.  9,  All  taxes  levied  by  any  county,  city,  town,  or  town- 
ship shall  be  uniform  and  ad  valorem,  upon  all  property  in  the  same, 
except  property  exempted  by  the  constitution. 

"A  tax  is  uniform  wfaeo  it  is  equal  upon  all  persons  belonging  to  the  described 
class  upon  which  it  is  imposed." 

Railroad  v.  New  Bern  (1908),  147  N.  C.  165.  167. 

North  Dakota,  Art.  I,  Sec.  11.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall 
have  a  uniform  operation. 

Art.  XI,  Sec.  176.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  uniform  rule  all 
property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money,  .  .  . 

Amendment,  Sec.  176.  Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
property,  including  franchises,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority 
levying  the  tax,  .  .  . 

This  amendment  was  adoptAd  November  3, 1914. 
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Ohio,  Art.  II,  Sec.  26.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uni- 
form  operation  throughout  the  State. 

Art.  XII,  Sec.  2.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing  by  unifonn  rule  all 
moneys,  credits,  .  .  . ;  and  also  all  real  and  personal  property,  according 
to  its  true  value  in  money,  .  .  . 

See  Baoks  s.  HioBa  (1353),  3  Ohio  State  1. 

Oklahoma,  Art.  X,  Sec,  5.  ...  Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  22,  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  held  or  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  classification  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  the  valuation  of  different  classes  by  different  means  and  methods. 

Ore<k)n,  Art.  I,  Sec.  19,  No  law  shall  be  passed  granting  to  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  privileges  or  immunities  which,  upon  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens. 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  1,  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for 
a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  .  .  . 

Art.  X,  Sec.  5.    ...  and  all  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 

"The  Legislature  have  power  to  divide  the  property  selected  tor  taxation  into 
classes,  and  to  prescribe  different  rates  of  taxation  for  each  class;  or  they  may 
prpscribe  different  rules  for  the  valuation  of  the  different  classes  of  property.  .  .  . 
Property  once  selected,  that  property  rauat  be  valued  and  taxed  at  equal  rate.  Thi* 
is  the  whole  extent  of  that  limitation," 

Crawford  o.  Lynn  Co.  (1884),  11  Ore.  482,  492. 

Pennsylvania,  Art.  IX,  Sec.  1.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the 
same  class  of  subjects,  .  .  . 

Commonwealth  i.  Edgerton  Coal  Co.  (1894).  164  Pa.  State.  284,  304. 

Rhode  Island,  Art.  I,  Sec.  2.  ...  All  laws  should  be  made  for  the 
good  of  the  whole;  and  the  burdens  of  the  State  ought  to  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed among  its  citizens. 

"We  will  not  stop  to  notice  the  very  general  language  and  declaratory  form  of 
this  clause;  setting  forth  principles  of  legislation  rather  than  rules  of  constitutional 
law  —  addressed  rather  to  the  general  assembly  by  way  of  advice  and  direction  than 
to  the  courts  by  way  of  enforcing  restraint  upon  the  law-making  power." 
4  R.  T.,  230,  249. 


"It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  specific  provision  that  taxation  shall  be  uniform 
and  equal,  expressed  in  the  Conatitutioa  of  thia  State,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  it  is  not  our  province  to  determine  what  ought  to  ba  there,  but  is  not  there." 
State  s.  McCritlis  (1907),  28  R.  I.  165,  171, 

Under  the  constitutional  provisions  that  public  burdens  ought  to  be  fairly  dis- 
tributed, if  a  town  wilfully  omits  to  include  in  the  list  of  ratable  property  certain 
property  liable  to  tax  the  whole  assessment  is  illegal. 


MeTwiggan  t.  Hunte: 
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South  Caholina,  Art.  I,  Sec.  6.  All  property  subject  to  taxation 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

Art.  X,  Sec.  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  a 
ijniform  and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  .  .  . 

Taxes  must  be  imifomi. 


South  Dakota,  Art.  VI,  Sec.  2.  All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  all 
property  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for  public  purposes  only.  The 
value  of  each  subject  of  taxation  shall  be  so  fixed  in  money  that  every 
person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his, 
her,  or  its  property. 

Art.  VI,  Sec.  17.  No  taxes  or  duty  shall  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  all 
taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 


Tennessee,  Art.  II,  Sec.  29.  ...  All  property  shall  be  taxed  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  that  value  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  shall  direct,  so  that  taxes  ehall  be  equal  and  uniform  through- 
out the  State.  No  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected 
shall  be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  the  same 
value. 

See  Reelfoot  Lake  Levee  DUtriot  v.  Dauson  (1896),  97  Tenn.  151. 

Texah,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  tmifonn.  All 
property  in  this  State,  whether  owned  by  natural  persons  or  corporations 
other  than  mimicipal,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  .  ,  . 

Art.  VIII,  Sec.  2.  All  occupation  taxes  shall  be  equal  and  uniform 
upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  levying 
the  tax,  .  .  . 

It  if  doubtful  wbsUver  claaaificatioii  is  pennitted  for  purpoees  of  taxaUoa. 


Utah,  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  2.  All  property  in  the  State  not  exempt  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  under  this  Constitution  shall  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law. 

Art.  XIII,  Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  a  uniform 
and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State, 
according  to  its  value  in  money,  ...  so  that  every  person  and  corpora- 
tion shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her,  or  its  property. 

TazBtion  mutt  be  unifonn. 

JudsB  V.  Spenoec  (1607),  15  Utah,  242. 
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Veruont,  Chap.  1,  Art.  IX,  That  every  member  of  society  hath  a 
right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
therefore  is  bound  to  c»ntribute  his  proportion  toward  the  expence,  of 
that  protection,  and  yield  his  personal  service,  when  necessary,  or  an 
equivalent  thereto,  but  no  part  of  any  person's  property  can  be  justly 
taken  from  him  and  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  consent,  or  that 
of  the  representative  body  of  free  men  .  .  . 

"The  proviBioD  requiring  a  proportional  coDlnbutioa  cannol  be  restricted  to  any 
p&rticul&r  subject  of  tnxatioD.  for  it  reUlea  to  Ibe  entire  burden  cut  upon  the  tfti- 
payer.  It  providee  Ihst  the  eipensea  of  government  shall  be  apportioned  equ&lly, 
aod  not  merely  thai  eiaclioas  leWed  upon  property  ehall  be  equal.  .  .  .  We  think 
our  conatitutiooal  requiremeoC  ol  proporlional  contribulioni  for  the  support  of  the 
eovemment  »a»  not  intended  lo  reslrict  the  State  to  melhoda  of  taution  that  op- 
erate equally  upon  all  its  inhabitants,  regardless  of  the  variety  and  measure  ol  the 
advantages  deri^-ed  from  its  protection  and  regulation." 
tn  re  Hickok's  Estate  (1906),  76  Vc.  239,  364,  265. 

Vmoixi.t,  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  168.  All  property,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  be  taxed;  all  taxes,  whether  Stat«,  locnl,  or  municipal, 
shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  authority  lex'j'ing  the  tax,  .  .  . 

Washixqtos',  Art.  \\\,  Sec.  1.  All  property  in  the  Stat«,  not  exempt 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  tmder  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  \-alue,  to  be  ascertained  as  p^o^^ded  by  law. 

Art,  VII,  Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  pro\-ide  by  a  uniform  and 
equal  rate  of  assessment  a  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State,  according 
to  its  value  in  money  ...  so  that  every  person  and  corporation  shall 
pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  \'alue  of  his,  her,  or  its  property:  ,  .  . 

Taxes  roust  be  uniform  and  equal. 

ADdreurs  t.  Kios  County  (1890),  I  Wash.  46. 
Stale  r,  Cameron  (1916).  90  Wash,  407,  412. 

West  ViRaL\i.\,  Art.  X,  Sec.  1.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  and  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  shall  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value  to  be  ascertained  as  directed  by  law. 
No  one  species  of  property  from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected  shall  be 
taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  equal  value;  .  .  . 
The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  tax,  by  uniform  and  equal  laws,  all 
pri\Tlegcs  and  franchises  of  persons  and  corporations. 

See  Bridge  Company  r.  County  Court  (1896).  41  W.  Va.  658,  673. 


WiacoN'siv,  Art.  Vlll,  Sec.   1.     Rules  of  taxation  shall  be  I 
and  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  such  property  as  the  Legislature  shall 
prescribe. 

"For  the  direct  method  of  taiins  property,  taxation  on  property  so  called,  M  to 
the  rule  of  uniformity,  there  can  be  but  one  constitutional  class.  All  not  iadudMl 
therein  must  be  absolulely  eieropl  from  such  taxation.  .  .  .  Privilege  taiea.  tbcnifh 
indirect  laiea  on  properly,  are  not  laiation  of  properly." 

C.  k  N.  n-.  Ry.  Co.  t.  Stale  1 1906).  128  Wis.  553.  603-604. 
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WroHiNa,  Art.  I,  Sec.  2S.    ...    All  taxation  shall  be  equal  and 
uniform. 

Art.  XV,  Sec.  11,    All  property,  except  as  in  this  Constitution  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  uniformly  assessed  for  taxation,  ... 

ToiatioD  is  mfficiently  unifonn  it  all  membera  of  the  aame  cl&ia  are  taxed  alike* 
State  0.  WillinghwD  (1900),  9  Wyo.  280. 
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METHODS  OF  BORROWING -SINKING-FUND 
V.  SERIAL  BONDS, 

With  Special  Rsferencb  to  Massachcsetts  Practice. 


I.  Definitions. 
When  a  State  or  a  municipality  borrows  money  by  the  issue 
of  bonds  it  may  do  so  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  sell  a  desig- 
nated number  of  bonds  all  of  which  mature  on  the  same  date, 
twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  years  hence,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
this  case  the  repayment  of  the  principal  is  ordinarily  secured 
by  making  annual  contributions  to  a  sinking  fund  which,  with 
the  accumulations  from  its  investment,  will  be  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  principal  when  it  falls  due  for  repayment.  Bonds 
thus  secured  are  commonly  called  Sinking  Fund  Bonds.  Or 
it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  issue  a  series  of  bonds  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  one  or  more  of  the  bonds  become  payable  in  each 
successive  year,  the  last  bond  in  the  series  maturing  twenty, 
thirty  or  fifty  years  hence,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  sinking 
fund  is  required  in  this  event;  each  year  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  is  raised  from  revenues  to  pay  off  the  bonds  which  fall 
due  in  that  year.  Bonds  of  this  sort  are  commonly .  called 
Serial  Bonds.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  uniform  amount  of 
serial  bonds  be  made  to  fall  due  each  year.  The  serials  may 
be  so  arranged  that  more  will  mature  in  later  years  than  in 
earlier  or  even  so  that  none  at  all  mature  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  issue  of  the  bonds. 

II.  PoiJCT  OF  THE  National  Government. 
The  National  Government  has  not  hitherto  pursued  the 
policy  of  bsuing  bonds  on  the  serial  payment  plan,  nor  has  it, 
except  in  rare  instances,  made  any  provision  for  the  creation  of 
sinking  funds.  Where  such  provision  has  been  made,  moreover, 
it  has  not  been  scrupulously  followed.    A  recent  pronouncement 
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from  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasurj-  iodicates,  howei^er,  that  the 
serial  pa>-ment  plan  may  soon  receive  recognition  in  the  borrow- 
ing polic>'  of  the  nation. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,"  wrote  Setretai^'  McAdoo  on 
June  5,  1917,  "that  I  have  never  r^arded  with  favor  the 
sinking  fund  idea  with  respect  to  public  loans.  Hie  serial 
method  I  regard  as  far  superior.  Of  course,  the  question  of 
serial  issues  must  depend  upon  the  situations  that  have  to  be 
met.  .  .  . 

"In  the  future  financial  operations  of  the  Government,  issues 
of  serial  bonds  as  far  as  it  b  practicable  to  adjust  them  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  as  far  as  it  seems  wise  to  adopt 
them  as  a  matter  of  poIic>',  viU  be  made."  ' 

III.    Methods  of  State  Borrowixg  ix  the  Ukited  States. 

A  few  States  of  the  Union  piirsue  the  policy  of  borrowing 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  which  mature  together  at  a  distant  date 
without  making  any  pro^nsion  for  the  repajinent  of  the  prin- 
cipal by  means  of  sinking  funds.  Ilese  States  expect  to  refund 
their  indebtedness  as  it  matures  by  new  issues  of  bonds.  Ex- 
amples are  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Most  of  the  remaining  States  protect  their  bond  issues, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  sinking  funds.  In  the  total  out- 
standing direct  and  contingent  indebtedness  of  Massachusetts, 
there  is  only  one  loan  for  the  repajTuent  of  whidi  no  definite 
provision  has  been  made.  This  is  the  indebtedness  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  121  of  die  Acts  of  1907, 
amounting  to  $219,000.  This  loan  is  repayable  in  any  year  at 
the  option  of  the  Treasurer  and  Keceiver-General,  but  no 
sinking  fund  has  been  established  to  amortize  it  at  any  future 
time. 

The  requirement  that  only  serial  bonds  shall  be  issued  by 
a  public  authority  appears  in  the  constitution  of  only  one  State 
of  the  Union,  namely,  Arkansas,  where  the  provision  api^ies 
only  to  municipal  bonds.^ 

■  SoXon  Dai^i  Aiterlurr.  Jun>  g.  lSt7. 

■  Thk  pnriikin  tnt  propoaad  by  loiiimtive  pnitkmmDd  adopUd  by  th>  TOIan  of  AifauiBH  ia 

1813  u  u  uoeadninit  to  Articla  iri,  SacUoQ  1. 
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IV.  The  New  York  Proposals. 
The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  unani- 
mously adopted  a  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  the  use  of  the  serial  plan  in  the  case  of  all  future 
bond  issues  by  the  State.'  The  text  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  as'  follows: 

Except  the  debts  specified  in  sections  two  and  three  of  this  article,  all 

debts  contracted  by  the  State  after  the  second  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  pursuant  to  an  authorization  therefor 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  and  each  portion  of  any  such  debt  from  time 
to  time  BO  contracted  irrespective  of  the  terms  of  such  authorization,  shall 
be  paid  in  equal  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  payable  not 
more  than  one  year,  and  the  last  of  wliich  shall  be  payable  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  after  such  debt  or  portion  thereof  shall  have  been  contracted. 
No  such  debt  hereafter  authorized  shall  be  contracted  for  a  period  longer 
than  that  of  the  probable  life  of  the  work  or  object  for  which  the  debt  is 
to  be  contracted,  to  be  determined  by  general  laws,  which  determination 
shall  be  conclusive.  (Proposed  New  York  Constitution,  1915,  Article 
IX,  Sect,  4.). 

An  amendment  was  abo  proposed  by  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion requiring  the  serial  plan  of  bo^^o^^ing  for  municipalities 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  method  and  limitations  under 
which  debts  may  be  contracted  by  the  cities,  counties,  towns,  villages  and 
other  civil  diWsions  of  the  State  to  the  end  that  such  debts  shall  be  payable 
in  annual  instalments  the  last  of  which  shall  fall  due  and  be  paid  within 
fifty  years  after  such  debt  shall  have  been  contracted  and  that  no  such 
debt  shall  be  contracted  for  a  period  longer  than  the  probable  life  of  the 
work  or  object  for  which  the  debt  is  to  be  contracted.  (Proposed  New 
York  Constitution,  1915,  Article  XI,  Sect.  12.) 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  the  Convention  In  favor  of  this 
action  may  be  found  in  Publication  No.  5  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  entitled  "Saving  the  State's  Money," 
by  H.  L.  Stimson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
that  Convention. 
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V.    Masbachdsetts  Legislation  and  Practice. 

A3  a  matter  of  actual  practice  the  issue  of  serial  bonds, 
wbetheT  by  States  or  municipalities,  is  a  relatively  recent 
development  in  public  finance.  The  plan  bas,  however,  spread 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  Massachusetts  more  than  any 
other  State  baa  led  the  way.  This  Commonwealth  is,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  only  one  which  by  statute  makes  the 
use  of  the  serial  plan  mandatory  for  all  municipal  and  State 
borrowing  whatsoever.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  development  in 
Massachusetts  may  accordingly  be  of  interest. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  by  Chapter  226  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  the 
Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  was  empowered,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  issue  bonds  on  the 
serial  plan  "  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  to  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Commonwealth  so  to  do."  This  act,  however,  made  a 
special  exception  in  the  case  of  loans  on  account  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  (Section  3).  Two  years  later,  by  Chapter  169 
of  the  Acts  of  1905,  this  exception  was  eliminated,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  was  given  thereby  the  same 
option  both  as  regards  "direct"  State  loans  and  metropolitan 
district  or  "contingent"  loans. 

In  1912  another  statute  dealing  with  the  subject  was  enacted 
(Chapter  3  of  the  Acta  of  1912),  the  essential  provisions  of 
which  were  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  and  Receiver  Genera)  shall  issue  all  bonds 
or  scrip  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  or  hereafter  authorized,  upon  the 
serial  payment  plan.  The  said  plan  shall  provide  for  the  issue  of  bonds  or 
scrip  to  be  paid  serially  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver  General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth; 
the  bond  last  payable  in  any  such  issue  to  become  due  at  a  date  not  later 
than  the  time  named  in  the  act. 

Section  2.  The  Treasurer  and  Recei\'er  General  shall  annually 
certify  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
included  in  the  State  tax  to  pro\-ide  for  such  serial  pajTnents  on  account 
of  any  bonds  or  scrip  of  the  Conunon wealth,  which  amount  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  State  tax  ordered  to  be  assessed  for  the  j^ar  in  which  such 
payments  are  to  be  made. 

Section  3.  On  all  bonds  or  scrip  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  so-called,  the 
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Treasurer  and  Receiver  General  shall  assess  upon  the  said  metropolitan 
districts  annually  amounts  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  serial  bonds 
fallii^  due,  and  shall  collect  the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  assessments 
for  sinking  fund  purposes  are  collected.  .  .  . 

By  the  provisions  of  this  statute  the  issue  of  bonds  on  the 
serial  payment  plan  ceased  to  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasurer  and  became  mandatory.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act,  however,  the  issue  of  such  bonds  had  become  a  settled 
policy.  No  sinking  fund  bonds  either  directly  on  the  account 
of  the  State  or  on  account  of  the  metropolitan  districts  have 
been  issued  since  1910. 

The  total  of  the  bonds  issued  upon  the  serial  payment  plan 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  (November  30,  1916)  was 
as  follows :  — 

Direct  debt, «8,021,868  73 

Contingent  debt 3,867,131  27 

Total, $21,889,000  00 

VI.    The  Use  of  the  Serial  Plan  by  Massachusetts 

MmilCIPALITIES, 

(a)  In  General. 
By  Chapter  27  of  the  Revised  Laws  (Section  13)  as  amended 
by  Chapter  341  of  the  Acts  of  1908  (Section  1)'  and  Chapter 
350  of  the  Acts  of  1911  (Section  13),  the  municipalities  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  since  1882  been  permitted  to  issue  serial 
bonds.  (See  Chapter  133,  Acts  of  1882.)  But  many  of  them 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  permissive  authority.  The 
situation  in  1910  as  respects  the  municipalities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  thus  stated  in  the  "Report  of  a  Special  In- 
vestigation Relative  to  the  Sinking  Funds  and  Serial  Loans  of 
the  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Commonwealth"  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (House  Document  No. 
2162,  1913): 

The  total  gross  funded  or  fixed  debt  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  corresponding  most  nearly  to  the 
calendar  year  1910  was  1238,592,264.82,  of  which  SI  79,648,636 .72  was  of  a 

>  Thii  ■BOtioD  ii  in  put  npMltd  by  th*  proTisloiii  of  MCtioa  in  ol  oluiptflr  TU,  AiU  of  Itli. 
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character  which  m&y  he  described  as  sinking  fund  debt,  i.e.,  debt  to  be 
paid  at  maturity  from  the  accumulations  in  funds  established  for  the 
purpoee.  Of  this  amount  SI 7 1,459,407. 96  represented  the  indebtedness  of 
25  of  the  33  cities  payable  from  sinking  funds  and  $8,189,228.76  repre- 
sented the  indebtedness  of  60  of  the  321  towns  payable  frooi  sinking  funds. 
Eight  cities  (Chicopee,  Gloucester,  North  Adams,  Pittsfield,  Quincy, 
Salem,  Somerville,  and  Woburn)  have  no  sinking  fund  indebtedness,  thdr 
outstanding  fixed  debt  being  aU  on  the  serial  basis.  Of  the  261  towns  hav- 
ing no  sinking  funds,  46  were  without  any  funded  or  fixed  debt,  while  the 
indebtedness  of  the  remaining  215  was  partly  on  a  correct  serial  basis, 
partly  represented  by  demand  notes,  and  partly  consisted  of  time  loans 
issued  without  provision  having  been  made  for  annual  payments,  or  liabili- 
ties  created  by  the  use  of  trust  funds  without  written  evidence  of  the  same 
having  been  given. 

(6)     Botton. 

In  ft  report  of  the  Boston  Finftnce  Commission,  dated  Janu- 
ary 30,  1909,  the  recommendfttion  was  mftde  that  the  "dangers 
inherent  in  the  (sinking  fund)  system  seem  to  the  Conunbsion 
so  great  as  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  thb  system  by  the 
city  and  the  borrowing  of  money  in  the  future  in  such  manner 
AS  will  make  the  provision  and  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund 
unnecessary.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  adopting  the 
•ordinary  serial  or  annual  payment  form  of  bond.  .  .  ."  (Re- 
ports, II,  pp.  164-165.) 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  amended 
charter  of  the  city  of  Boston  (Chapter  486,  Acts  of  1909)  pro- 
vided (Section  26)  that: 

All  loans  made  by  the  city  after  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  made 
payable  in  annual  installments  in  the  manner  authorised  by  section  thir- 
teen of  chapter  twenty-eeven  of  the  Re^^8ed  Laws  as  amended  by  section 
one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight.    No  sinking  fund  shall  be  established  for  said  loan.  .  .  . 

Since  1909  no  sinking  fund  bonds  except  rapid  transit  bonds 
have  been  issued  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

(c)     The  Municipal  Finance  Act. 

In   1912  the  Legislature  established  a  joint  special   (recess) 

committee  on  municipal  finance,  and  from  the  report  of  this 

committee  (House   Document    No.   1803,   1913)   the  following 

excerpt  on  the  matter  of  municipal  borrowing  methods  b  taken: 
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The  committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  serial  payment  method  is 
preferable  to  sinking  funds  in  that  it  is  simpler,  it  does  not  involve  the 
problems  of  administration  or  the  complicated  mathematical  computations 
required  in  keeping  an  accurate  accounting  of  sinking  funds,  and  while 
perhaps  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  operation  it  may  entail  heavier 
annual  aflsesamenta,  in  the  end  it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  improvement  for 
which  the  debt  is  incurred  below  that  which  would  have  to  be  paid  under 
the  sinking  fund  method. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  serial  payment  proviaionB  of  law 
should  require  specifically  that  payments  should  b^in  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  issue  of  the  notes  or  bonds. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  recess  committee  the  Munic- 
ipal Finance  Act  of  1913  (Chapter  719,  Acts  of  1913,  Section 
14)  provided  that: 

Cities  and  towns  shall  not  issue  any  notes  payable  on  demand,  and  they 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  debta,  except  those  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  three,  four  and  nine,  by  such  annual  payments  as 
will  extinguish  the  same  at  maturity,  and  so  that  the  first  of  such  annual 
payments  on  account  of  any  loan  shaU  be  made  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  bonds  or  notes  issued  therefor,  and  so  that  the  amoimt 
of  such  annual  payments  in  any  year  on  account  of  such  debts,  bo  far  as 
issued,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  principal  payable  in  any  sub- 
sequent year,  and  such  annual  amount,  together  with  the  interest  on  all 
debts,  shall,  without  further  vote,  be  assessed  until  the  debt  is  extinguished. 

The  Legblature  has  thus  prescribed  a  definite  type  of  serial 
bond  issues  for  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth. 


VII.     Relative  Merits  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Serial 
Plans  of  Public  Borrowing. 
(a)     Economy. 
It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  either  the  sinking  fund  or 
the  serial  bond  plan  is  the  cheaper  under  all  circtimstances. 

Given  the  same  assumptions  as  to  rates  of  interest  and  accumulation, 
the  aggregate  payments  will  be  the  same  under  either  plan.  .  .  If  the 
sinking  funds  are  assumed  to  accumulate  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  bonds,  the  advantage  is  with  the  sinking-fund  system;  but 
if  the  rate  of  accumulation  in  the  sinking  fund  is  assumed  to  be  less  than 
that  paid  for  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  serial  system  will  cost  less.  The 
proper  assumption  to  make  is,  of  course,  that  the  two  rates  are  the  same; 
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and  on  this  hypothesis  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  community  ie  exactly  the 
same  by  either  plan.  A  million  dollar,  three  per  cent,  twenty-year  loan, 
for  instance,  involves  on  the  serial  plan  direct  payments  by  the  city,  on 
account  of  principal  and  interest,  of  $1,315,000,  while  on  the  ainMng  fund 
plan  the  payments  would  amount  to  11,334,426.  This  is  not  the  whole 
story,  however,  for  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  loan  the  payments  on  the 
sinkiDg  fund  plan  are  less  than  on  the  serial  plan,  while  in  the  later  years  the 
converse  is  the  case,  and  the  value  (or  aggregate  interest)  of  the  differences, 
compounded  at  three  per  cent,  amounts  to  S31,461  on  the  sinking  fund 
plan  as  against  $12,035  on  the  serial  plan  —  a  difference  of  $19,426,  which 
exactly  offsets  the  difference  between  the  direct  payments  by  the  city  on  the 
two  plans.' 

Under  exactly  similar  assumptions  the  cost  of  the  two  plans 
should  be  the  same.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the  condi- 
tions invariably  favor  the  serial  plan.  It  should  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  the  sinking  fund  plan  cannot  make  its 
proper  showing  unless  the  funds  are  promptly  invested  and 
continuously  kept  invested  at  a  rate  of  interest  at  least  as 
high  as  that  paid  on  the  bonds.  This  is  a  condition  which 
in  actual  operation  is  almost  never  fulfilled.  Id  the  financial 
reports  of  New  York  City  for  the  present  week  (ending  May 
19,  1917)  the  amount  of  sinking  fund  money  uninvested  is 
given  as  $9,561,349.60. 

(6)  Certainty. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  serial  bond  plan  that 
the  exact  annual  cost  of  a  loan  issued  under  that  arrangement 
can  be  determined  at  the  outset  for  the  entire  period,  whereas 
the  contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  must  be  calculated  year 
by  year.  Until  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  financial  officers 
of  the  Commonwealth  followed  the  practice  of  determining  at 
the  time  of  the  original  issue  of  the  bonds  the  amount  to  be 
paid  into  the  sinking  fund  each  year.  This  amount  was  paid 
in  annually  regardless  of  whether  the  fund  was  by  the  accre- 
tion of  interest  accumulating  faster  or  slower  than  was  origi- 
nally calculated.  Nor  was  any  heed  paid  under  this  plan  to  the 
fact  that  from  time  to  time  unexpended  balances  from  appro- 
priations were  "covered  into"  the  sinking  fund.  The  result 
was  that  some  funds,  when  the  time  came  to  pay  off  the  bonds, 
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held  more  tban  enough  while  others  held  too  little.'  Ihe  pres- 
ent practice  is  to  compute  anew  each  year  the  contribution 
which  every  sinking  fund  requires.  Not  until  thb  computation 
is  made  can  the  exact  burden  for  the  year  be  ascertained,  al- 
though the  annual  variations,  to  be  sure,  are  not  usually  great. 
Not  until  the  end  of  the  term,  therefore,  can  it  be  stated  to  a 
dollar  just  how  much  a  loan  under  the  sinking  fund  plan  has 
actually  cost  the  community. 

In  the  municipal  sinking  funds  of  Massachusetts  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  in  1913  that  in  fifty-two 
instances  in  forty  different  cities  and  towns  the  sinking  funds 
were  found  to  be  deficient,  the  total  deficiency  being  $1,794,- 
391.58.  On  the  other  hand,  forty-seven  cities  and  towns  had 
sinking  funds  showing  a  surplus,  the  total  surplus  being  $2,S55,- 
192.37.*  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  annual  computa- 
tions do  not  insure  exactness. 

(c)     Safety. 

It  is  evident  that  under  the  sinking  fund  plan  large  amounts 
of  money  and  securities  are  in  the  custody  of  a  few  officials. 
The  total  sinking  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  (including  those 
for  the  amortization  of  the  metropolitan  districts  debt  at  ma- 
turity) amount  to  about  $40,000,000.  These  funds  have  been 
carefuUy  and  efiBciently  administered  in  the  past,  yet  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  even  of  cities  within  the  Com- 
monwealth indicates  that  there  are  possibilities  of  mishap. 

The  reports  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  contain  the 
following  comments  upon  Boston's  experience  with  sinking 
funds  in  the  years  precftling  1909:  — 

In  1880  a  defalcation  occurred  in  the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer,  aod 

to  hide  hifi  stealings  the  then  cashier  had  been  shifting  balances  from  the 
BinkinK  funds  to  the  regular  treasury  account  and  vux  versa. 

Since  1899  three  local  institutions,  holding  $347,985  of  sinking  funds 
money,  have  failed,  and  in  each  inetance  an  officer  of  the  failed  bank  was 
at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Sinking  Fund  CommissioDerB.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  depocntots  of  these  institutions  were  paid  in  full,  yet  the 
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experieDce  of  the  city  in  the  future  may  not  be  bo  fortunate,  and  large 
loeees  may  at  any  time  be  incurred. 

Banks  in  which  individual  conunisaioners  were  interested  have  been 
favored  in  the  matter  of  deposits,  and  have  at  times  received  amounts  out 
of  proportion  to  their  strength  and  standing. 

Some  years  ago  the  sum  of  S700,000  was  loaned  by  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  to  a  single  corporation  in  which  a  member  of  the  commlsHion 
was  a  director.' 

Experience  in  other  States  also  showa  that  sinking  fund 
moneys  have  sometimes  been  devoted  to  other  purposes  to 
meet  temporary  emergencies  and  have  not  been  restored; 
that  inadequate  contributions  have  been  made  in  some  years 
under  pressure  of  demands  from  other  quarters;  that  losses 
have  taken  place  through  unnise  investments;  and  that  many 
sinking  funds  have  not  proved  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  re- 
payment of  their  bonds  at  maturity. 

(d)  Distribution  of  Burden. 
Under  the  sinking  fund  plan  the  aggregate  amounts  included 
in  the  tax  levy  for  interest  and  payments  into  sinking  fund  are 
uniform  each  year  throughout  the  term  of  the  loan;  in  other 
words  the  burden  of  each  loan  upon  the  taxpayers  is  distributed 
uniformly  over  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Under  the  serial  plan  it  may  be  pro\ided  that  the  payments 
of  principal  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  the  aggregate  payment 
each  year  for  principal  and  interest  shall  be  the  same  (see 
Chapter  341,  Acts  of  1908,  and  Chapter  486,  Acts  of  1909, 
Section  26).  In  that  case  the  distribution  of  the  burden  is 
uniform  as  in  the  case  of  the  sinking  fund  plan.  Or  it  may  be 
provided  (see  Chapter  133,  Acts  of  1882)  that  the  annual 
payments  of  principal  shall  be  equal,  in  which  case  (the  inter- 
est payments  groTiing  gradually  less  each  year)  the  burden  is 
hea\'iest  in  the  first  year  of  the  loan  period  and  lightest  in  the 
last.  Or,  as  a  third  alternative,  some  public  authority  may  be 
empowered  to  determine  at  the  outset  what  portion  of  the 
principal  shall  be  repaid  each  year  (see  Chapter  226,  Acts  of 
1903,  and  Chapter  3,  Acts  of  1912),  in  which  case  the  burden 
may  be  distributed  at  discretion.     All  three  methods,  as  has 
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been  indicated,  have  been  used  in  Massadiusetts.  Two  of 
them  pennit  flexibility  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden,  en- 
abling the  "peak  of  the  load"  to  be  placed  either  in  the  earlier 
or  later  or  middle  years  of  the  loan  period  as  may  be  desired. 
It  has  occasionally  been  urged  that  this  flexibility  is  desirable. 
In  the  case  of  some  improvements  (such  as  a  public  building) 
the  maximum  usefulness  comes  in  the  early  years;  in  others 
(surfi  as  a  public  parit)  it  may  not  be  reached  for  twenty  years 
or  more;  in  still  others  (such  as  land  acquired  for  streets)  the 
degree  of  usefulness  may  be  uniform.  The  burden,  it  has  been 
argued,  should  be  levied  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  derived. 

(e)  AUracUveneis  to  Investors. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  sinking  fund  bonds  or  serial 
bonds  are  more  attractive  to  investors.  Neither  seem  to  have 
a  marked  advantage  under  all  circumstances.  So  far  as  the 
experience  of  Massachusetts  goes  there  has  appeared  to  be  no 
distinct  preference  for  one  over  the  other,  although  serials  seem 
at  present  to  be  slightly  the  more  in  favor  with  investors. 


VIII.  The  Con\'ersion  of  Sinking  Fund  Bonds  into  Serial 
Bonds. 

Since  the  years  1912-13,  when  the  serial  plan  of  borrowing 
was  made  mandatory  for  all  future  borrowings  both  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  by  its  municipalities, 
there  have  been  proposals  for  the  conversion  of  all  outstanding 
sinking  fund  bonds  by  the  issue  of  serial  bonds.  The  refunding 
of  the  Commonwealth's  sinking  fund  bonds  in  this  way  was 
recommended  to  the  Governor  by  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General  in  1914,  and  this  recommendation  was  transmitted  by 
Governor  Walsh  to  the  Legislature  on  July  1  of  that  year. 
The  Legislature,  by  Chapter  157  of  the  Resolves  of  1914,  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency for  examination  and  report. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolve  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  submitted  to  the  General  Court,  on  January  15, 
1915,  a  report  (House  Document  No.  1650)  which  covered  the 
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merits  of  the  question  fully  and  concluded  with  the  following 
expression  of  opinion: 

In  conclusion,  the  CommiBBion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  refinancing  of 
the  fiinJdng  fund  debt  by  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds  presents  practical 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome  with  benefit  or  economy  to  the 
State  unless  it  is  desirable  to  burden  the  years  of  the  immediate  future 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  State  tax;  and  we  are  further  of  the  opinion 
that  even  then  the  accomplishment  of  beneficial  results  is  problemati- 
cal. .  .  .' 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  however," 
regarded  the  advantages  of  conversion  so  highly  that  it  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  proposal  of  amendment: 

The  Legislature  may  also  by  general  laws  provide  means  and  authority 
whereby  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State,  for  which  sinking  funds  are 
provided,  may  be  exchanged  at  par  for  cancellation,  for  serial  bonds  of 
the  form  authorised  under  section  four  of  this  article,'  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  interest  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  author- 
iie  or  detennine,  except  that  the  debt  as  thus  refunded  shall  finally  mature 
no  later  and  at  no  greater  comparative  cost  to  the  State  than  the  original 
debt;  the  determination  of  the  Legislature  as  to  such  comparative  cost 
shall  be  conclusive.  No  further  contributions  to  the  respective  sinking 
funds  shall  be  made  on  account  of  bonds  so  exchanged  and  the  proportion 
of  any  such  sinking  fund  which  the  amount  of  th6  bonds  so  exchanged 
shall  bear  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  outstanding  of  the  same  issue  may 
be  appropriated,  as  required,  for  the  payment  of  the  substituted  serial 
bonds.* 

IX.    Summary. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  may  be  of  semce: 

1.  Only  one  State  (Arkansas)  has  provided  in  its  constitution 
for  the  compulsory  use  of  the  serial  plan  by  any  public  author- 
ity, and  in  this  case  the  application  is  to  municipal  bond  issues 
only. 

2.  The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  unani- 
mously adopted  a  much  wider  provision,  covering  State  as  well 
43  municipal  bond  issues,  but  it  did  not  become  operative 
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because  the  people  rejected  the  new  draft  of  a  constitution  in 
which  this  provision  was  incorporated. 

3.  The  use  of  the  serial  plan  of  borrowing  is  by  statute  made 
mandatory  in  Massachusetts  both  for  State  aud  municipal 
bond  issues,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

4.  In  the  case  of  municipal  borrowing  the  law  rigidly  circum- 
scribes the  discretion  of  the  municipal  authorities  as  to  the 
form  of  serial  issue  which  may  be  used;  in  the  case  of  State 
borrowing  this  is  left  to  the  dbcretion  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and 
Council. 

5.  The  serial  plan  has  been  found  by  a  Joint  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  \)e  distinctly  prefer- 
able to  the  sinking  fund  plan  of  borrowing. 

6.  The  conversion  of  the  Commonwealth's  sinking  fund 
bonds,  at  present  outstanding,  into  serial  bonds,  was  adversely 
reported  upon  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
two  years  ago. 

7.  The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  unani- 
mously favored  an  amendment  permitting  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  conversion  in  that  State  by  general  law. 
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MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


I.  Definition. 
The  tenu  municipal  ownership  as  commonly  used  includes 
both  the  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  or  other 
services  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  public  health  or 
convenience,  such  as  waterworks,  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
street  railways,  ferries,  docks  and  wharves,  markets  and  so  on. 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  ownership  without  operation,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  city  owns  the  gas  plant  but  has  leased 
it  to  a  private  company  for  maintenance  and  management. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  exceptional,  so  that  for  all 
general  purposes  municipal  ownership  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding direct  operation  by  the  city  as  well  as  ownership. 

11.    Arguments  for  and  against  Municipal  Ownership. 

The  arguments  generally  advanced  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  are:  (1)  that  such  public  service  enterprises  as 
waterworks,  lighting  plants,  street  railways,  markets,  etc.,  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  public  health  or  convenience  as  to 
be  proper  municipal  functions;  (2)  that  lower  rates  and  better 
service  can  be  obtained  by  public  ownership  than  under  private 
ownership,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  public  utilities  which 
are  monopolistic  in  character;  and  (3)  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able social  gain,  since  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are  more 
advantageous  in  municipal  plants  and  employment  is  more 
regular.  Against  municipal  ownership  it  is  argued:  (1)  that 
publicly  owned  plants  are  less  efficient  than  private  enterprises 
since  the  incentive  of  profit  is  removed  and  also  because  of 
political  influences;  (2)  that  municipal  ownership  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  corruption;  (3)  that  the  burden  of  public 
ownership  is  oftentimes  borne  by  the  general  tax  payers  instead 
of  by  the  consumers  because  of  the  unbusinesslike  financial 
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methods  and  accounting  systems  that  are  used  by  some  cities. 
Finally  it  is  claimed  that  municipal  ownership  is  not  the  only 
solution  of  the  public  utility  problem,  but  that  there  is  another 
alternative  which  would  protect  the  public  —  namely,  private 
ownership  with  public  regulation  by  a  commission  or  other 
administrative  authority. 

Conclusions  of  the  National  Civic  Federation's  Commisshn  on 
Piiblic  Ownership  and  Operation. 
In  1905  the  National  Civic  Federation  appointed  a  commis- 
sion on  public  ownership  made  up  of  representatives  from  both 
sides  of  the  question.  After  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
problem  in  this  country  and  Europe,  the  committee  reached  the 
following  conclusions: ' 

Public  utilities,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  are  best  conducted 
under  a  system  of  legalized  and  regulated  monopoly. 

Public  utilities  in  which  the  sanitary  motive  lai^ely  enters  should  be 
operated  by  the  public. 

The  BuccesB  of  municipal  operation  of  public  utilities  depends  upon  the 
existence  in  the  city  of  a  high  capacity  for  municipal  government. 

The  committee  takes  no  position  on  the  question  of  the  general  expedi- 
ency of  either  private  or  public  ownership.  The  question  must  be  solved  by 
each  municipality  in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  What  may  be  possible  in 
one  locality  may  not  be  in  another.  In  some  cities  the  companies  may  bo 
serve  the  public  as  to  create  no  dissatisfaction,  and  nothing  might  be  gained 
by  experimenting  with  municipal  ownership.  Again,  the  government  of 
'  one  city  may  be  good  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  these  pubhc  utilities, 
while  in  another  it  may  be  the  reverse.  In  either  case  the  people  must 
remember  that  it  requires  a  lai^e  class  of  able  men  as  city  officials  to  look 
after  these  matters.  They  must  also  remember  that  municipal  ownership 
will  create  a  large  class  of  employees  who  may  have  more  or  less  political 
influence. 

Our  investigations  teach  us  that  no  municipal  operation  is  likely  to  be 
highly  successful  that  does  not  provide  for: 

First.  —  An  executive  manager  with  full  responsibility,  holdii^  his  posi- 
tion during  good  behavior. 

Second.  —  Exclusion  of  political  influence  and  personal  favoritism  from 
the  management  of  the  undertaking. 

Third.  —  Separation  of  the  finances  of  the  undertaking  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  city. 

'  NatkiMl  Civic  FedorBtian,  Rtpor 
3vDl».  New  York,  IB07.  pMtl.Vol.I, 
bMn  chwicvd  for  [lurpoaei  of  cluraHl 
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Fourth.  —  Exemption  from  the  debt  limit  of  the  necessary  bond  issues 
for  revenue-producing  utilities,  wliich  ahall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the 
property  and  revenues  of  such  imdertaking. 

There  are  no  particular  reasons  why  the  financial  results  from  private 
or  public  operation  should  be  different  if  the  conditions  are  the  same.  In 
each  case  it  b  a  question  of  the  proper  man  in  charge  of  the  business  and  of 
local  conditions. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  municipal  ownerehip  of  public 
utilities  should  not  be  extended  to  revenue-producing  industries  which 
do  not  involve  the  public  health,  the  public  safety,  public  transportation, 
or  the  permanent  occupation  of  pubhc  streets  or  grounds,  and  that  munici- 
pal operation  should  not  be  undertaken  solely  for  profit. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  future  grants  to  private  companies 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  public  utilities  should  be  terminable 
after  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  that  meanwhile  cities  should  have  the 
right  to  purchase  the  property  for  operation,  lease  or  sale,  paying  its  fair 
value. 

To  cany  out  these  recommendations  effectively  and  to  protect  the 
r^ts  of  the  people,  we  recommend  that  the  various  States  should  give  to 
their  municipalities  the  authority,  upon  popular  vote  under  reasonable 
regulations,  to  build  and  operate  public  utilities,  or  to  build  and  lense  the 
same,  or  to  take  over  works  already  constructed.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
people  be  put  upon  a  fair  trading  basis  and  obtain  from  the  individual 
companies  such  rights  as  they  ought  to  have.  We  believe  that  this  provi- 
sion will  tend  to  make  it  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  public 
utility  companies  to  furnish  adequate  service  upon  fair  terms,  and  to  this 
extent  will  tend  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  public  to  take  over  the 
existing  utiUties  or  to  acquire  new  ones. 

Franchise  grants  to  private  corporations  should  be  terminable  after  a 
fixed  period  and  meanwhile  subject  to  purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

Municipalities  should  have  the  power  to  enter  the  field  of  municipal 
ownership  upon  popular  vote  under  reasonable  regulation. 

Private  companies  operating  pubhc  utilities  should  be  subject  to  public 
regulation  and  examination  under  a  system  of  uniform  records  and  ac- 
counte  and  of  full  publicity. 

Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  competent 
public  authority,  with  power  to  require  for  all  public  utilities  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  financial  data  and  all  informa- 
tion concerning  the  quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  which  data  shall 
be  published  and  distributed  to  the  public  like  other  official  reports;  and 
also  that  no  stock  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  shall  be  issued  without  the 
approval  of  some  competent  public  authority. 

A  more  recent  statement  as  to  the  advisability  of  municipal 
ownership  from  the  standpoint  of  city  officials  is  that  expressed 
by  the  Conference  of  American  Mayors  at  Philadelphia  in  1914. 
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Tliis  body  unanimously  recommended  that  "no  general  con- 
clusion be  formulated  upon  tbe  abstract  question  of  municipal 
ownership  but  rather  we  express  our  judgment  to  be  that 
municipalities  should  be  given  in  all  instances,  the  power  to 
municipalize  public  utilities,  the  expediency  of  its  exercise  being 
at  any  time  and  place,  and  with  regard  to  any  particular  utility, 
a  matter  for  local  determination."' 

III.    Dfa-elopmekt  and  Present  Status  of  Municipal 

Ownership. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Waterworks. 

Municipal  ownership  in  the  United  States  has  had  its  widest 
application  in  the  case  of  waterworks,  the  development  in  this 
field  following  very  closely  the  growth  of  cities.  In  1800,  out 
of  sixteen  public  water  supplies  in  this  country  only  one  was 
municipally  owned;  by  1825  the  number  of  municipal  plants 
had  increased  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  total;  while  in  1875 
over  one-half  of  the  waterworks  were  owned  by  cities.  Dming 
the  period  from  1875  to  1890  the  movement  slackened  some- 
what because  of  the  large  expenditures  for  other  improvements. 
By  1890,  however,  city  finances  were  in  better  condition  and 
there  was  renewed  activity  in  the  direction  of  municipal  owner- 
ship so  that  by  1897  only  nine  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  were  supplied  by  private  companies.* 

Since  1900,  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  even  more  rapidly  until  to-day  all  but  seven 
of  the  sixty-two  cities  of  over  100,000  population  own  and 
operate  water  plants,  while  only  forty-two  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  cities  of  from  30,000  to  100,000  are  supplied  by 
private  plants.  The  cities  of  over  100,000  which  do  not  have 
municipal  plants  are  Indianapolis,  Oakland,  New  Haven, 
Scranton,  Paterson,  Bridgeport  and  San  Antonio.'  The  rapid 
spread  of  municipally  owned  water  supplies  during  the  last 

'  "  Proceedincs  ol  tta«  ConterenM  ot  Ameriam  Uavora  on  public  Polidea  u  to  HunidpU  UUl- 
itiei.  PhiUdelphui,  1914."   In  Thi  AnnaliafOi  Amriean  AoaAnnno/PolitiealaniSodatScitiiet, 

LVn,  29S  iieisi. 

■  A  histoiicsl  ekctcb  of  wnterworki  devetopmBot  by  M.  N.  Baker  nuy  >>•  fouDcl  in  E.  W.  Bamii'i 
Municipal  Mmopolia  (N'an  York,  1SS91.  Chap.  1.  See  bIh  Matioiul  Civio  FedentioD.  Btptri 
m  Mmidpal  and  Private  OperaUm  of  Public  UtilUia.  Purt  I,  Vol.  1.  pp.  1!7-]4S,  and  XJ.  8.  Com- 
miuioQer  of  Labor.  Fourlimth  Annual  Rtporl.  ISM,  pp.  12-13. 

•  U.  8.  Bureau  of  the  Cemue,  FinafKiai  Siaii^aia  at  Citia,  Itll,  Tabi*  tC,  pp.  2U-11T. 
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generation  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
from  1880  to  1912  the  total  amount  of  city  indebtedness  for 
public  water  systems  more  than  quadrupled.  In  fact,  cities 
incurred  larger  debts  for  waterworks  during  this  period  than 
for  either  highways  or  education  or  any  other  single  purpose.' 

In  certain  States  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  is 
almost  universal,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where  all  of  the  thirty- 
five  cities  and  fifty-eight  of  the  seventy  towns  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  own  and  operate  water  systems.  At  the 
present  time  only  five  per  cent  of  the  total  population  pro- 
vided with  water  supplies  in  Massachusetts  is  supplied  by  ' 
private  companies.*  In  North  Carolina  every  city  and  town 
with  a  population  of  5,000  or  over  except  one  owns  and  operates 
its  waterworks,^  and  in  Iowa,  three  hundred  and  ten  out  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  cities  have  municipally  owned  water 
systems.'  In  Minnesota,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  cities 
with  a  population  of  about  900,000  have  undertaken  the  owner- 
ship of  waterworks,  while  only  eight  cities,  with  a  population 
of  26,359,  are  supplied  by  private  companies,'  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  has  become  the  gen- 
eral practice  in  American  cities.  The  extent  of  municipal  own- 
ership in  this  field  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  vital  necessity 
of  an  abundant  and  pure  water  supply  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  incidentally  to  the  need  of  an  adequate  supply 
for  fire  purposes. 

Municipal  Ovmership  of  Lighting  Plants. 
While  the  movement  for  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks 
had  its  origin  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
public  ownership  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  is  of  much 
more  recent  development  and  has  not  been  so  widely  adopted. 
At  the  present  time  only  five  of  the  cities  with  a  population  of 
over  30,000  own  gas  works,  namely,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Dulutb,  Minnesota,  Holyoke,  Massa- 

1  Fixl  E.  Clark.  "The  Purpose  ol  the  ladebtedneH  of  Amsrian  Citiaa."  Munidpal  KimnA. 
No.  TS,  July,  WIB  (New  Yotk  Euttmn  ot  Munleipd  BeeBareh,  N.  Y.,  1918),  pp.  S7-M. 

>  Sea  IBM,  pp.  20-21. 

•  Amtrican  Ynr  Bsok,  ISIS,  p.  !S3. 

•  SalimU M\inKipallltwitw.  11. i7t  [I«13], 

>  Q.  A.  GiKll,  "MinnaBU  Publia  Utility  Ratal,"  BulUtin  «/  lU  Unitrriit^  of  Minnmta, 
Oatobai,  1«I4  (Miaaeapolii,  ISU),  pp.  1-4. 
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chusetts,  and  Hamilton,  Ohio.'  Altogether  there  are  about 
thirty  municipal  gas  plants  ia  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  about  fourteen  hundred  private  plants,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  small  cities  and  towns.  About  eighty  other  small  munic- 
ipalities have  public  plants  using  acetylene,  gasolene  or  natural 
gas.* 

Philadelphia  is  the  largest  city  in  which  municipal  ownership 
of  the  gas  supply  has  been  undertaken,  but  in  1897  the  dty 
discontinued  the  policy  of  direct  municipal  operation  and 
leased  the  plant  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  to  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  which  has  managed  it  ever  since.  This 
change  in  policy  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  indication  of 
the  failure  of  the  municipalization  of  gas  supplies  on  a  large 
scale;  by  others  it  is  said  that  operation  of  the  plant  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  interference  of  the  City  Council  and 
because  of  burdens  inherited  from  the  earlier  regime  when  the 
works  were  operated  by  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  trustees.* 

The  number  of  municipally  owned  electric  lighting  plants  is 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  case  of  gas  plants.  There  are 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  electric  lighting  plants  now  owned 
and  managed  by  municipalities  as  compared  with  about  thirty- 
six  hundred  in  private  hands.*  Most  of  these  plants,  however, 
are  in  small  communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
twenty  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  cities  of  over  30,000  own 
and  operate  electric  lighting  systems.  The  largest  cities  which 
own  their  light  plants  are  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.' 

The  development  of  municipal  ownership  of  electric  lighting 
plants  in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  following  table, 
which  shows  that  public  ownership  increased  betw^n   1902 
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and  1907  fifty-four  per  cent,  and  between  1907  and  1912  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  periods  private  owner- 
ship increased  only  twenty-three  per  cent  and  six  per  cent 
repectively:  * 


IMt. 

""■ 

un-tT. 

UU. 

'MS."- 

Private  plants.   . 

815 
2.S05 

1,252 
3.462 

54 

23 

1,562 
3.659 

24 
6 

Total  Dumber  of  plants. 

3,620 

4,714 

30 

5,221 

11 

Municipal  OwTierskip  of  TTansportaOon  Facilities. 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  have  as  yet  had  very  little 
experience  in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  street  railways 
and  other  transportation  facilities.  San  Francisco  is  the  only 
large  city  that  has  taken  over  any  considerable  part  of  its 
street  railway  system,  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Munroe, 
Ix>uisiana,  also  own  a  few  miles  of  street  railways,^  while  New 
Orleans  owns  and  operates  a  small  belt  line.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Boston  and  New  York  own 
extensive  subway  systems  which  have  been  leased  to  private 
companies  for  equipment  and  operation.  Boston  and  New 
York,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  are  the  only  large  cities 
which  own  and  operate  municipal  ferries. 

The  movement  for  public  ownership  of  street  railways  in 
San  Francisco  began  as  early  as  1902,  but  it  was  not  until  1912 
that  the  first  municipal  line  was  opened  for  service.  The 
success  of  the  initial  venture  in  this  field  led  the  city  to  make 
further  investments  in  street  railways.  In  August,  1913,  the 
people  voted  a  bond  issue  of  three  and  one-half  million  dollars 
for  extensions  and  for  the  acquisition  of  four  miles  of  track 
from  a  private  company  whose  franchise  had  just  expired. 
Finally,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  transportation  facilities 
during  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  the  city  constructed  a 


■  IT.S.BunauoftbgOi 
pp.  17-21. 

■  Evaiu  CtiTk.  "  HuDieipat  OvnerBhip  Devslopi 
(JoIy.lBlT). 


il  Etatric  LigU  aniPomr  Slalimt.  1911  (WuhiBfton,  IRIS). 
Tit  Pvbtic  ViiUHu  yatoMint,  II.  19 
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tunnel  so  as  to  furnbb  rapid  transit  over  the  municipal  lines 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  exposition  grounds.' 

During  the  year  1915  {the  latest  period  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available),  the  city  of  San  Francisco  operated 
over  forty-three  miles  of  single  track  railway,  owned  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  cars  and  carried  40,369,866  pas- 
sengers, while  the  net  profits  for  the  year  were  $82,135,30.' 
It  is  said  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
municipalization  of  the  entire  system  is  the  great  value  of  the 
private  franchises,  most  of  which  do  nbt  expire  until  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Another  targe  city  which  has  undertaken  the  ownership  of 
transportation  facilities  is  New  Orleans,  which  owns  and 
operates  a  double  track  belt  line  of  more  than  eleven  miles  along 
the  water  front.  The  principal  traflSc  is  freight,  and  the  system 
is  also  used  for  transporting  garbage  into  the  swamps.*  The 
third  city  which  has  engaged  in  the  traction  business  is  Seattle, 
which  in  1914  put  into  operation  four  miles  of  electric  railway.* 
Munroe,  Louisiana,  also  owns  and  operates  a  street  railway 
system. 

The  question  of  public  ownership  of  street  railways  has  been 
seriously  considered  in  several  other  cities  including  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  Toledo.  In  1907  the  people  of  Chicago,  by  a  vote 
of  165,846  to  132,720,  approved  of  several  ordinances  which 
settled  the  complicated  street  railway  franchise  situation  in 
that  city  and  which  provided  that  the  municipality  might  at 

>  American  Ytar  Beoi.  ttlS.  p.  303;  l»U,  P-  iM. 

I  Sm  FinaTitiai  Riporl  o/llu  UuninjuJ  Railm^  0/  San  Franaxo  /or  U<  Pucal  Ttar  miti  Jiat4 
SO,  l»U,  u  prep«™d  (ot  and  approved  by  the  Finance  Coaunitlee  of  the  Board  of  SupuviiDta, 
pp.  i,  It.    The  tollowing  Gfuraa  sboir  the  fioBDCtal  reiulte  for  IMS:  — 

PueeDterrerBDue |I,O0,m  U 

MienllBDeoiu 7,SS«  01 

Totalrevenue '       .        .   tl.U8,M4  «S 

LeuDperatiDEeipeiiHiliacLudiDEdepreciatioD) 1,2»,11S  46 

Net  operatiDc  revenue t412,SiS  W 

Add  miKellaneaui  income 10,407  M 

Gnm  income  loM  operaiinj  eipenM t421.9M  M 

Less  interest  on  Funded  debt,  etc 340,821  M 

Net  profit t«2.IU  10 

•  \aluinaJ  Umidpai  Reneic,  11,  68i-08e  (1BI3). 

>  Ibii.,  Ill,  77fi  (1S14), 
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any  time  in  the  future  purchase  the  existing  system  at  a  fixed 
price  of  $50,000,000  plus  improvements.*  In  Detroit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  city  charter  was  adopted  in  1913  by  a  vote  of 
40,531  to  9,542  which  provided  for  municipal  ownership  of  the 
street  railway  lines.  The  contract  which  was  subsequently 
drawn  up  to  carry  out  this  provision,  however,  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  majority,  so  that  no  further  action  has  been 
taken.^  The  question  of  municipalizing  the  street  railways  was 
also  voted  upon  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1914  and  approved  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  10,597  to  9,409.  The  final  outcome  of  the 
situation,  however,  is  uncertain,  since  the  actual  acquisition  of 
the  property  cannot  be  consummated  unless  the  necessary 
bond  issues  are  later  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
people.* 

Docks  and  Wharves. 
Of  the  sixty-three  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  forty- 
one  own  docks  and  wharves.  New  York  leads  with  the  ownership 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  docks  and  wharves  valued  at 
8138,839,102,  Philadelphia  with  twenty-two,  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  $14,070,255,  Oakland  with  seventeen,  Stockton, 
California,  with  sixteen,  and  Baltimore  with  twelve.  Other 
important  cities  which  own  such  facilities  on  a  fairly  large 
scale  are  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Sacramento.  In  several  other  cities,  including  Boston,  wharves 
and  docks  are  owned  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  municipal- 
ity. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  cities  along  the  Pacific  coast 
own  a  greater  water  frontage  and  more  docks  and  wharves  than 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  or  Lake  ports.* 

Markets. 
With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last  few 
years  there  has  arisen  a  great  demand  for  municipal  markets 
where  farmers  and  small  dealers  may  sell   produce  direct  to 

>  Fairli«,  J.  A.,  Eitatt  in  Hunicipal  AiminUlniion,  25A-2S7, 

'NaiienalUunidi!alRau«r.U.t77(ltm:in.7t9-7iOfltit);  V,  IM-IOS  |I«1S). 

•  Amtriatit  YvT  fiwl,  mi.  pp.  2H-2SS.   Alio  NatiimBl  Uunvcipal  Ream,  III,  T90-7SI  (1«I4). 

■  For  details  u  to  munkipol  ownerthip  of  docka  and  wharvAB  bab  rftport  by  G.  M,  Jonas  on 
PorU  al  tht  anited  Slaia.  Minallaneoiu  Seriu.  No.  33.  Ooitsd  BUUi  DcpaTtTnent  of  Cammerm 
(WuhinitoD.  IVIO);  sin  Evuu  ClHrk,  "MunidpBl  Ownership  Development,"  in  fit  Uliliiifi 

V.S.Rnitmxot  the  Ctamx;  Financial  SlatitHa  o/Ciliu,  ISU,  pp.  lU-Ig7.21i-3l7.  IW-IM. 
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consumers.  Most  of  the  early  markets  were  merely  open 
spaces  in  the  city  streets  set  aside  for  such  purposes  and  known 
as  "curbstone  markets,"  but  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  provide  buildings  located  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  city 
with  stalls  which  may  be  let  to  truckmen  and  retailers. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  which  made 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  during  1917  gives  statistics 
regarding  seventy-two  cities  of  the  country  that  have  municipal 
markets,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Boston,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  and  Washington,'  Other  cities  than  those  included 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  own  public  markets,  but  most  of 
them  are  smaller  places. 

As  to  the  types  of  markets  in  the  various  cities,  the  figures 
show  that  fifty-six  of  the  seventy-two  cities  have  curbstone 
or  open  markets,^  but  it  is  significant  that  over  half  of  these 
dties  report  buildings  in  addition  to  the  open  markets.^  Next 
in  popularity  after  the  curbstone  or  open  market  is  the  com- 
bined wholesale  and  retail  market.  This  combination  includes 
some  of  the  best  and  largest  market  buildings  in  the  country, 

>  NBtiDiulMuiiiciialL«gue."Pub]i<iUsTkeUiDtheIImt«l8ui«a."  StcarU  Riporl  of  a  Com- 
BiiUu  o/lie  NatunxU  Municipal  Lta,tu,  Uarcb  IS,  leiT  (PhilvlelpbU,  1917). 

Followini  ia  ft  Uat  at  the  cities  includsd  in  tba  Report  ot  the  CammitMe;  AkroD.  Ohio,  Albaar. 
N.  Y..  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  Baltimoie.  Md.,  Boetou,  Uau..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  CiiutoD,  Ohio,  ClutM- 
Dooga,  Tann.,  Cincinnati,  Obio,  aevelsnd.  Obio,  Columbia.  Pa,,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dallas,  Tax.. 
DaDville,  Vs.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Denver,  Cot.,  Detroit,  Hich.,  Dubuque,  lam,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Freeno,  Cal..  Galena,  Kas.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grtot 
Falls,  Mont..  Hamilton,  Obio,  Houston,  Tei.,  Huntington,  Ind..  Ironton,  Ohio,  Jamestown, 
N.Y..Jobnstovn,Ps.,Joplin.Uo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  KnoivillB,  Tenn.,  Lancanar,  Pa.,  lAnsing, 
Mich,,  Marquette,  Mich..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Milwauliea,  Wis.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  New  Albany,  Ind.. 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  New  Otleani,  Lo.,  New  York,  N.  Y„  Niagara  Falls.  ,N.  Y.,  Norfolk.  Va..  Pa- 
duoah,  Ky..  Paaadena,  Cal..  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  Philadalphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Pittjfield. 
Uaa„  PortlBDil.  Ore..  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Salem,  Mass.,  Salt  Uke  City.  Utah. 
Ban  Antonio,  Tei.,  San  Jos«.  Cal,,  Savaniuh,  Gs.,  Seattle,  Wash,,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  St.  Joseph, 
■  Bio.,  St.  Louis,  Mo,.  Syrscuss.  N.  Y..  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Traverse  City,  Mich..  Tren- 
ton, N.  J..  Wasbincton,  D.  C,  Waurloo.  Iowa,  You ngstown.. Ohio. 

>  The  following  are  deles  with  markets  ot  the  curbstone  or  open  type:  Akron,  Albany,  Auburn, 
Baltimore.  Brockton,  Buffalo.  Cedar  Rapids,  Chattanoo^,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dallas,  Danville,  Dayton,  Denver.  Detroit,  Dubuque.  Fteino.  Galena,  Grand  Rapids,  Hamilton, 
Huntiniton,  Ironton,  Jameittrwn,  Johnstown,  Kanaaa  City.  Knoxvilts,  tjineastflr,  I«nung, 
Memphis.  Milwaukee,  New  Castle,  New  Orleans.  New  York,  Niagara  Falls,  Norfolk,  Pasadena, 
Perth  Amboy.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  Pittsfield,  Portland.  Poriemouth,  Balem,  Salt  Idke 
City,  Ban  Antonio.  Ban  Jos«.  Savannah.  Seattle.  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph,  Syraause,  Taaoma, 
Toledo.  Trenton,  WaUrloo. 

■  The  following  are  cities  which  reported  buildings  in  addition  to  curbalon*  markets:  Akron, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cedar  Rapids,  Chattanooga,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Columbus,  Danville, 
Dayton.  Des  Moinee,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Great  Falls.  Houston.  Jameatown,  Kansas  City, 
KruKvill*.  Lancaster,  Uinaing,  Marquette,  Memphis.  Milwaukee,  New  Castle,  New  OrleaM, 
New  York  City,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  San  Antonio,  Savannah,  Seattle,  St.  Jowph, 
Toledo,  Youngstown. 
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sucb  as  those  in  Boston,  where  the  total  value  of  the  buildiogs 
used  for  marketing  purposes  is  $2,781,200;  Detroit,  $92,000; 
Kansas  City,  1500,000;  Savannah,  $275,000.  Central  retail 
markets  rank  ncTct  in  number,'  while  sixteen  dbtinctly  whole- 
sale markets  were  reported,  located  in  general  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country,  such  as  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Denver,  Detroit,  and  New  York  City.'  The  committee  found 
that  very  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  whole- 
sale markets  within  recent  years,  but  that  the  tendency  is  in 
the  direction  of  extending  retail  market  facilities,  as  is  shown 
by  development  in  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Cincinnati.* 

On  the  whole,  market  facilities  in  the  various  cities  are  being 
well  utilized  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nineteen  of  the  cities 
from  which  information  was  obtained  by  the  committee  report 
that  all  of  the  stalls  in  their  markets  are  rented;  sixteen  state 
that  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  space  is  rented; 
eight  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  only  five  less 
than  fifty  per  cent.*  As  to  the  types  of  dealers  who  occupy 
municipal  markets,  the  data  which  have  been  collected  show 
that  cities  have  busied  themselves  recently  in  extending  facili- 
ties to  farmers.  Twelve  cities  report  that  all  who  sell  produce 
in  the  markets  are  farmers,  while  in  the  other  cities  farmers 
constitute  from  five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  market  occupiers 
except  in  a  few  cities  such  as  Boston,  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  and  Norfolk,  where  there  are  no  farmers  among 
those  who  make  use  of  the  markets.  In  New  York  City  there 
are  "no  farmers  occup>-ing  stalls  in  the  public  markets  other 
than  farmers  who  occupy  space  in  the  farmers'  open  squares."' 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  in  only  half  of  the  cities  with 
public  markets  do  farmers  occupy  a  majority  of  the  stalls,  and 

'  Tha  [ollorinc  citi«  lepoitad  cantnl  rtuut  marketi;  Akron,  BaltiiDOra,  Buffalo.  Cuton, 
Chittanooca,  Clevaland.  Columbiu.  Daymn,  Detroit.  Duluth,  Eau  CUIre,  Fratna.  Houstoa, 
Ironton.  Junegtmrn,  Knoiville,  lAncutcr.  IdDsiog,  Uemphiii.  Hobila,  New  Albany,  Norfolk, 
Ponluid,  Portnnouth,  Salt  l^ke  City,  San  Antonio,  San  loal,  Seattia,  South  fi«Dd.  St.  Joaaph, 
Toledo,  Waihincton.  Waterloo. 

■  Other  cities  rriiaitiat  diitinetly  whoJeaale  market!  are  the  (oUowinc:  Albany,  Fort  Wayne. 
Niicara  Falli,  PortnnouUi,  Salt  Lake  City.  San  Antonio,  San  Joat.  St.  Joeefdi,  Tdedo,  and  Tran- 

■  National  Munidpal  Leacue,  "Publie  UarkeU  in  the  United  Statei,  lUT."  Btptrl  at «  Cbbi- 
milUttfOt  NtHmmtUanicipalLcatfU,  8. 

•  Ibid..  IJ-IS. 
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tfaat  most  of  the  stall  renters  are  professional  retailers  or  whole- 
salers. The  percentage  of  professional  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
jobbers  tends  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  for  such  cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas 
City,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  where  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  belong  to  this  class  of  dealers.' 

In  regard  to  prices,  two  of  the  cities  —  Huntington  and 
Savannah  —  report  that  prices  charged  for  produce  in  the 
municipal  markets  are  higher  than  those  charged  by  other 
dealers;  four  cities  —  Danville,  Detroit,  Joplin,  and  St.  Louis 
—  report  that  prices  are  the  same,  while  infqrmation  from  the 
remainder  shows  a  decrease  in  prices  varying  from  a  slight  re- 
duction to  as  much  as  one-half.  Thus  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  and  Albany  report  that  retail  prices  at  the  municipal 
market  are  on  an  average  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  else- 
where; in  Buffalo,  fourteen  per  cent  less;  Baltimore,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Lansing,  twenty  per  cent;  Columbus,  twenty-five 
per  cent;  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey,  thirty  per  cent;  Portland  and  Seattle,  fifty  per  cent; 
and  Fresno,  California,  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.' 

Most  of  the  cities  with  public  markets  report  a  net  profit 
varying  from  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  one  city  to  $77,- 
690.40  in  Pittsburgh.*  Nine  cities,  however,  report  net  annual 
losses  varying  from  $460  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  8175,658  in 
New  York.* 

Municipal  Ice  Plants. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  agitation 
in  favor  of  municipal  ice  plants  on  the  ground  that  a  cheap 
and  pure  supply  of  this  commodity  is  essential  to  the  public 
health.    In  1913  the  Legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 

1  NHtiaiuJUuniiii(«lLeacue.  "Public  MatIuu  in  tbe  United  StaUa.  1S17."    Etperl  f/  t  Com- 
miuttojtkt  Unliiinal  Afunuipol  Ltag-ae,  18-20. 
•Ibid.,a-i%, 

*  The  •nimal  not  proSu  rapor 
tl.W:  Cindnnati,  112,0001  Clev< 
Ul.OUi  Denver,  tl3, 000;  Detroji 
U.2&9:  Bountm,  130,000;  Huntir 

11,500;  Mam phia.  13.000;  Mil wiukea,  12.262;  New  Albany,  11,100;  Na«  Orlaans,  IU,tlSl;  Nor- 
folk. tlG.502;  PHHadeDB,  PS;  Perth  Amboy,  tl,U8;  Philadelphia,  lU,t32;  PitUbuiih,  177,- 
SW.M:  PanlRDd.  13,000;  San  Antonio,  tfl.OOO;  Sac  Joe«.  1290;  SealUe,  t2.»l;  SyracuK,  13S.7Ui 
Wheelini,  12,612. 

•  The  cilien  reporting  net  annual  lotwan  are  aa  [oUows:  Akron,  t8.MS.2l);  Baltimore,  flB.W; 
Duluth.  1200:  Hamilton,  H«0;  Little  Hock,  K.DOO;  Xew  York.  tl7E.SUi  St.  Louia,  HO.OOO; 
Toledo.  11,3>1;   Youngatown,  t2,m. 


Bd  by  varioue  citiea  i 

are  as  toUow,:  Auburn,  M, 000;  Canton, 

land.  119,261;  Colmn 

bia,  11.10(1;  Columbug,  tlS,MB;  Dayton, 

.  M,10S.1S;  Dubuque 

,1281;  Fori  Wayne.  1700;  Grand  Kapida, 

[ton.»2;  KaneaeCi 

ly.MO.OOO;  Knoxviile,  tS.aW;  Lancarter, 
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authorized  cities  to  operate  ice  plants,^  while  the  cities  of  Hart- 
ford, New  Britain,  New  Haven,  South  Norwalk,  and  Willi- 
mantic,  Connecticut,  also  have  a  similar  power.*  So  far  as 
can  be  determined.  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  Weather- 
ford,  Oklahoma,  are  the  only  two  cities  which  have  actually 
established  municipal  ice  plants.  The  power  of  cities  to  engage 
in  such  an  entetprise  has  been  questioned  in  some  States.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  court  enjoined  the  mayor  of 
Schenectady  from  using  the  city's  money  for  building  or  operat- 
ing a  municipal  ice  plant  in  connection  with  the  waterworks, 
on  the  ground  that  the  supply  of  ice  and  the  supply  of  water 
were  not  related.*  In  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  the  manufacture  of  ice  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  municipalities.* 

Miacellaneoua. 
Although  water  supplies,  lighting  plants,  and  markets  are  the 
most  important  fields  of  municipal  ownership,  several  cities  have 
municipalized  certain  exceptional  services.  At  least  three 
cities  —  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and 
Sabetha,  Kansas  —  own  and  operate  heating  plants;'  while 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  several  other 
cities  own  municipal  theatres.  Other  exceptional  instances  are 
an  omnibus  line  which  is  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
ownership  of  a  canal  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  a  powder  magazine 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  a  municipal  forest  in 
Toledo,  Ohio." 

IV.    MrNiciPAL  Ownership  in  Massachusetts. 

Legislation  Relating  to  Municipal  Ownership. 

Waterworks    and    Lighting    Plants.  —  The    Constitution    of 

Massachusetts  does  not  contain  any  provisions   in  regard  to 

municipal  ownership  and   this  matter  has  been  regulated  en- 


1  ZaiM  ofWitcofinu,  Wt,  Chap.  289^  Laai  »/ MinnufKa,  191 

S.  Ch.p.  30S. 

'  Wenlworlh,  J.  W.,  A  Report  on  Municipaland  GnKramenl  I 
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tirely  by  statute.  Cities  and  towns  obtain  authority  to  pur- 
chase, construct,  and  operate  waterworks  by  special  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  while  municipal  ownership  of  lighting  plants  and 
public  markets  is  provided  for  by  general  laws. 

According  to  an  act  of  1891  {Acts  and  Resolves  of  Maaeachu- 
getts,  1891,  Chap.  370,  Sec.  1)  as  subsequently  amended,  any 
city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth  may,  upon  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  "  construct,  purchase  or  lease  and  main- 
tain within  its  limits  one  or  more  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas  or  electricity  for  municipal  use  or  for  the  use  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, except  for  the  operation  of  electric  cars,"'  Upon  au- 
thorization from  the  State  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners,  a  city  or  town  may  also  extend  its  mains  or 
lines  into  an  adjoining  city  or  town  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing gas  and  electricity,  provided  that  such  other  city  or 
town  is  not  otherwise  supplied  with  these  services.^ 

In  case  there  is  a  private  lighting  plant  already  In  operation 
at  the  time  municipal  ownership  is  adopted  by  any  city  or 
town,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  purchase  so 
much  of  the  existing  plant  and  equipment  as  are  within  its 
limits.  If  the  city  or  town  and  the  owners  of  the  plant  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  paid  by  the  municipality, 
either  party  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
county  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
Court  is  then  authorized  to  submit  the  controversy  to  the 
Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners  which  in- 
vestigates the  matter  and  determines  the  price  of  the  plant 
which,  when  approved  by  the  Court,  is  made  6nal.* 

Municipal  lighting  plants  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  private 
plants  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  State  board  —  the 
Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.  The  rates 
that  cities  and  towns  may  charge  for  lighting  shall  not  be 
greater  in  amount  than  will  allow  a  net  profit  of  eight  per  cent 
upon  the  total  investment,  and  all  schedules  of  rates  are  re- 
quired to  be  certified  to  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commissioners.^     A  city  or  town  which  undertakes  the  owner- 

>  CooBtidiud  law*  nUtiva  lo  the  nunuCanun.  iliatributiDD,  ud  «!•  of  fu  uid  ■Ifciildty, 
AiU  atid  RmsimM  «/  JUohiicIiihUi,  i»u.  Chip.  Tt2.  Sat.  91. 
'  Gmttal  Ailt  1/  aaimkutiUt.  ItlS,  Chap.  IVI.  Sk.  I. 
■  AtU  ami  SatlM  »/  ilattntAumOt.  IIH.  Chap.  TU,  S*ca.  lOO-lOI. 
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ship  of  a  gas  or  electric  lighting  system  is  also  required  to  keep 
its  books,  accounts,  and  records  in  such  form  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board,  and  to  make  such  reports  as  the 
Board  may  demand.^  In  this  way  uniformity  of  accounts  and 
of  financial  administration  is  obtained  throughout  the  various 
cities  and  towns  which  have  undertaken  the  ownership  of  their 
lighting  systems. 

Exemption  of  Water  and  Lighting  Bonds  from  Debt  Limit.  — 
Massachusetts  has  followed  the  practice  of  a  number  of  other 
States  in  exempting  public  utility  loans  from  the  debt  limit 
6xed  by  the  Legislature.  The  Municipal  Finance  Act  of  1913 
provides  in  this  connection  that  cities  and  towns  may  incur 
indebtedness  outside  of  the  debt  limit  for  (1)  "establishing,  or 
purchasing  a  system  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or 
town  with  water,  or  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  protection 
of  a  water  system,  or  for  acquiring  water  rights;"  (2)  "for  the 
extension  of  water  mains  and  for  water  departmental  equip- 
ment;" and  (3)  "for  establishing,  purchasing,  extending  or 
enlarging  a  gas  or  electric  lighting  plant  within  the  limits  of  a 
<rity  or  town,"  provided  that  the  indebtedness  incurred  for  such 
lighting  plant  "shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in 
a  town  five  per  cent  and  in  a  city  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  last  preceding  assessed  valuation  of  such  town  or  city."  ° 

The  theory  upon  which  public  utility  loans  are  exempted 
from  the  debt  limit  is  that  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
obligations  can  be  paid  out  of  the  income  derived  from  the 
plant,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  draw  upon  the  general  tax 
fund.  Also  the  large  initial  expenditure  involved  in  taking  over 
or  constructing  a  lighting  or  water  system  would  make  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  average  city  to  undertake  municipal 
ownership  without  an  exemption  of  this  nature. 

Public  Markets.  —  The  Legislature  has  also  by  an  act  passed 
in  1915  and  amended  in  1916  authorized  cities  and  towns  to 
construct  and  operate  public  markets.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  however,  municipalities  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  since  they  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  this  Board  in  order  to  acquire  land  for  market  purposes, 

0/  MauachuHtU.  1914,  Cbap.  742.  3w.  120. 
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while  all  rules  snd  regulations  governing  the  use  of  such  markets 
are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
The  most  important  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
municipal  ownership  of  markets  are  as  follows;  — 

AH  cities  and  all  towns  having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  are 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  and  maintain  public  markets  with  suitable 
buildings  and  grounds.  For  this  purpose  any  such  city  or  town  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  take  or  acquire  land 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  buildmgs,  and  may  make 
alterations  in  buildings  and  construct  new  buildings  on  land  so  acquired.' 

Any  city  or  town  which  maintains  a  public  market  or  market  place  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  make  rules  and  r^ulatiotw 
for  the  use  and  management  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  may  attach  penalties  for  their 
violation.* 

Extent  of  Municipal  Ownership  in  Massachusetts. 
M'aier  Supplies.  —  The  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
undertook  the  ownership  and  operation  of  their  water  supplies 
at  an  early  date.  Among  the  large  places,  Worcester  es- 
tablished a  municipal  water  plant  in  1845,  while  Boston  took 
a  similar  step  in  1S4S.  The  movement  toward  municipaliza- 
tion has  continued  until  at  the  present  time  twenty-five  of  the 
thirty-five  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  own  and  operate  in- 
dependent water  systems,  while  the  remaining  ten  cities  — 
Boston,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford,  Melrose,  Newton, 
Quincy,  Revere,  and  Somerville  —  are  included  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  plan  of 
coK)perative  municipal  ownership.  The  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  which  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in  1S95  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Boston  and  the  surrounding  municipalities 
with  water,  is  in  charge  of  a  Board  of  three  members  (Met- 
ropolitan Water  and  Sewerage  Board)  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  expenses  of  the  system  are  apportioned 
among  the  various  cities  and  towns  within  the  Dbtrict.  Each 
of  the  cities  and  towns  maintains  its  own  distributing  s>'3tem 
and  merely  purchases  the  water  which  it  needs  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan District.*    Thus  it  is  seen  that  all  of  the  thirty-five 

>  Cmeral  Am  a/ Miuail-iutai.  ml.  L'bMP.  119.  t$«.  I. 
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cities  of  the  CommoDwealth  have  publicly  owned  water  sup- 
plies either  indepeudently  or  as  parts  of  the  Metropolitaa 
system. 

Of  the  seveaty  towns  with  a  population  of  over  5,000,  all  but 
twelve  are  supplied  with  publicly  owned  water  systems.'  In 
most  of  the  towns  with  public  water  supplies  the  system  is 
owned  by  the  town  itself.  In  a  few,  however,  such  as  Green- 
field, Middleborough,  and  Montague,  separate  municipal  cor- 
porations designated  as  water  supply  or  fire  districts  have  been 
established  in  order  to  construct  and  own  the  works.  This 
plan  is  followed  in  towns  where  there  is  a  scattered  rural 
population  in  a  part  of  the  community,  thus  making  it  difficult 
for  the  inhabitants  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portion  to  obtain 
a  water  supply  through  a  vote  of  the  town.* 

From  the  above  description  it  is  seen  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  waterworks  is  the  common  rule  among  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Massachusetts  while  private  ownership  is  the  excep- 
tion. The  tendency  toward  municipal  ownership  of  water- 
works is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  the  total  population  supplied  with  water  by 
private  companies  has  decreased  from  sixteen  and  one-half 
per  cent  in  1890  to  five  per  cent  in  1915.* 
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It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  tbe  results 
of  municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  in  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  because  of  the  various  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  each  individual  case.  Tbe  following  table,  compiled 
from  tbe  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
1915,  indicates  some  of  the  financial  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  larger  cities  which  own  and  operate  separate 
municipal  plants:' 
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Public  Lighting.  —  In  the  field  of  public  lighting  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  ownership  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  in  the 
case  of  water  supplies.  At  tbe  present  time  only  four  of  the 
thirty-five  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  —  Holyoke,  Chicopee, 
Peabody,  and  Taunton  —  own  and  operate  their  lighting  sys- 
tems. In  Holyoke  the  city  owns  and  operates  both  the  electric 
light  and  gas  plants,  in  the  other  cities  only  the  electric  plant. 
In  Peabody  the  municipality  does  not  provide  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  but  merely  purchases  the  current  from  a 
private  company  and  distributes  it  to  consumers.  In  the  cities 
of  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  and  Taunton,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city 
produces  as  well  as  distributes  the  current.* 

Public  ownership  of  lighting  systems  is  somewhat  more 
common  in  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  than  in  the  dties. 
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Seventeen  of  the  seventy  towns  of  over  5,000  population  are 
engaged  in  the  supply  of  electricity,  including  Belmont,  Brain- 
tree,  Concord,  Dan  vers,  Hingham,  Hudson,  Ipswich,  Mansfield, 
Marblehead,  Middleborough,  North  Attleborough,  Norwood, 
Reading,  South  Hadley,  Wakefield,  Westfield,  and  Wellesley,' 
In  six  of  the  towns  above  mentioned  current  is  purchased  from 
private  companies  or  from  other  municipalities  and  the  town 
provides  only  for  its  distribution.  There  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  for  such  an  arrangement  to  become  more  widespread 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  economical  for  a  small  com- 
munity to  buy  current  from  a  central  supply  company  than  to 
maintain  an  independent  generating  plant. 

Only  three  of  the  twenty-one  cities  and  larger  towns  with 
municipal  lighting  plants  reported  a  loss  in  operation  as  defined 
by  statute  during  1915,  namely,  North  Attleborough,  Westfield, 
and  Wakefield.  The  other  municipalities  reported  during  the 
same  year  an  excess  of  income  and  appropriations  over  ex- 
penditures (expenditures  include  payments  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, repair,  interest,  and  depreciation)  varying  from  $338  in 
Ipswich  to  $8,241  in  Norwood,* 

Markets.  —  A  number  of  cities  and  towns  have  also  estab- 
lished public  markets,  including  Boston,  Attleboro,  Brookline, 
Brockton,  Cambridge,  Duxbury,  Framingham,  Greenfield, 
Holyoke,  Lowell,  Medford,  Medfield,  Peabody,  Pittsfield, 
Quincy,  Salem,  Springfield,  Stockbridge,  Taunton,  Walpole, 
and  Weymouth.*  In  most  of  these  places  the  market  is  of  the 
curbstone  or  open-market  type,  but  in  Boston  the  equipment 
includes  extensive  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
The  value  of  the  property  devoted  to  markets  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  varies  from  $400  in  Quincy 
to  $2,781,000  in  Boston.  The  total  amount  of  money  invested 
in  municipal  markets  in  Boston  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  country  except  New  York.* 
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Street  Railways.  —  The  municipal  ownership  of  street  rail- 
ways has  been  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  to  only  a  very 
alight  extent.  The  city  of  Boston,  however,  owns  the  subway 
structures  under  its  streets,  which  have  been  leased  to  a  private 
company  for  a  term  of  years  for  equipment  and  operation. 
The  construction  of  the  subway  and  its  administration,  so 
far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  three  by  the  mayor. 
.  Another  example  of  municipal  ownership  is  found  in  the 
city  of  Holyoke.  Prior  to  1869,  that  city  was  served  by  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  Company,  running  north  from 
Springfield,  through  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  connecting 
at  Greenfield  with  other  railroads.  Beginning  at  Northampton, 
the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  Railroad  ran  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Westfield  to  New  Haven.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  extended  from  Boston  to  Albany,  running  through 
Westfield.  The  management  of  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road Company  adopted  what  the  shippers  of  Holyoke  deemed 
to  be  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  unjust  attitude,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  citizens  of  the  city  determined  to  build  a 
railroad  extending  from  Holyoke  to  Westfield  and  thus  connect 
with  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  system  and  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad.  By  chapter  379  of  the  Acts  of  1869,  the 
railroad  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  fixed  at  not 
less  than  $200,000,  and  not  more  than  $350,000,  and  the 
town  of  Holyoke  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
town.  The  town  was  authorized  to  choose  an  agent  or  agents  to 
represent  the  town  at  the  meetings  of  the  railroad  corporation, 
and  vote  on  the  stock  owned  by  the  town.  Stock  was  issued 
in  the'  amount  of  $260,000,  composed  of  2,600  shares,  the  par 
value  of  which  was  $100  each,  of  which  number  2,265  shares 
were  purchased  and  are  owned  by  the  city,  the  remaining  shares 
being  purchased  by  corporations  and  citizens  of  the  city. 

The  road  was  built  in  1869  and  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $260,000, 
plus  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000,  plus  an  additional  bond  issue 
for  improvements  in  the  amount  of  $60,000,  which  last  issue 
was   later   paid    out    of   the    earnings.      The    road    thus   cost 
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$520,000,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  land  on  which 
terminal  facilities  were  built  was  sold  or  donated  at  a  very 
low  figure,  so  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  land. 

In  1870  the  road  was  leased  to  the  Xew  Haven  &  Northamp- 
ton Company  at  an  annual  rental  of  one-half  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  road,  ascertained  in  a  manner  set  forth  in  the  lease. 

Later,  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  Company  was 
purchased  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company. 

In  the  year  1907  the  terms  of  the  lease  were  revised  by 
contract  entered  into  between  the  Holyoke  &  Westfield  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  Company 
and  agreed  to  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  by  which  the  New  Haven  &  Northampton 
Company  agreed  to  pay  a  gross  annual  rental  of  $46,000,  to 
assume  all  charges  for  upkeep  and  repairs,  and  pay  all  taxes 
and  other  charges.  The  sole  expense  devolving  upon  the 
Holyoke  &  Westfield  Railroad  Company  was  the  payment  of 
interest  on  its  bond  issue  of  $200,000  and  small  organization 
expenses.  This  amended  lease  was  ratified  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  by  chapter  596,  Acts  of  1908.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  lease  the  stockholders  of  the  Holyoke  &  Westfield 
Railroad  receive  an  annual  net  income  amounting  to  a  dividend 
of  about  liM  per  cent  on  the  stock,  and  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
owning  2,265  shares,  receives  in  dividends  the  sum  of  $31,710 
per  year. 

V.  Constitutional  Provisions  relating  to  Municipal 
Ownership. 
The  Constitutions  of  only  eight  States  —  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  —  expressly  grant  to  cities  the  power  to  own  and 
operate  public  utilities.  In  the  other  States  this  matter  is 
regulated  entirely  by  statute.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  States  from 
the  standpoint  of:  (1)  the  extent  of  the  power  granted;  (2) 
limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power;  and  (3)  special 
financial  provisions  in  regard  to  public  utility  debts. 
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South  Carolina. 
The  constitutional  grant  of  the  power  of  municipal  ownership 
in  South  Carolina  applies  to  all  cities  and  towns  and  includes 
the  right  to  acquire,  construct,  and  operate,  but  is  somewhat 
narrow  because  it  extends  only  to  waterworks  and  lighting 
plants.  In  order  to  exercise  the  power  of  municipal  ownership 
in  either  of  these  fields  the  municipality  must  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  on  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city.*  In  certain  specified  cities 
debts  incurred  for  lighting  plants  and  water  supplies  are  not 
to  be  included  in  computing  the  maximum  amount  of  indebted- 
ness that  may  be  incurred  by  the  city  in  question.* 

Virginia. 
The  Constitution  of  Virginia  opens  the  way  for  municipal 
ownership  by  giving  a  city  or  town  the  right  to  include  a  pro- 
vision in  any  franchise  reserving  to  the  municipality  the  power 
to  acquire  the  property  and  equipment  of  the  company  to 
which  the  franchise  is  granted.  When  once  the  city  has  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  public  utility  in  this  manner,  it  may  sell 
or  lease  the  same  at  will,  but  cannot  operate  the  plant  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  State  Legislature.  Under  the 
Virginia  Constitution,  therefore,  cities  are  not  given  express 
power  to  construct  public  utilities  but  merely  to  take  over  the 
plants  of  companies  already  in  the  field.  Debts  incurred  for 
municipal  ownership  are  exempted  from  the  local  debt  limit 
provided  that  the  plant  in  question  is  in  a  position  to  pay  its 
own  expenses  of  operation  and  administration.* 

Oklahoma  and  Arizona. 

The  Constitutions  of  Oklahoma^  and  Arizona*  do  not  state 

definitely  what  public  utilities  may  be  owned  and  operated  by 

cities,  but  merely  grant  to  municipalities  the  general  power  to 

>  Cn«>IW>«i  </  &>WA  CarMia,  ArlicJ*  VIII.  S«.  i. 

■  IM..  S«.  7. 

■  CMuAiMliM  0/  Virtitia.  Artirls  Vllt.  Sen.  IM.  177. 
•  CftuMWioi  d/OUaJkruu.  Ailid*  XVIII.  Soc.  e. 

■Kfu.  AltklaXni.  9«.  5.    FarwitolIbfOkUboioi  proirutoD,  ■>•  Ap- 
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"engage  in  any  business  or  enterprise"  which  could  be  engaged 
in  by  a  private  corporation  by  virtue  of  a  franchise  from  the 
city.  In  both  Constitutions  the  power  is  granted  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  and  extends  to  acquisition,  construction,  and 
operation  by  the  city,  since  all  these  matters  would  be  included 
in  the  powers  of  a  private  corporation  engaging  in  the  enter- 
prise.* Both  Constitutions  provide  that  a  city  may  go  beyond 
its  constitutional  debt  limit  for  purposes  of  municipal  owner- 
ship provided  that  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  property  — 
tax-paying  voters  —  is  obtained  and  with  the  further  limitation 
in  Arizona  that  such  additional  indebtedness  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  the  city.' 

Colorado.  ■ 

The  municipal  ownership  provision  of  the  Colorado  Consti- 
tution applies  to  the  consolidated  city  and  county  of  Denver 
and  to  all  other  cities  of  over  2,000  population  which  have 
adopted  home  rule  charters.  The  grant  of  power  is  very  broad, 
since  it  gives  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  authority  to 
construct,  purchase,  or  acquire  and  operate  "water-works, 
light  plants,  power  plants,  transportation  systems,  heating 
plants  and  any  other  public  utilities  or  works  or  ways  local  in 
use  or  extent,"  whether  within  or  without  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  city,  and  everything  required  therefor,  for  the  use  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  This  section  grants  to  cities  the 
power  of  municipalizing  not  only  the  ordinary  public  utilities 
but  also  any  public  utility  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  Constitution  does  not  place  any  of  the 
usual  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power,  such  as  the 
requirement  of  a  popular  referendum  or  the  approval  of  any 
higher  authority.  Cities  may  issue  bonds  in  any  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  operating  such  public 
utilities  as  may  be  provided  for  in  their  charters.' 

inaidfl  or  outsLdA  tba  ooiporata  limits,  and  to  estAblish  thflreoD  vaterworlu,  alectrio  liflht  uid 
EAB  plADtB.  hoapitola.  guaroDtiDa  statioDa.  carbiiAerflductioDplaDta,aDdpipelip«8for  gaa,  walar, 
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Califorma. 
The  Constitution  of  California,  by  an  amendment  adopted  in 
1911,  grants  to  all  municipal  corporations  of  the  State  the 
power  to  establish  and  operate  public  works  for  supplying  their 
inhabitants  with  light,  water,  power,  heat,  transportation,  tele- 
phone service,  or  other  means  of  communication.  Cities  may 
acquire  public  utilities  by  construction  or  by  the  purchase  of 
existing  plants.  A  municipality  may  furnish  services  outside 
its  limits  but  cannot  provide  these  services  in  any  city  which 
already  owns  and  operates  a  similar  utility  unless  it  first  obtains 
the  consent  of  such  other  city.' 

Ohio. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  any  municipality  may 
"acquire,  construct,  own,  lea.se  and  operate  within  or  without 
its  corporate  limits  any  public  utility."  There  is  no  attempt 
to  define  expressly  what  is  included  under  the  term  "public 
utility,"  except  that  it  must  be  some  "public  utility  the  product 
or  service  of  which  is  or  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  municipality  or 
its  inhabitants."'  A  city  may  acquire  a  public  utility  by  con- 
demnation or  open  purchase  in  the  market.  As  in  Colorado 
and  California,  the  plant  may  be  located  either  within  or  with- 
out the  city  limits.  Moreover,  a  municipality  owning  or 
operating  a  public  utility  for  its  own  benefit  may  "sell  and 
deliver  to  others  any  transportation  service  of  such  utility  and 
the  surplus  product  of  any  other  utility;"  but  the  amount 
which  may  be  suppli^l  outside  of  the  city  in  either  case  may 
not  exceed  fifty  per  c-ent  of  the  total  ser^■icc  of  that  utility 
within  the  municipality.' 

The  chief  limitation  up<in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  under  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  is  that  cities 
must  provide  for  the  ownership  of  a  public  utility  by  ordinance 
and  that  such  ordinance  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  after 
thirty  days  from  its  passage.  If  a  petition  signed  by  at  least 
ten  per  cent  of  the  electors  is  presentetl  within  this  period 
requesting  a  referendum,  a  vote  must  be  taken  at  a  general  or 
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spectal  election  on  the  question  of  taking  over  the  utility  in 
question.'  Cities  which  purchase  or  construct  public  utilities 
may  issue  mortgage  bonds  for  such  purpose  beyond  the  general 
debt  limit  fixed  by  law,  but  these  bonds  are  to  be  a  lien  only 
upon  the  property  and  revenue  of  such  pubhc  utility  and  are 
not  to  impose  any  liability  upon  the  municipality.* 

A  special  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  is  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  examination  of 
the  vouchers,  books,  and  accounts  of  public  undertakings  con- 
ducted by  municipal  authorities.^ 

Michigan. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  Michigan  present  the 
same  general  features  as  those  of  Colorado,  California,  and 
Ohio,  with  some  variations  in  detail.  The  public  utilities  that 
cities  may  take  over  and  operate  are  definitely  enumerated  and 
include  the  supply  of  water,  light,  heat,  power,  and  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  that  the  ownership  of  transportation 
facilities  may  be  undertaken  only  in  cities  having  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  plants  may  be  located  either  within 
or  without  the  city  limits.  The  city  may  sell  and  deliver  water, 
light,  heat,  and  power  without  its  corporate  limits  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  furnished  within  the 
city  limits.  Transportation  facilities,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  provided  by  a  city  outside  its  limit?  only  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  law.* 

In  order  to  acquire  a  public  utility  the  city  must  first  obtain 
the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  electors.  Women 
taxpayers  having  the  other  necessary  qualifications  are  entitled 
to  vote  on  questions  of  municipal  ownership  as  well  as  male 
voters.' 

Cities  in  Michigan,  like  those  in  Ohio,  are  given  the  power  to 
issue  mortgage  bonds  beyond  the  debt  limit  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  constructing  a  public  utility  plant  with  the  limita- 
tion that  such  bonds  shall  not  be  an  obligation  against  the 
municipality  but  shall  be  secured  by  the  revenue  and  property 
of  the  plant.' 

■  CmititutiimiifOkio.  Article  XVIU,  Sw.  S.    Sh  Appcadii,  poK,  30. 

I  1M4.,  Set.  li.  '  C<>»liluAcmD/AfK*>«sn,  Article  Vlll.  Sec.  13.  •  Ibid.,  Sac.  2t. 

>  Ibid.,  Sm.  13.  •  IbU..  Sec.  21. 
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Summary  of  ConatitviioruU  Proviaiona. 

A  summary  of  the  above  constitutional  provisions  shows  that 
each  of  the  eight  States  except  Colorado  grants  the  power  of 
municipal  ownership  to  all  of  its  cities.  In  Colorado  the  pro- 
vision applies  only  to  those  cities  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
that  have  adopted  home  rule  charters.  There  is  considerable 
variation  as  to  what  public  utilities  a  city  may  own  and  operate. 
In  South  Carolina  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  extends 
only  to  water  and  lighting  plants.  In  California,  Colorado,  and 
Michigan  the  right  is  somewhat  broader  and  extends  to  such 
utilities  as  transportation,  beating,  power,  and  telephone  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  to  water  and  lighting  plaats.  Uader  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  cities  may  engage  in  any 
business  or  enterprise  which  may  be  undertakeu  by  a  private 
individual  or  corporation  by  virtue  of  a  franchise,  while  in 
Ohio  the  power  of  municipal  ownership  e^rtends  to  all  public 
utilities  without  enumeration. 

The  most  common  limitation  upon  municipal  ownership  is 
that  the  question  of  acquiring  or  constructing  a  public  utility 
must  be  referred  to  the  voters  of  the  city  for  their  approval  or 
rejection.  Such  provisions  are  found  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Michigan.  In  Ohio  the  proposition 
is  referred  to  the  voters  only  when  a  referendum  is  demanded 
by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Michigan,  on  the  other  hand,  all  proposals  for  municipal 
ownership  must  be  referred  to  the  voters.  In  South  Carolina 
the  vote  required  is  a  majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote 
on  bond  issues.  In  Michigan  it  is  a  three-fifths  majority  of  all 
electors. 

In  all  of  the  Constitutions  except  that  of  California,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  exempting  public  utility  bonds  from  the  general 
debt  limit.  It  should  also  be  said  that  in  a  number  of  the 
other  State  constitutions  which  do  not  contain  special  sections 
in  regard  to  municipal  ownership,  provision  is  made  that  debts 
incurred  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  public  utilities  shall 
not  be  included  in  computing  the  maximum  amount  of  indebt- 
edness of  any  city.  Among  these  States  are  Arkansas,  New 
Mexico,  Xew  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Appendix. 


Ttpical  CoNSTrnmoNAL  Provi8ion8  relating  to  Municipal 

OWNBHSHIP. 
Ohio. 

Article  XVHI,  Sec.  4.  Any  municipality  may  acquire,  construct, 
own,  lease  and  operate  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits,  any  public 
Utility  the  product  or  service  of  which  is  or  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  munic- 
ipality or  ita  inhabitants,  and  may  contract  with  others  for  any  such 
product  or  service.  The  acquisition  of  any  such  public  utility  may  be  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  and  a  municipality  may  acquire  thereby  the 
use  of,  or  full  title  to,  the  property  and  franchise  of  any  company  or  person 
Bupplying  to  the  municipality  or  its  inhabitants  the  service  or  product  of 
any  such  utility. 

Sec.  5.  Any  municipality  proceeding  to  acquire,  construct,  own, 
lease  or  operate  a  public  utility,  or  to  contract  with  any  person  or  com- 
pany therefor,  shall  act  by  ordinance  and  no  such  ordinance  shall  take 
effect  until  after  thirty  days  from  its  passt^.  If  within  said  thirty  days  a 
petition  signed  by  ten  per  centum  of  the  electors  of  the  municipality 
shall  be  filed  with  the  executive  authority  thereof  demanding  a  referendum 
on  such  ordinance  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  submitted  to  the  electors 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon.  The  submission  of 
any  such  question  shall  be  governed  by  all  the  provisions  of  section  8  of 
this  article  as  to  the  submission  of  the  question  of  choosing  a  charter  com- 
mission. 

Sec.  6.  Any  municipality,  owning  or  operating  a  public  utility  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  service  or  product  thereof  to  the  municipality  or 
its  inhabitants,  may  also  sell  and  deliver  to  others  any  transportation 
service  of  such  utility  and  the  surplus  product  of  any  other  utility  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  in  either  case  fifty  per  centum  of  the  total  service 
or  product  supphed  by  such  utility  within  the  municipality. 

Sec.  12.  Any  municipality  which  acquires,  constructs  or  extends  any 
public  utility  and  desires  to  raise  money  for  such  purposes  may  issue 
mortgage  bonds  therefor  beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness 
prescribed  by  law;  provided  that  such  mortage  bonds  Issued  beyond  the 
general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  by  law  shall  not  impose  any  liability 
upon  such  municipality  but  shall  be  secured  only  upon  the  property  and 
revenues  of  such  public  utility,  including  a  franchise  stating  the  terms 
upon  which,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  the  purchaser  may  operate  the  same, 
which  franchise  shall  in  no  case  extend  fur  a  longer  period  than  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  such  utility  and  franchise  on  foreclosure. 
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California. 
Article  XI,  Sec.  19.  Any  municipal  corporatiou  may  establish 
and  operate  public  works  for  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  light,  water, 
power,  heat,  transportation,  telephone  ser\'ice  or  other  means  of  communi- 
cation. Such  works  may  be  acquired  by  original  construction  or  by  the 
purchase  of  existing  works,  including  their  franchises,  or  both.  Persons  or 
corporations  may  establish  and  operate  works  for  supplying  the  inhabit- 
ants with  such  services  upon  such  conditions  and  under  such  regulations  aa 
the  municipality  may  prescribe  under  its  organic  law,  on  condition  that 
municipal  government  shall  have  the  right  to  r^ulate  the  charges  thereof. 
A  municipal  corporation  may  furnish  such  services  to  inhabitants  outside 
its  boundaries;  prorided,  that  it  shall  not  furnish  any  service  to  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  municipality  owning  or  operating  works  supplying 
the  same  service  to  such  inhabitants,  without  the  consent  of  such  other 
municipaUty,  expressed  by  ordinance, 

Oklahoma. 
Article  XVIII,  Sec.  6,     Every   municipal   corporation   within   this 
State  shall  have  the  right  to  engage  in  any  business  or  enterprise  which 
may  be  engaged  in  by  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  by  virtue  of  a  fran- 
chise from  said  corporation. 
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ABSENT  VOTING. 


I.  Absent  Voting  in  New  Englant. 
Absent  voting,  or  voting  by  proxy,  is  not  a  novel  feature  tn 
American  law.  As  early  as  1635  it  was  provided  in  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  that  certain  towns  whose  safety  would  be 
endangered  if  all  their  electors  should  go  to  Boston  to  attend 
the  General  Court  might  detain  such  as  they  deemed  necessary, 
and  such  electors  were  to  be  permitted  to  send  their  votes  by 
proxj'.  In  1636  this  provision,  which  was  apparently  designed 
to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  was  embodied  in  a  permanent 
statute  in  these  words: 

This  Courtc,  takcing  into  serious  consideration  the  greate  danger  & 
damage  that  may  accrue  to  the  state  by  all  the  freemens  leaveii^  their 
plantations  to  come  to  the  place  of  elections,  have  therefore  ordered  it, 
that  it  shalbee  free  &  lawful!  for  all  freemen  to  send  their  votes  for  elec- 
tions by  proxie  the  next  Generall  Courte  in  May,  &  so  for  hereafter,  wch 
shalbee  done  in  this  mamier:  The  deputies  wch  shalbee  chosen  shall 
cause  the  freemen  of  their  townes  to  bee  assembled,  k  then  to  take  such 
freemens  votes  as  please  to  send  by  proxie  for  every  magistrate,  &  seale 
them  vp,  severally  subscribing  the  magistrates  name  on  the  backside,  & 
soe  to  bring  them  to  the  Courte  sealed,  wth  an  open  roule  of  the  names 
of  the  freemen  that  so  send  by  proxie.' 

A  law  enacted  in  1663  shows  that  the  personal  presence  of 
the  voter  was  not  required  even  at  the  town  meetings  at  n^hich 
the  proxies  were  collected.     This  act  contained  this  provision: 

The  constable  of  each  toune  shall,  some  convenient  tjme  before  the 
day  of  election,  giue  due  notice  to  all  the  freemen  of  that  toune  to  meete 
together  to  giue  their  votes  for  elections,  and  that  none  shall  be  admitted 
to  giue  votes  for  any  other,  vtUease  Ihe  person  voteing  he  also  ■preserd,  or 
send  his  vote,  sealed  vp,  in  a  note  direcled  to  the  deputy  or  tounesmen  mett 
together  for  that  worked 


:1y  (hat  the  voter's  billot  loicht  be  liBnBnitMd  by  m 

thoriu  Bnotfa«r  peixan  to  vot«  for  bim  aceoidiiig  to  hia  owD  diaontion. 

humu.  IV.  Pi.  I,  St. 
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Hie  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  granted  in  1691,  required 
that  the  Governor  and  Council  and  representatives  should  be 
elected  "by  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  iobabit- 
anta  of  the  respective  towns  or  places,  who  shall  be  present  at 
such  elections,"  This  restrictive  clause  put  an  end  to  voting 
by  prox>'. 

The  Civil  War  brought  the  subject  again  into  view  because 
of  the  necessary  absence  at  the  Front  of  so  many  thousands  of 
voters.  Many  States  were  so  much  impressed  by  the  injustice 
of  diefranchbing  men  whose  absence  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  public  service  that  provision 
was  made  whereby  soldiers  in  the  field  could  vote.  Whether  or 
not  such  legislation  was  valid  depended  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State  concerned.' 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  New  England  States,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  in  each  of  which  the  laws 
providing  for  absent  voting  were  held  to  be  invalid,  are  alike, 
in  that  they  speak  of  elections  as  being  held  in  "meetings" 
(Massachusetts),  '"meetings  of  the  electors"  (Connecticut),  or 
"freemen's  meeting"  (Vermont).  Even  as  late  as  1885,  as 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  refers  to  a 
"public  meeting"  for  the  election  of  officers.  These  terms 
seem  to  imply  the  personal  presence  of  the  voter  at  an  assem- 
bly called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  It  was  upon 
this  ground  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut held  the  absent-voting  law  of  that  State  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  court  said: 

The  conventioa  found  the  "freemen'B  meeting"  a  diBtioct  and  pecul- 
iar feature  in  the  political  system  of  the  State,  as  old  as  its  history.  It 
originated  in  1630,  in  the  compact  or  Constitution  formed  by  the  towns 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  in  a  provision  for  the  warning 
of  a  "freemen's  meeting"  to  elect  deputies  (representatives)  from  each 
town  to  the  General  Court  (Assembly).  From  that  year,  and  after  the 
mei^^  of  the  New  Haven  colony  under  the  charter  of  Charles,  there 
has  never  been  an  election,  by  the  people,  of  representatives  or  state 
officers,  in  any  other  manner  or  place.     The  convention  adopted  this 


1  Suob  l«ciglBt»D  wu  nuUined  in  Bourlud  t.  midnth.  2S  CU.  ISl.  ud  Lehmmo  >.  UsBrida, 
IS  Ohio  SUte,  iTl.  It  wu  deolued  luuxHutitutioaiit  in  Opinion  of  the  iM^tm.  10  Coon.  IRl :  OiHn- 
bnof  theJuatiee^ST  VC.  SUiOpinuDof  thajiution,  44N.  H.  BU^Uoirinn*.  SpriDCD,  lEIoira, 
t«;  Twiohell  «.  Blodcstt,  13  Mich.  127;  Chue  «.  Millai.  <1  P>.  St.  40);  SUta  a  rd,  Chuidlv  i. 
Mud,  It  Wih  43Z. 
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feature,  as  they  did  in  the  main  the  other  Institutions  of  the  state, 
changing  its  name  to  "electors'  meeting."  And  then,  in  pursuance  of 
one  of  their  leading  purposes,  they  directed,  in  as  clear  and  explicit 
language  aa  they  could  command,  and  epecificatly,  and  with  repetition 
as  to  each  of  the  officers,  that  they  should  be  successively  voted  for  and 
chosen  "at,"  or  "in,"  that  electors'  meeting.  There  the  Constitution 
directs  that  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  offered  and  received;  that 
is  the  only  place  contemplated  or  in  any  way  alluded  to  in  that  instru- 
ment where  they  may  be  offered  and  received;  and  there  only,  we  are 
satisfied,  they  must  be  offered  and  received,  or  they  can  have  no  consti- 
tutional operation  in  the  election  for  which  they  are  cast.' 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  ss  it  now  stands  provides 
that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  "shall  be 
chosen  by  written  votes,"  but  that  the  Senators  are  to  be 
chosen  at  a  "meeting"  and  that  "the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns  shall  preside  at  such  meetings  impartially;  and  shall 
receive  the  votes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  present 
and  qualified  to  vote  for  Senators."  The  Governor  and  all  other 
State  officers  elected  under  the  Constitution  are  to  be  elected 
at  a  "meeting"  where  the  voters  shall  "give  in  their  votes  for  a 
Governor,  to  the  selectmen,  who  shall  preside  at  such  meetings." 

Tie  language  of  the  Constitution  is  explicit  as  to  the  election 
of  Senators  by  voters  who  are  "present,"  and  the  provision  for 
the  election  of  the  Governor  and  other  State  officers  seems  also 
to  imply  the  presence  of  the  voter.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  General  Court  is  not  authorized  to  enact  a  general 
law  providing  for  absent  voting.*  This  was  apparently  the  view 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1916,  which  made  provision  whereby 
the  Massachusetts  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  could  vote  for 
Presidential  electors,  United  States  Senators  and  members  of 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  but  not  for  any  State 
officers,^ 

11.    The  Extent  of  the  Pboblem. 

It  has  been  seen  that  absent  voting  was  first  introduced  into 
the  laws  of  Massadiusetts  in  order  to  allow  electors  living  in 
towns  exposed  to  Indian  attacks  to  remain  at  home  and  protect 

■  Opinion  of  tha  Judcv,  tO  Conn.  Ul. 

■  SiDce  thiB  BtAtamsnt  ma  pnpand.  >  mnatitutknial  unaudmait  mnfsmDi  upon  ths  OeiMnI 
Court  full  power  lo  dtail  with  tbe  Bubjact  of  abaant  TOtinc  haa  bean  adoptad.    It  ia  prinMd  In  tha 

<  Onurol  Aett,  t>IB,  chap.  111.    A  ainular  law  waa  anaotBd  in  VmnoDt.    Baa  LuM  at  Vtrmmt. 
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tbeir  families.  This  condition  sood  passed  away  and  when  tJie 
system  was  again  resorted  to  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
voters  who  were  absent  on  military  service  still  to  exercise  their 
rights  as  electors.  In  fact  most  of  the  laws  dealing  with  tlie 
subject  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Iliere  are  other  classes  of  voters,  however,  whose  ordinaty  busi- 
ness may  involve  absence  from  home  on  election  day,  and  who 
in  ordinary  times  are  more  numerous  than  the  voters  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  commercial 
travelers,  railway  conductors  and  trainmen,  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  artisans  of  various  kinds,  chauffeurs,  sailors, 
fishermen  and  students.  In  a  speech  in  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives,  January'  23,  1915,  Hon.  John  Jacob  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  thousand  men  in 
Massachusetts  are  necessarily  absent  from  home  on  election  day 
and  thereby  lose  their  votes.  The  present  writer  thinks  that 
the  number  is  more  nearly  thirty  thousand.  The  work  of 
some  railway  men  is  so  arranged  that  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  twenty  years.  Many  others  preserve 
their  votes  only  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  money. 
For  instance  a  locomotive  engineer  informed  the  present  writer 
that  it  cost  him  nearly  nineteen  dollars  to  be  at  home  at  the 
last  election. 

Furthermore  the  proportion  of  voters  who  are  absent  from 
home  on  election  day  is  likely  to  increase  from  year  to  year 
because  of  the  requirements  of  business.  As  commerce  de- 
velops and  population  increases  the  number  of  men  employed 
as  commercial  travelers  or  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
transportation  will  necessarily  grow  larger.  The  widespread  use 
of  automobiles  has  created  a  new  calling  —  that  of  chauffeur, 
—  and  the  nature  of  this  work  may  entail  absence  from  home 
at  any  given  day.  Large  engineering  or  building  enterprises 
such  as  the  construction  of  a  dam  or  a  railway  or  the  erection 
of  a  great  building  may  require  the  temporary  presence  in 
considerable  numbers  of  men  who  do  not  acquire  a  voting 
residence  in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  be  working,  and 
who  lose  their  vote  at  home  because  of  their  absence.  At  every 
election  the  vote  cast  falls  far  short  of  the  number  of  registered 
voters.     This  b  commonly  ascribed  to  indifference,  but  if  oil 
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the  facts  could  be  ascertained  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  discrepancy  would  be  found  to  be  due  to 
the  necessary  absence  of  voters  on  election  day.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  classes  who  lose  their  votes  through  necessary 
absence  for  business  reasons  are  in  general  well-trained  men  of 
high  intelligence,  whose  judgment  upon  public  questions  would 
be  of  material  value  to  the  community.  It  is  these  considera- 
tions which  have  influenced  a  considerable  number  of  States  to 
make  pro\'ision  for  preserving  to  the  absent  voter  hb  electoral 
pri\-ilege  and  for  securing  to  the  State  the  benefits  accruing  to 
it  from  his  use  of  his  privilege. 

III.    How  THE  Problem  has  been  met. 
As  far  back  as  1857,  when  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State,  she  placed  in  her  Constitution  the  following 
provision : 

All  qualified  electors  shall  vote  in  the  election  precmet  in  the  county 
where  they  may  reside,  for  county  officers,  and  in  any  county  in  the  Stat« 
for  State  officers,  or  in  any  county  of  a  Congressional  District  in  which 
such  electors  may  reside,  for  Members  of  Congress,' 

This  was  the  first  constitutional  provision  made  in  the 
United  States  for  voting  by  electors  who  were  away  from  home 
on  election  day.  A  few  years  later  the  Civil  War  made  the 
question  of  absent  voting  an  urgent  one,  and  in  1864  Kansas, 
Maine,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania  and  Khode  Island  adopted  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  benefit  of  voters  in  the  military  or 
naval  service.*  The  amendment  adopted  in  Maine  covered 
every  detail  of  the  process  and  left  little  for  determination  by 
the  Legislature.  Constitutional  provisions  were  also  adopted  in 
1874  by  Xew  York,  in  1875  by  Nebraska  and  New  Jersey,  in 
1889  by  South  Dakota,  in  1896  by  Utah,  in  1908,  1914  and 
191S  by  Michigan  and  in  1917  by  Massachusetts.  The  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  Great  War  in  1917  again 
made  the  question  of  absent  voting  an  urgent  one,  and  while 
but  two  States  (Massachusetts  and  Michigan)   adopted  eon- 

<  Conilimion  of  (higan  (IM7),  Ait.  II,  Sec.  17. 

>  AtUntiou  should  slw  ba  called  lo  the  onUtuuiM  Bdoptad  by  tba  Uinoari  Stat*  CooTantioB, 

June  1!.  ISflS,    See  Thorpe,  CAurter.  ani  CimjIihitiDM,  IV.  SIM. 
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stitutional  provisions  on  the  subject  at  that  time,  many  States 
dealt  with  the  matter  by  statute.  As  a  result,  at  the  present 
time  (1918),  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Maryland  makes  some  provision 
by  constitution  or  by  statute  for  the  absent  voter.' 

Provision  for  absent  voting  has  also  been  made  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  West 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  Norway  and  some  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  both  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia  have  enacted 
laws  which  enable  members  of  their  expeditionary  forces  to 
exercise  their  franchise. 


IV.    Provisions  of  the  Statutes. 

The  constitutions  and  statutes  dealing  with  absent  voting 
necessarily  deal  with  two  questions  of  fundamental  importance, 
—  what  absent  voters  may  vote  and  where  absent  voters  may 
vote. 

1.  Who  may  vote.  — The  first  provision  made  for  the  absent 
voter  —  that  adopted  in  Oregon  in  1857  — applied  to  all  quali- 
fied voters,  but  all  the  constitutional  provisions  adopted  under 
the  impetus  of  the  Civil  War  confined  the  privilege  of  absent 
voting  to  electors  who  were  absent  on  military  service.  Michi- 
gan was  the  first  State  after  Oregon  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  any  but  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  amendment 
adopted  in  1914  extended  the  privilege  of  absent  voting  not 
only  to  electors  in  military  service,  but  also  to  students  while 
in  attendance  at  any  institution  of  learning,  to  members  of  the 
Legislature  while  attending  its  sessions  and  to  commercial 
travelers.  In  1918  still  other  classes  were  enumerated  and  the 
Legislature  was  further  empowered  to  provide  for  all  qualified 
electors  who  may  be  "necessarily  absent."  The  amendment 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1917  is  as  sweeping  as  the  Oregon 
Constitution  of  1857  and  enables  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
voting  by  any  qualified  voter  who  is  absent  from  his  city  or 
town  on  election  day. 

>  Haryluid  prorided  in  ISIT  lot  th«  renewal  ol  the  regiitntion  of  re^alarad  voten  who  an 
abuDt  ID  the  miliUry  or  nivitl  xrvice  of  Ihe  United  Slateg.  Laui  of  Mmrtlani.  Ign,  eb.  40. 
Cdtfornu  al»  pnvida  tor  nciitntidD  by  abMot  eleeton.    SMuta,  IfIT,  efa.  710. 
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Those  States  which  have  dealt  with  the  subject  by  statute 
without  any  express  constitutional  authorization  or  where  the 
Legislature  has  full  discretion  in  the  matter,  as  ia  Massachu- 
setts, are  about  equally  divided  in  the  view  which  they  take  as 
to  the  classes  of  absent  voters  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
In  twenty-three  States  —  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,^  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming  —  any  qualified  voter  may  vote  in  absentia. 
In  sixteen  States  —  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia,  —  provision  is  made  for  ab- 
sent voting  only  by  persons  in  military  or  naval  service.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  privilege  extends  to  all  persons  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  whether  civil  or  military. 

Several  States  permit  the  absent  voter  to  vote  only  if  his 
absence  is  due  to  certain  specified  reasons.  Of  the  various  con- 
stitutional provisions  only  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Oregon 
make  no  provision  as  to  the  cause  of  the  absence.  All  the 
others,  as  already  indicated,  specify  that  voters  of  certain 
classes  may  vote  when  away  from  home  even  though  their  ab- 
sence is  not  caused  by  the  duties  of  their  occupation.  In  the 
statutes  however  it  is  common  to  find  that  an  absent  voter 
may  vote  only  when  "unavoidably"  absent  (Ohio),  or  absent 
"through  the  nature  of  his  business"  (Iowa),  or  ".unavoidably 
absent  because  his  duties,  occupation  or  business  required  him 
to  be  elsewhere"  (Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida),  or  who  is  ab- 
sent "by  reason  of  illness  or  the  nature  of  his  business  or  other 
unavoidable  cause"  (Indiana),  or  "only  when  required  by  his 
regular  business  or  occupation  and  his  habitual  duties"  (Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia).  Wyoming  is  even  more  explicit.  In  that 
State  the  statute  says: 

Any  elector  whose  duties  are  such  as  to  require  him  to  be  absent  from 
his  regular  place  of  residence  at  stated  or  regular  intervals  who  may  be 
absent  from  his  county  because  of  such  regular  duties  or  occupation  may 
vote  in  any  county  where  he  may  be  present. 
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In  New  Mexico  and  Washington  the  voter  must  not  only  be 
"unavoidably"  absent,  but  he  must  be  distant  from  his  home 
at  least  fifteen  and  twenty-five  miles  respectively.  On  the 
other  hand  Idaho,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Dakota  provide  for  voting  by  all  qualified  absent  electors  with- 
out regard  to  the  reason  for  their  absence, 

2.  Where  the  Absent  Voter  may  tote.  —  In  twenty-four  States 
in  which  absent  voting  is  provided  for,  the.  statute  either  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  the  ballot  may  be  cast  anywhere  or  by 
its  silence  produces  the  same  result.  In  eleven  States  — 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wyoming  — 
the  absent  voter  may  vote  only  within  the  State.  In  the  case 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  it  is  obvious  that  this  restriction  deprives 
the  privilege  of  much  of  its  value.  In  six  States  —  Arizona, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Nevada  —  the 
absent  elector  may  vote  only  if  he  is  outside  the  State,  while 
the  statute  of  Minnesota  provides  that  he  may  vote  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  except  in  Alaska  or  the  island  possessions. 

V.    Criticism  of  Absent-Voting  Laws. 

1.  Many  of  the  absent  voting  laws  now  in  force  confine  the 
privilege  of  absent  voting  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  A  few,  of 
which  the  Michigan  statute  is  a  good  example,  enumerate  cer- 
tain other  classes  to  whom  the  privilege  is  extended.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  justification  for  such  provisions.  No  such 
distinction  is  made  between  electors  who  vote  at  their  homes, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  an  absent  voter's 
right  to  exercise  his  franchise  should  be  made  to  depend  upon 
his  occupation, 

2.  Many  of  the  absent  voting  laws  make  the  right  to  cast 
a  ballot  in  absentia  dependent  upon  the  reason  for  the  absence. 
Such  provisions  are  of  doubtful  wisdom.  They  open  the  way 
to  litigation,  and  in  anj'  close  election  in  which  the  votes  of  the 
absent  voters  would  be  decisive,  the  defeated  party  would  un- 
doubtedly challenge  their  right  to  vote  on  the  ground  that  their 
absence  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  causes  allowed  by  law.  In 
addition  to  this  practical  objection  it  may  also  be  said  that  it  is 
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unsound  in  principle  to  make  the  absent  voter's  right  to  vote 
depend  upon  the  cause  of  his  absence.  The  justification  of 
absent  voting  is  the  voter's  right  to  a  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  questions  which  affect  him  and  the  public's  right  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment.  The  enjoyment  of  these  rights 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

3.  Many  absent  voting  laws  make  the  right  to  vote  depend- 
ent upon  the  place  where  the  voter  happens  to  be  on  election 
daj".  This  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  law  is  one  which  requires 
the  voter  to  appear  in  person  at  the  polling  place  where  his 
ballot  is  cast.  But  if  the  law  provides  some  machinery  by 
which  his  ballot  may  be  cast  at  home,  the  place  where  he  him- 
self may  happen  to  be  on  election  day  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 
If  the  absent  voter  believes  that  his  ballot  may  be  identified,  he 
may  be  deterred  from  exercising  his  privilege.  Hence  it  is  not 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  absent  voter  a  ballot  different  in 
form  or  color  from  the  ballot  used  at  home.  In  a  small  elec- 
tion unit,  such  as  a  Massachusetts  town,  it  might  easily  happen 
that  only  one  or  two  absent  voters  would  vote,  and  if  they 
used  ballots  different  from  the  ordinary  official  ballot  a  secret 
ballot  would  be  impossible, 

A  model  absent  voting  law  would  apply  to  all  voters  and 
their  right  to  vote  would  not  depend  upon  the  cause  of  their 
absence  nor  the  place  where  they  happened  to  be  on  election 
day,  nor  would  their  ballots  be  different  in  any  way  from  the 
ordinary  official  ballot. 

VI.  The  Results. 
In  Norway  absent  voting  has  been  practiced  for  more  than  a 
century.  Its  scattered  population,  difficult  traveling  and  es- 
pecially its  large  sea-faring  population  made  such  a  measure 
necessary  if  a  large  part  of  its  population  was  not  to  be  habitu- 
ally disfranchised.  The  Norwegian  Constitution  of  1814  pro- 
vided for  absent  voting  from  points  within  the  kingdom.  In 
1896  Parliament  was  authorized  to  extend  the  system  by  per- 
mitting voting  from  points  without  the  kingdom.    The  privilege 
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has  been  largely  used.  For  instance  in  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions of  1912,  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  ballots  cast  were 
sent  in  by  mail.  The  privilege  is  used  more  largely  by  women 
than  by  men  and  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities.  The  election 
officers  determine  whether  or  not  the  absent  voter  has  a  good 
excuse  for  his  absence,  and  in  the  local  elections  of  1913  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  ballots  offered  by  absent  voters  were 
rejected  because  the  reason  given  for  absence  was  not  satis- 
factory. 

Absent  voting  has  hardly  been  tried  long  enough  in  any  part 
of  the  I'nited  States  to  afford  a  thorough  test.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  no  jurisdiction  which  has  undertaken  it  has  en- 
tirely abandoned  it,  although  the  form  has  frequently  been 
modified.  A  little  testimony  from  public  officers  who  have  had 
experience  with  this  form  of  voting  is  available.  The  Secretary 
of  State  of  Kansas,  writing  in  1913,  said  that  the  law  was  first 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  railway  men,  but  had  been  extended 
later  to  all  absent  voters.  About  five  thousand  bad  availed 
themselves  of  it  the  preceding  year  and  the  law  had  been  found 
to  work  well.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Dakota,  as 
well  as  Representative  Young  of  that  State,  expressed  satisfae- 
tion  with  the  working  of  the  law  in  that  State.  In  1917 
Governor  Stewart  of  Montana  said  that  the  act  of  1915  had 
worked  well  and  recommended  that  it  be  extended  "to  admit 
of  the  voting  of  those  physicall.^-  unable  to  reach  the  polls." 
Governor  jlee per  of  Michigan  recommended  that  the  privilege 
of  absent  voting  be  extended  to  "all  voters  legitimately  de- 
tained from  their  voting  precincts."  In  Australia  and  its 
States  absent  voters  have  made  considerable  use  of  their  privi- 
lege, and  in  1313  they  cast  nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of 
the  total  vote  recorded.  The  present  wTiter  has  not  found  any 
adverse  criticism  of  the  principle  of  absent  voting  on  the  part 
of  any  officer  or  individual  in  any  State  where  it  has  been 
tried.  The  chief  objection  which  has  been  made  to  it  is  the 
opportunity  for  fraud  which  it  offers.  It  would  seem  however 
that  a  statute  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  this 
danger  to  a  minimum. 
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Appendix  A. 


Constitutional  Phovibionb  relating  to  Abgent  Voting . 

Kansas,  Art.  V,  Sec.  3.  .  .  .  the  legislature  may  make  provision  for 
taking  the  votes  of  electors  who  may  be  absent  from  their  town- 
ships or  wards,  in  the  volunteer  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  militia  service  of  thLs  State;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  allow  any  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in 
the  regular  army  or  navj-  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote. 

Maine,  Art,  II,  Sec.  4,  The  election  of  Governor,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  annually 
forever.  But  citizens  of  the  State  absent  therefrom  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  and  not  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  being  otherwise  qualified  electors,  sball 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  for  governor  and  senators,  and  their  votes  shall 
be  counted  and  allowed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
effect,  as  if  given  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  in  that 
year.  And  they  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  governor,  senators 
and  representatives  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  annually 
thereafter  forever,  in  the  manoer  herein  provided.  On  the  day 
of  election  a  poll  shall  be  opened  at  every  place  without  this  State' 
where  a  regiment,  battalion,  battery,  company,  or  detachment 
of  not  less  than  twenty  soldiers  from  the  State  of  Maine,  may 
be  found  or  stationed,  and  every  citizen  of  said  State  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  in  such  miiitarj-  service,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  as  aforesaid;  and  he  shall  be  considered  as  voting  in  the  city, 
town,  plantation  and  county  in  this  State  where  he  resided  when 
he  entered  the  service.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  regiments 
when  it  can  conveniently  be  done;  when  not  so  convenient,  any 
detachment  or  part  of  a  regiment  not  less  than  twenty  in  number, 
and  any  battery  or  part  thereof  numbering  twenty  or  more,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  wherever  they  may  be.  The  three  ranking  offi- 
cers of  such  r^^ent,  battahon,  battery,  company,  or  purt  of 
either,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting  as  such  or  the  day  of  election, 
shall  be  supervisors  of  elections.  If  no  officere,  then  three  non- 
commissioned officers  according  to  their  seniority  shall  be  such 
supervisors.    If  any  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  thall  neg- 
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lect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  next  in  rank  shall  take  his  place.  In 
case  there  are  no  officers  or  non-<H>mmis8ioiied  officws  present, 
or  if  they  or  either  of  them  refuse  to  act,  the  electors  present,  not 
lees  than  twenty,  niay  choose,  by  written  ballot,  enough  of  their 
own  number,  not  exceeding  three,  to  fill  the  vacancieB,  and  the 
persons  so  chosen  shall  be  supervisors  of  elections.  All  supervisors 
shall  be  first  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  UnltMl  States 
and  of  this  State,  and  faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform  the 
duties  of  supen'isora  of  elections.  E^ch  is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  necessary  oath  to  the  others;  and  certificates  thereof 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  lists  of  votes  by  them  to  be  made  and  r^ 
turned  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  this  State  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  polls  shall  be  opened  and  closed-  at  sdch 
hours  as  the  Bupen'isorB,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  direct;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  due  notice  and  sufficient  time  shall  be  given 
for  all  voters  in  the  regiment,  battaUon,  battery,  detachment, 
company  or  part  of  either,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  vote.  Regimental 
and  field  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  with  their  respective 
commands.  When  not  in  actual  command,  such  officers,  and 
also  all  general  and  stai!  officers  and  all  surgeons,  assistant  sur* 
geons,  and  chaplains,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ut  any  place  where 
polls  are  opened.  The  supervisors  of  elections  shall  prepare  a 
ballot  bo.<  or  other  suitable  receptacle  for  the  ballots.  Upon  one 
side  of  every  ballot  shall  be  printed  or  written  the  aamea  of  the 
county,  and  also  of  the  city,  town  or  plantation  of  this  State,  in 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  person  proposing  to  vote.  Upon  the 
other  side  shall  be  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  to  be  voted 
for,  and  the  office  or  offices  which  he  or  tbey  are  intended  to  fill. 
And  before  receiving  any  vote,  the  supervisois,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  must  be  satisfied  of  the  age  and  citizenship  of  the  person 
claiming  to  vote,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  a  residence  in  the  coimty, 
city,  town  or  plantatior  which  is  printed  or  written  on  the  vote 
offered  by  him.  If  his  right  to  vote  is  challenged,  they  may  re- 
quire him  (o  make  true  answers,  upon  oath,  to  all  interrogatories 
touching  his  age,  citizenship,  residence,  and  right  to  vote,  and 
shall  hear  any  other  eudeoce  offered  by  him,  or  by  those  who 
challenge  his  right.  They  shall  keep  correct  poll-lists  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  allowed  to  vote,  and  of  their  respective  places  of 
residence  in  this  State,  and  also  the  number  of  the  regiment  and 
company  or  batterj'  to  which  they  belong;  which  lists  shall  be 
certified  by  them  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  to  be  correct,  and  that 
such  residence  is  in  accordance  with  the  indorsement  of  the  reai- 
dence  of  each  voter  on  his  vote.  They  shall  check  the  name  of 
every  person  before  he  is  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  checkmark 
shall  be  plainly  made  against  his  numn  on  the  poll-lists.    They 
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shall  Bort,  count  and  publicly  declare  the  votes  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  commands  on  the  day  of  election,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  public  enemy,  and  in  tiiat  case  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  be;  and  on  the  same  day  of  said  declaration  they  shall 
form  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  for 
each  person  against  his  name,  and  the  office  which  he  was  intended 
to  fill,  and  shall  sign  and  seal  up  such  list  and  cause  the  same, 
together  with  the  poll-lists  aforesaid,  to  be  dehvered  into  the  ofGce 
of  the  secretary  of  state  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four 
and  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  annually  there- 
after forever.  The  legislature  of  this  State  may  pass  any  law  addi- 
tional to  the  forgoing  provisions,  if  any  shall,  in  practice,  be 
found  necessary  in  order  more  fully  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose 
thereof. 
Art.  II,  Sec.  12.  But  citizens  of  this  State,  absent  therefrom  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  and  not  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  being  otherwise  qualified 
electors,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  judges  and  registers  of  pro- 
bate, sheriffs,  and  all  other  county  officers  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  their  votes  shall  be  counted 
and  allowed  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
given  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  in  that  year.  And  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  all  such  officers  on  the  second  Monday 
in  September  annually  thereafter  forever.  And  the  votes  shall 
be  given  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  names 
of  the  several  candidates  shall  be  printed  or  written  on  the  same 
ballots  with  those  for  Governor,  senators  and  representatives, 
as  provided  in  section  four,  article  second  of  this  Constitution. 

Massachusetts,  Amendments,  Art.  XLV.  The  General  Court  shall 
have  power  to  provide  by  law  for  voting  by  qualified  voters  of  the 
Commonwealth  who,  at  the  time  of  an  election,  are  absent  from 
the  city  or  town  of  which  they  are  inhabitants  in  the  choice  of  any 
officer  to  be  elected  or  upon  any  question  submitted  at  such 
election. 

MicEiGAN,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  No  qualified  elector  in  the  actual  military 
service  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  or  in  the  anny  or 
navy  thereof,  or  any  student  while  in  attendance  at  any  institu- 
tion  of  learning,  or  any  regularly  enrolled  member  of  any  citizens' 
military  or  naval  training  camp,  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Mich^n,  or 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  while  in  attendance  at  any  session 
of  the  Legislature,  or  commercial  traveler,  or  any  qualified  elector 
employed  upon  or  in  the  operation  of  railroad  trains  in  this  State, 
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or  any  sailor  engaged  and  employed  on  the  great  lakes  or  in  coast- 
wiae  trade,  shall  be  deprived  of  a  vote  by  reason  of  absence  from 
the  township,  ward  or  State  in  which  he  or  she  resides;  and  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  absent  electors  may  vote  and  for  the 
canvass  and  return  of  their  votes:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  covering  qualified 
electors  who  may  be  necessarily  absent  from  other  causes  than 
abo^'e  specified. 

Kebbaska,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  3.  Every  elector  in  the  actual  mihtary  eervioe 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  not  in  the  Regular  Anny, 
may  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  at  such  place  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Nevada,  Art.  II,  Sec.  3.  The  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all 
persons,  otherwise  entitled  to  the  same,  who  may  be  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States;  provided,  the  votes  bo  cast 
shall  be  made  to  apply  to  the  county  and  township  of  which  said 
voters  were  bona  fide  residents  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment; 
aitd  provided  further,  that  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  a  registration 
of  such  voteis  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  to  the  right  of 
voting.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  regulating  the  manner 
of  voting,  holding  elections,  and  making  returns  of  such  elections, 
wherein  other  provisions  are  not  contained  in  this  Constitution. 

New  Jerset,  Art.  II,  Sec.  1.  ...  In  time  of  war  no  elector  in  the  actual 
mihtary  service  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  in  the  army  or 
navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  his  absence 
from  such  election  district;  and  the  l^islature  shall  have  power 
to  provide  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which, 
such  absent  electors  may  vote,  and  for  the  return  and  caovaas  of 
their  votes  in  the  election  districts  in  which  they  respectively 
reside. 

New  York,  Art.  II,  Sec.  1.  ...  In  time  of  war  no  elector  in  the  actual 
military  service  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aimy 
or  navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  his 
absence  from  such  election  district;  and  the  Legislature  shall  have 
power  to  provide  the  manner  in  which  and  the  time  and  place  at 
which  such  absent  electors  may  vote,  and  for  the  return  and  canvass 
of  their  votes  in  the  election  districts  in  which  they  respectively 
reside. 

Obeoon,  Art.  II,  Sec.  17.  All  qualified  electors  shall  vote  in  the  election 
precinct  in  the  county  where  they  may  reside  for  county  officers, 
and  in  any  county  of  the  State  for  State  ofiicers,  or  in  any  county 
erf  a  congressional  district  in  which  such  electors  may  reside  for 
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Pennsylvania,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  in  actual  military  service,  under 
a  requisition  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
authority  of  this  Commonwealth,  such  electors  may  enercise  the 
right  of  suffrage,  in  all  elections  by  the  citizens,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  are  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  as  fully  as  if  they  were 
present  at  their  usual  places  pf  election. 

Rhode  Isi-and,  Amendments,  Art.  IV.  Electors  of  this  State  who,  in 
time  of  war,  are  absent  from  the  State  in  the  actual  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  being  otherwise  qualified,  shaU  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections  in  the  State  for  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  general  officers  of  the  State.  The  general  assembly 
shall  have  full  power  to  provide  by  law  for  carrying  this  article 
into  effect;  and  imtil  such  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  every 
such  absent  elector,  on  the  day  of  such  elections,  may  deliver  a 
written  or  printed  ballot,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  voted  for 
thereon,  and  his  Christian  and  surname,  and  his  voting  residence 
in  the  State,  written  at  length  on  the  back  thereof,  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  regiment  or  company  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
all  such  ballots,  certified  by  such  commanding  officer  to  have 
been  given  by  the  elector  whose  name  is  written  thereon,  and  re- 
turned by  such  commanding  officer  to  the  secretary  of  state  within 
the  time  prescribed  bj'  law  for  counting  the  votes  in  such  elections, 
shall  be  received  and  counted  with  the  same  effect  as  if  given  by 
such  elector  in  open  town,  ward,  or  district  meeting;  and  the  clerk 
of  each  town  or  city,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  shall  within 
five  days  after  any  such  election  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state 
a  certified  list  of  the  names  of  all  such  electors  on  their  respective 
voting  lists. 

South  Dakota,  Art.  VI,  Sec.  19.  .  .  .  Soldiers  in  time  of  war  may  vote 
at  their  post  of  duty  in  or  out  of  the  State,  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature. 

Utah,  Art.  I,  Sec.  17.  .  .  .  Soldiers  in  time  of  war  may  vote  at  their 
post  of  duty,  in  or  out  of  the  State,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 
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Appendix  B. 


Table  of  Statutes  rel-^ting  to  Absent  Votiko. 
Arizona  —  Acts,  Resolutiona  and  MeroorialB,  1918,  ch,  11. 
Arkansaa  —  Public  and  Private  Acts,  1917,  Art.  175. 
Colorado  —  Laws  of  1915,  ch.  76. 
Connecticut  —  Act  of  March  21 ,  1918. 
Delaware  —  Revised  Statutes,  1915,  ch.  60,  Art.  4. 
Florida  — General  Acts  and  Resolutions,  1917,  ch.  7380. 
Idaho  —  General  Laws,  1917,  ch.  143. 
Ulinoia  —  Laws,  1917,  page  434. 
Indiana  —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  100. 
Iowa  —  Supplemental  Supplement  to  the  Code,  1915,  ch.  3-B;  Title'^VI. 

Acts  and  Joint  Resolutions,  1917,  ch.  419. 
Kansas  — General  Statutes,  1915,  ch.  33,  Art.  11. 
Kentucky  —  Acts,  1918,  ch.  37,  sees.  6-10. 
Maine  —  Revised  Statutes,  1917,  ch.  7,  sec.  80. 
Massachusetts  —  General  Acts,  1918,  chs.  293,  295. 
Michigan  —  Public  Acts,  1917,  No.  203,  ch.  XII. 
Minnesota  —  Session  Laws,  1917,  ch.  68. 
Mississippi —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  35. 
Missouri  —  Laws,  1917,  p.  275. 

Montana  —  Laws,  Resolutions  and  Memorials,  1917,  ch.  18. 
Nebraska  —  Laws  and  Resolutions,  1918,  ch.  1. 
Kevada  — Statutes,  1899,  ch.  94;  Statutes,  1917,  ch.  197,  sec.  101. 
New  Hampehire  —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  95. 
New  Jersey  —  Compiled  Statutes,  II,  2144. 
New  Mexico  —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  89,  sec.  14. 
New  York  —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  815. 

North  Carolina  —  Public  Laws  and  Resolutions,  1917,  ch.  23. 
North  Dakota  —  Laws,  1918,  ch.  6. 
Ohio  —  Legislative  Acta,  1917,  p.  52. 
Oklahoma  —  Session  Laws,  1917,  ch.  157. 
Oregon  —  General  Laws,  1915,  ch.  225,  sec.  17. 
Pennsylvania  — Stewart's  Purdon's  Digest,  II,  1367. 
Rhode  Island  —  Public  Law?,  1918,  chs.  1610,  1657. 
South  Carolina  —  Acts  and  Joint  Resolutions,  1918,  No.  574. 
South  DakoU  —  Laws,  1917,  ch.  233. 
Tennessee  —  Public  Acts,  1917,  ch.  8. 
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Texas  —  Laws,  First  Called  Session,  1917,  ch.  40. 

Vermont  —  Acts  &nd  Resolves,  1915,  No.  1,  sec.  5. 

Virginia  —  Acts  and  Joint  Resolutions,  1916,  ch.  369. 

Washington  —  SeBsion  Laws,  1917,  ch.  159. 

West  Virginia  —  Acta,  Second  Extra  Session,  1917,  eh.  13. 

Wificonsin  —  Statutes,  1915,  p.  90. 

Wyoming  —  Session  Lavs,  1915,  ch.  102. 
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COMPULSORY  VOTING. 


Compulsory  Voting  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  compuboiy  voting  does  not  ejtist  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Many  years  ago  the  State  of 
Missouri  inserted  in  the  charter  of  Kansas  City  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  a  poil  tax  of  $2.50  should  be  levied  upon  every 
male  resident  of  legal  age,  but  exempted  from  payment  of  this 
tax  all  those  who  voted  at  the  general  election.  In  Kansas  City 
0.  Whipple,  136  Mo.  481,  this  law  was  held  to  be  contrary  to 
the  State  Constitution  as  discriminatory  and  as  imposing  a 
penalty  upon  electors  for  failure  to  exercbe  the  free  right  of 
suffrage,  an  action  which  could  not  be  made  compulsory.' 
There  was  at  the  time  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  decision,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  other  courts  would 
regard  it  as  a  precedent  to  be  followed. 

A  measure  similar  to  the  Missouri  statute  was  recommended 
by  Governor  Butler  of  Massachusetts  in  1883,  but  no  action 
was  taken  upon  it.  This  recommendation  was  made,  however, 
not  because  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  to  com- 
pel electors  to  vote,  but  only  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  made  voting  dependent  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax.^ 

By  an  act  adopted  in  Oklahoma  in  February,  1916,  it  is 
declared  to  be  "the  duty  of  every  qualified  elector  in  this  State 
to  register  as  an  elector  under  the  provisions  of  this  act."*  No 
attempt  is  made  to  enforce  registration,  but  the  act  provides 
that  the  registration  of  any  voter  who  fails  to  vote  at  three 
successive  elections  held  in  his  precinct  shall  be  cancelled.' 

Compulsory  voting  is  mentioned  in  only  one  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  forty-eight  States.*    This  is  the  Constitution  of 

1  Sea  ^oroar^  Low  Anieu,  X.  OS,  MO. 

>  MMKKiiijfllt  StnaU  Dae.  No.  1  (ISM|,     1». 

>  SeesUm  Liw,  al  QO^omt.  ins,  ch.  ».  h).  1. 

•  Sinn  thii  bullatia  ma  prapuvd,  ■  eoiiititutitnial  uMndDMat  pioridiiit  loi  oompulioty 
votii](  bu  been  adopted  in  HtaauhuaMte.   For  Uh  t«n  •«•  paC  tW. 
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North  Dakota,  which  provides  that  "The  Legislature  .  .  . 
may  prescribe  penalties  for  failiDg,  neglecting,  or  refusing  to 
vote  at  any  general  election,"'  Thus  far  the  Legislature  has 
not  passed  any  act  in  execution  of  this  permissive  power. 


Compulsory  Voting  in  Foreign  Countries. 
(a)     Austria. 

"The  Austrian  Constitution  provides  for  two  houses,  one  of 
which,  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  elected  by  the  people. 
Besides  this  parliament,  similar  to  Congress,  each  province  of 
Austria  has  its  own  legislative  assembly  for  matters  concerning 
the  province  alone. 

"The  law  of  January  26, 1907,  regulating  elections  in  Austria, 
does  not  make  voting  compulsory,  but  its  paragraph  No.  4 
contains  the  following  provision: 

The  L^ifllative  Assembly  of  the  province  has  the  right  to  decree  that 
every  franchised  citizen  can  be  compelled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  this  case  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  province  is  competent  to  issue  detailed  regulations  re- 
garding the  compulsory  voting  and  modes  of  procedure  and  enforcement, 
eventually  by  introducing  the  procedure  of  mandate  (Mandats-Ver- 
fahren). 

"Said  prpcedure  works  in  the  following  way: 

"The  law  must  be,  of  course,  published  in  the  legal  way  and 
therefore  nobody  can  excuse  himself  that  he  did  not  know  it. 
Franchised  persons,  who  failed  to  comply  with  their  duty, 
receive  a  summons  to  pay  a  certain  fine,  which  amount  is  fixed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  to  make  their  objections  within 
fourteen  days.  If  this  period  [has]  elapsed,  no  more  objections 
are  allowed. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  province  has  adopted  the 
system  of  compulsorj-  voting  and  enforces  it  in  the  above 
described  way.  The  foregoing  refers  to  the  elections  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"  In  order  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  elections  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  (Landtag)  of  a  province,  this  Assembly 

1  Cmttiltdion  0/  Notik  Dakott.  Art.  II,  AmendmaaU.  Sec.  IZT. 
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itself  has  the  right  to  make  voting  compulsory,  but  until  now 
only  two  provinces  have  done  so.  It  is  enforced  as  mentioned 
above." ' 

(6)    Belgium. 

Electors  necessarily  absent  on  election  day  may  notify  the 
officials,  stating  the  reasons  therefor.  If  these  are  satisfactory, 
the  absentee  is  excused  and  no  penalty  attaches.  For  failure 
to  vote,  and  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  excuse,  the  first 
offense  is  punished  by  reprimand  or  a  fine  of  from  one  to  three 
francs;  the  second  offense  within  six  years,  by  a  fine  of  from 
three  to  twenty  francs.  The  third  offense  within  ten  years 
may  be  punished  by  the  same  fine,  and  the  elector's  name 
posted  for  a  month  in  a  public  place.  For  a  fourth  offense 
within  fifteen  years,  the  elector  is  punished  in  addition  to  the 
fine  by  having  his  name  stricken  from  the  list  and  being  for 
ten  years  rendered  ineligible  for  any  civic  office  or  emolument." 

Professor  L6on  Dupriez  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  whose 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  compulsory  voting  has  been 
widely  recognized,  has  prepared  for  this  Bulletin  the  followmg 
statement  concerning  the  experience  of  Belgium: 

"  The  compulsory  vote  was  introduced  into  the  Belgian 
Constitution  at  the  same  time  as  universal  plural  suffrage  in 
1893.  The  question  of  the  compulsory  vote  had  never  been 
seriously  discussed  in  Belgium  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Constituent  Chambers  in  1892  by  the  Prune  Minister,  M. 
Beernaert.  It  was  first  received  with  astonishment;  but  it  very 
quickly  won  favor  with  all  parties  and  was  finally  adopted 
almost  without  opposition, 

"The  argument  which  won  over  the  leaders  of  Belgian  public 
option  is  as  follows:  suffrage  is  not  an  individual  right  of  the 
citizen  which  he  can  use  and  abuse  as  his  personal  and  partic- 
ular interests  dictate;  it  is  rather  a  function  and  a  duty  which 
is  entrusted  to  him  in  order  to  insure  the  good  government  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  Every  free  government 
rests  on  the  national  will  as  expressed  by  the  electorate.  But 
this  national  will,  which  alone  ought  to  make  the  law  and  con- 

'  Letter  from  the  Acting  Conevil  for  Austria-Huiwtty  at  ClBTttamJ.  Ohio,  quoted  In  W.  T. 
DoiinldBoa.  Compuloory  Vot\n^  and  Abtint  Voting.  34. 
<  Encicloptdit  du  Droit  Citil  Bilfc.  Title  VII.  Ait.  220-223,  pp.  820,  BZl,  dtsd  by  DonaldKiD,  24. 
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trol  the  government,  will  never  be  expressed  or  known  if  the 
voters  neglect  to  go  to  the  polls.  Too  much  neglect  of  this 
duty  will  not  only  hinder  the  expression  of  this  will,  but  will 
render  it  uncertain  and  doubtful  and  even  falsify  it  by  dis- 
placing the  true  majority. 

"Belgium  has,  by  law,  organized  the  means  for  enforcing 
compulsory  voting  in  a  way  that  is  very  simple  and  not  at  all 
severe.  After  the  closing  of  the  polb  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  polling  place  draws  up  and  sends  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
a  list  of  the  electors  who  have  not  voted.  In  the  following 
week  every  elector  who  did  not  cast  his  vote  can  send  the 
justice  of  the  peace  a  letter  setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
justified  his  absence  and  the  means  of  proving  them,  such  as 
a  medical  certificate.  The  law  itself  has  not  determined  what 
are  the  legitimate  causes  for  failing  to  vote;  it  has  left  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  the  duty  of  deciding  in  each  particular  case 
whether  the  excuse  presented  by  the  elector  is  a  valid  one,  and 
if  so,  the  elector  is  not  prosecuted.  If  the  excuse  is  not  ac- 
cepted, he  receives  a  summons  by  mail,  ordering  him  to  appear 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  after  his  explanations  have 
been  heard  the  case  is  decided  by  the  justice  without  appeal. 
The  penalties  which  the  justice  can  pronounce  are  slight.  TTie 
first  offense  is  punishable  either  by  a  reprimand  or  by  a  fine 
of  from  one  to  three  francs  (twenty  to  sixty  cents).  A  second 
absence  within  six  years  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  three 
to  twenty  francs  (sixty  cents  to  four  dollars).  Ilie  third  offense 
within  ten  years  is  punishable  by  the  same  fine  and  the  name 
of  the  offender  is  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  City  Hall  for  one 
month.  Finally,  the  elector  who  fails  to  vote  for  the  fourth 
time  within  fifteen  years  without  good  cause  is  dropped  from 
the  electoral  lists  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  during  this  time 
cannot  receive  any  nomination,  decoration  or  mark  of  honor 
from  the  public  authorities. 

"Compulsory  voting  in  Belgium  has  been  very  successful. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  registered  electors 
who  have  failed  to  vote  has  never  been  over  six  per  cent,  and 
has  even  been  less  than  four  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  voters'  lists  are  made  up  in  Belgium  on  the  first  of 
July  and  that  the  elections  do  not  occur  until  the  first  of  the 
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following  June.  During  these  months  some  electors  die,  some 
leave  Belgium,  and  some  lose  the  right  to  vote  either  because 
of  conviction  of  crime  or  because  of  some  other  disability. 
These  causes  are  suflEcient  to  explain  at  least  a  third  of  the 
failures  to  vote.  Another  important  cause  of  absence  from  the 
polls  is  the  custom  of  many  peasants  of  the  Flemish  provinces 
to  go  to  France  temporarQy  to  gather  the  harvest;  there  are  a 
large  number  of  arTondissements  from  which  this  emigration 
takes  place  where  the  number  of  absentees  rises  to  ten  and 
twelve  per  cent.  The  other  causes  of  failure  to  vote  which 
are  most  common  and  recognized  as  legitimate  are  extreme  old 
age,  sickness,  and  absence  from  the  country.  The  elector  who 
has  changed  his  residence  since  the  last  revision  of  the  voters' 
lists  must  return  to  his  former  residence  to  vote,  but  he  re- 
ceives free  transportation  both  ways  on  the  government-owned 
railroads. 

"Indeed,  cases  of  intentional  and  illegal  absence  are  exceed- 
ingly rare;  the  statistics  show  that  out  of  a  thousand  electors 
only  six  are  prosecuted  and  less  than  three  are  convicted. 

"Cleariy  it  is  not  the  fear  of  possible  punishment  which 
makes  so  large  a  number  of  the  Belgians  vote.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Belgian  people  are  not  accustomed  to  submit  silently 
to  a  rigorous  discipline;  they  are  used  to  enjoying  the  fullest 
amount  of  liberty  and  are  by  nature  very  independent  and 
even  inclined  to  find  fault  with  all  public  authority.  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  the  success  of  compulsory  voting?" 
Primarily  because  the  compulsory  vote  was  imposed  at  the 
same  time  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  first  granted  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  They  had  struggled  energetically  to  gain  the 
right  to  vote,  with  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion. With  the  same  enthusiasm  they  accepted  the  right  and 
duty  of  e^tercising  this  function.  Since  in  Belgium  political 
contests  are  extraordinarily  keen  and  exciting,  and  as  they 
touch  the  most  profound  emotions  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
deepest  feelings,  he  who  is  not  interested  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
citizen,  and  to  the  majority  these  contests  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Moreover,  the  Belgian  people  have  always  been  divided 
into  two  parties  or  groups  of  parties  almost  equal,  so  that  at 
each  election  the  fate  of  the  parliamentary  majority  and  the 
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government  is  at  stake  and  depends  on  the  votes  of  small 
bodies  of  electors;  accordingly  each  man  feels  the  great  impor- 
tance of  his  vote.  Finally,  the  introduction  of  proportional 
representation  in  1900  has  helped  to  maintain  and  to  increase 
still  more  this  remarkable  proportion  of  electors  who  vote; 
thanks  to  proportional  representation  every  Belgian  voter  has 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  men  of  his  own  party  who 
represent  his  desires  and  his  interests,  with  the  hope,  even  with 
the  certainty,  that  some  candidates  of  his  choice  will  be  elected." 


(c)    Spain. 

Compulsory  voting  in  Spain  was  introduced  by  the  law  of 
August  8,  1907,  and  applies  to  elections  to  the  national  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  to  the  city  councils.  According  to  this  law 
"every  elector  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  vote  in  all  the 
elections  convoked  in  his  district."  (Art.  2,  Part  1.)  Those 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  voting  are  those  persons  seventy 
years  of  age  or  over,  the  clergy,  the  judges  of  first  instance  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  the  public  notaries  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  notarial  college  where  they  exercise  their  functions. 

The  electors  not  comprehended  in  any  one  of  the  above 
classes  who,  without  legitimate  cause,  fail  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion are  punishable  (1)  by  the  publication  of  their  names  as  a 
censure  for  having  left  unfulfilled  their  civic  duty,  and  (2)  by 
an  additional  tax  of  two  per  cent  upon  the  taxes  which  they 
pay  to  the  state  until  they  do  vote  in  another  election. 

In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense,  besides  the  above 
punishment  the  elector  is  disqualified  from  holding  public 
office,  whether  by  election  or  appointment,  and  cannot  be 
nominated  until  he  votes  in  an  ensuing  election. 

Besides  those  who  by  the  law  itself  are  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  voting,  there  are  also  exempted  from  punishment  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  city 
council  and  those  who  are  unable  to  vote  because  of  sickness, 
absence,  or  other  justified  cause. 

Ad  elector  who  desires  to  secure  an  excuse  for  his  failure  to 
vote  must  present  himself  before  the  municipal  board  of  the 
electoral  census,  which  will  pass  upon  his  case.    In  the  event 
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of  an  unfavorable  decision  by  this  tribtmal,  the  elector  may 
appeal  within  ten  days  to  the  provincial  board,  whose  decision 
is  final. 

In  a  report  on  the  working  of  compulsory  voting  in  Spain, 
prepared  for  this  Commission  by  Dr.  Cesar  Barja,  there  is  the 
following  illuminating  criticism: 

"The  introduction  of  compulsory  voting  in  Spain  was  due 
to  the  wonted  negligence  of  the  Spanish  people  in  attending 
the  polls,  owing  to  two  factors  —  ignorance  and  bactquiamo 
(bossism).  But  the  condition  of  political  life  in  Spain  is  jtist 
the  same  to-day  as  before  the  new  electoral  law  went  into 
effect.  Badquismo  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  no  more 
electors  vote  now  than  before  1907.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  people  who  have  the  right  of 
suffrage  do  not  vote  at  all.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  different  provinces  and  regions  which 
comprise  the  Spanish  nation.  In  Catalonia,  the  Basque  Prov- 
inces, Navarre,  and  in  the  large  cities  where  the  people  are  better 
educated,  possibly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  electoral  body  attend 
the  polls;  but  in  other  regions,  like  Andalusia,  where  education 
is  not  widespread,  not  more  than  half  the  people  vote  —  in 
some  provinces,  indeed,  only  a  third  of  them.  The  election  of 
representatives  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  more  a  question 
of  appointment  by  the  central  government  than  of  choice  by 
the  free  will  of  the  people. 

"I  have  no  statistical  information  upon  the  numbers  who 
vote  nor  the  punishments  inflicted,  but  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into  effect  I  do  not  know  of 
any  case  in  which  the  punishment  provided  was  imposed;  but 
I  do  know  of  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  electors,  even  whole 
districts,  did  not  vote  at  all.  Ignorance  and  bossism  have  not 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Spanish  people  are  to-day  as  negligent 
as  ever  in  voting.  If  improvement  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  ten  years,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  law  itself  has  done  nothing,  but  of  course  such 
a  negative  result  is  to  be  imputed  not  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
people  to  whom  the  law  is  given."  • 

'  C«eai  BarJB,  CompuUorv  Voting  in  Spaint  &  muiiuoript  ivport  pnpuvd  in  Bfari  IU7t  on 
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(d)     Switzerland. 

"Voting  is  obligatory  on  cantonal  matters  in  the  Cantons 
Zurich,  Schaffliausen,  St.  Gallen,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau.  These 
Cantons  show  average  votes  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent;  but 
the  obligatory  measure  is  not  rigorously  enforced.  Small 
fines  are  imposed  upon  people  failing  to  vote  unless  an  ade- 
quate exoise  is  made.  Thb  includes  illness  in  the  family, 
mourning  for  a  relative,  absence,  birth  in  the  family,  etc.  St. 
Gallen  goes  further  than  its  neighbors  and  excuses  the  parent 
and  god-parent  from  the  duty  of  voting  if  their  presence  is 
necessary  at  a  christening.  Those  who  have  'official  business' 
to  attend  to  are  also  excused.  In  Thurgau  forestry  officials 
in  service  and  clergymen  who  intend  to  preach  on  election  day 
are  not  required  to  vote  unless  they  desire.  Elections  are 
usually  held  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  the  polls  are  open 
Saturday  nights  for  a  couple  of  hours."  ^ 

In  comparing  the  vote  on  referendum  measures  in  the  two 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  it  will  be  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  electors  taking  part  in  such  elections  is  much  lai^er  in 
Zurich.  President  Lowell  ascribes  tlus  difference  to  the  fact 
that  in  Zurich  an  elector  who  fails  to  vote  is  fined.* 

(e)  New  Zealand. 
"If  an  elector,  who  is  not  a  candidate  at  a  general  election, 
nor  prohibited  by  law  from  voting  at  the  election,  fails  to  vote 
at  such  election  his  name  is  expunged  from  the  voting  list;  and 
unless  he  appears  and  excuses  the  neglect  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court,  he  loses  hb  vote  at  the  next  election.  Hiis  system 
was  put  in  practice  in  1893  and  has  been  enforced  ever  since."' 

( /)     Tasirumia, 

"Sec.  36.    The  Returning  Officer  shall,  after  every  General 

Election  of  Members  of  the  Assembly  or  Periodical  Election  of 

Members  of  the  Council,  strike  out  the  name  of  every  person 

•  Leo  J.  Fnukanthal.  Vin-Comul  to  Beme,  SwiUerUad.  1906.    Bauta  Dooumant  IK,  BUt 
■nOD,  dMd  Id  Doaaldson.  It, 
Loo«U,  Ootmmmu  and  Ptrtitt  in 
fita  Ztaland  Slatutit,  >ln  Sec.  IH 
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upon  the  Electoral  Roll  in  respect  of  any  other  qualification 
other  than  that  of  owner  or  occupier  of  property,  who,  not 
being  prohibited  by  law  from  voting  at  such  Election,  has 
failed  to  vote  thereat."^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  most  of  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe  the  elections  are  held  on  Sundays,  making  it  easily 
possible  to  secure  a  large  vote  without  interfering  with  a 
voter's  employment.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  no  country 
do  the  elections  come  with  such  frequency  as  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  burden  upon  the  voter  is  nowhere  so  great 
as  here. 

Note. — Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  account  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts  submitted  to  the 
people  the  following  amendment,  and  it  was  ratified  November 

5,  1918: 

The  General  Court  shall  have  authority  to  provide'  for  compulsoiy 
voting  at  elections,  but  the  right  of  secret  votiog  shall  be  p^e8e^^'ed. 

I  Electoral  Act.  1901,  Tmmtnia  Slolulet.  ated  in  Douldnii,  25. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


I.  Capitai.  Punishment  in  Europe. 
Capital  punishment  has  found  a  place  in  the  legal  systems 
of  all  times  and  countries,  although  the  causes  for  which  it  has 
been  inflicted  have  greatly  varied.  The  Mosaic  law  prescribed 
death  for  a  large  number  of  offenses.  The  name  of  Greece  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  code  of  Draco  -and  the  drinking 
of  the  hemlock  by  Socrates.  In  Rome  not  only  the  state  but 
the  head  of  the  family  (•paterfamilias)  exercised  the  power  of 
life  and  death  {patria  potestas).  Throughout  the  middle  ages, 
the  new  states  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire  carried  over  the  principle  which  was  common  to  the 
Jews,  the  Romans  and  the  primitive  Germans,  that  the  taking 
of  life  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the 
malefactor.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  shared  the  pre- 
vailing opinion.  One  of  its  most  authoritative  spokesmen,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  said: 

If  any  man  be  dangerous  to  the  community  and  be  corrupting  it  by  any 
crime,  the  killing  of  him  for  the  conunon  good  is  praiseworthy  and  whole- 
some. .  .  .  The  slaying  of  an  evil  doer  is  lawful,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  directed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.' 

Among  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  few,  if  any,  had  more 
severe  penal  laws  than  did  England,  and  they  retained  this 
character  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Offences  which 
would  now  be  punished  only  by  a  fine  or  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  were  punishable  by  death.  Id  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (1509-1547)  it  is  estimated  that  72,000  persons 
were  hanged  for  vagabondage.*  The  slow  growth  of  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  mitigarion  of  the  severe  penalties  of  English 
criminal  law  is  well  evidenced  by  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1810,  when  a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  the 

'  Aquinu,  Bikieut.  U,  40, 41. 

>  Kul  H>n,  Dot  KapUol.  cb.  XXVIII,  ciMd  in  Oirofila,  Crintnojivr,  iV-  Tbns  GcuTsa, 
anD  tboufh  TOUEtwd  lor  by  two  luch  kLdLui  u  Ibex  and  Gaiafulo.  Mam  of  jneradibla  nutc"'- 
tud*.  Tb»  Dumban  ^TBD  by  medLBrml  chroDiclen  ire  Dotorioiuly  axaoantfid,  uid  HoUiubad, 
the  chrooiclar  of  Henry  VIII,  b  pTobably  tu>  more  zalUble. 
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repeal  of  a  statute  which  made  shop  lifting  to  the  extent  of  five 
ahillings  a  capital  offence.  Lord  Ellenborough,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  judges  in  England,  felt  that  this  act  threatened 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  he  said  to  the  House : 

My  Lords,  if  we  Buffer  this  Bill  to  pase  we  ehall  not  know  where  we  stand ; 
we  shall  not  know  whetlier  we  are  upon  our  heads  or  our  feet.' 

The  great  Chancellor,  I-ord  Eldon,  shared  the  views  of  Lord 
Ellenborough.    The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  31  to  11. 

The  record  of  England,  however,  is  not  so  sanguinary  as  the 
language  of  her  statutes  would  lead  one  to  expect.  I^ws  which 
ran  counter  to  public  sentiment  could  not  be  enforced,  and 
long  before  the  requisite  votes  could  be  obtained  for  their 
modification  their  severity  had  been  much  mitigated  by  non- 
enforcement.  In  1805,  for  instance,  350  persons  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  of  these  only  68,  including  10  murderers, 
were  actually  executed.  In  1815,  553  were  sentenced,  but  only 
57  (15  murderers)  were  executed.  In  1825  the  number  sen- 
tenced was  1,036,  of  whom  50  (10  murderers)  were  put  to 
death,  while  in  1831,  1,601  persons  were  sentenced,  of  whom 
only  52  (12  murderers)  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.* 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
Europe  first  received  decided  impetus  from  the  publication  by 
the  Marquis  Beccaria  in  1764  of  his  epoch-making  book,  "  Essay 
on  Crimes  and  Punishments."  Russia,  although  generally  re- 
garded as  more  backward  in  civilization  than  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  had  already  abolished  capital  punishment  in 
1750  for  all  except  political  offences.  The  noble-minded 
Joseph  II  included  it  among  the  reforms  which  he  introduced 
into  the  Hapsburg  empire,  but  it  was  restored  after  his  death. 
In  Portugal  it  was  abolished  in  1846,  in  Holland  in  IS70,  and 
in  Norway  in  1902.  In  Italy  various  states  which  united  to 
form  the  present  kingdom  had  abolished  the  death  penalty  and 
in  1886  this  was  made  the  law  for  the  entire  country.  In 
Germany  the  process  was  reversed.  Eight  states  had  abolished 
the  death  penalty  in  the  period  from  1849  to  1869.  But  after 
the  formation  of  the  Empire  in   1871,  the  adoption  of  the 

'  Cited  by  John  Brifht  ia  his  gpeechof  Jud>  12.  IS77.   8«e  Buuud.  Dibatu.luat  12. 1877, 1701. 
The  ramuke  stlributed  to  Loid  EUeaborougb  do  not  *pp«T  in  Humid'a  (•port  of  bia  ipeeeb. 
>  Pike,  A  HiMrv  gfCrimt  in  £>vtan<I.  II.  «2. 
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Imperial  Criminal  Code  \n  1872  re-established  it  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  western  hemisphere  capital  punishment  has 
been  abolished  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela. 

II.    Capital  Punishment  in  America. 

The  first  State  in  the  Union  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  was 
Michigan,  which  took  that  action  in  1846.  Rhode  Island  fol- 
lowed in  1852,  Wisconsin  in  1853,  Maine  in  1876,  Kansas  in 
1907,  Minnesota  in  1911,  Washington  in  1913,  Oregon  in  1914, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  in  1915  and  Arizona  in  1916. 

When  the  District  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  1820  and  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  it 
retained  the  six  capital  crimes  of  the  parent  State,  but  in  1829, 
ten  years  before  similar  action  was  taken  in  Massachusetts  as 
to  any  of  these  offenses,  the  penalty  for  rape,  burglary  and 
robbery  was  reduced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  1837  it  was 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  execution  of  a  convicted 
murderer  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  day  from  the 
date  of  his  sentence  arid  until  such  time  as  the  Governor  should 
sign  a  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  responsibility  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  Governor  had  the  same  effect  as  a  similar  law 
later  had  in  Kanps,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  no  execution 
took  place.  In  1867  the  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  fact  that  there  were  then  in  State's  prison 
under  sentence  of  death  ten  persons,  one  of  whom  had  been 
there  more  than  twenty  years.  Two  years  later  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  requiring  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
review  the  finding  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  every  prisoner 
sentenced  to  death  and  commute,  pardon  or  cause  the  prisoner 
to  be  executed  within  a  certain  time  from  the  date  of  the 
sentence.  In  1876  the  death  penalty  was  entirely  abolished. 
An  attack  upon  a  keeper  by  an  insane  convict  led  in  1882  to 
the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty,  but  in  1887  it  was  again 
abolished. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  act  passed  in  1882  provides  that  a 
convict  serving  a  life  sentence  who  commits  murder  may  be 
put  to  death.  The  North  Dakota  act  of  1915  contains  a 
simUar  provision.  Colorado  abolished  capital  punishment  in 
1897,  but  several  lynchings  led  to  its  restoration  in  1901.    Iowa 
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abolished  it  in  1872  and  restored  it  in  1S7S.  In  both  States 
Uie  jury  may  impose  a  sentence  either  of  death  or  of  life  im- 
prisonment. Several  other  States  vest  a  similar  discretion, 
"jury  option,"  in  the  jury. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Ohio 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1912,  with  copious  references  to 
the  Mosaic  law  by  those  who  wished  to  retain  capital  punish- 
ment and  strong  appeals  to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
advocated  its  abolition.  Little  in  the  way  of  tan^ble  evidence 
was  adduced  from  which  it  could  be  determined  whether  or  not 
capital  punishment  operated  as  a  deterrent  of  crime.  By  a 
vote  of  63  to  31,  the  following  form  of  amendment  was  adopted 
for  submission  to  the  people: 

All  persoDfi  shall  be  bailable  by  sufGcient  sureties,  except  those  charged 
with  murder  in  tlie  first  degree,  where  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption 
great.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required;  nor  excessive  fines  imposed; 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted;  nor  shall  life  be  taken  as  a 
punishment  for  crime.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  persona'  con- 
victed of  crimes  heretofore  punishable  by  death  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  during  life. 

The  above  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a  vote 
of  303,246  to  258,706. 

The  subject  was  also  before  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1915,  and  a  proposed  amendment  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
Convention  but  was  not  adopted.    See  Appendix  D,  post. 

Of  the  eleven  States  which  have  abolished  the  death  penalty 
only  one,  Oregon,  has  done  so  by  constitutional  amendment. 
This  was  accomplished  by  adding  another  section  to  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  Two  States,  South  Dakota  and 
Arizona,  have  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
by  amending  their  Penal  Code,  while  the  other  eight  have 
made  the  change  by  special  statute. 

Rhode  Island  and  North  Dakota  are  the  only  States  which 
have  modified  the  terms  of  pardon  at  the  same  time  and  in 
connection  with  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  In  Rhode 
Island  a  pardon,  where  an  offender  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  not  less  than  five  years'  imprisonment,  requires 
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the  "concurrent  recorded  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly  and  approved 
by  the  Governor."  North  Dakota  provides  that  no  one  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  eligible  for  pardon 
until  he  shall  have  been  confined  for  "at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  time  of  his  life  expectancy  .  .  .  based  on  the  life 
expectancy  tables  known  as  the  Carlisle  tables  of  mortality," 
but  a  pardon  may  be  granted  without  this  restriction  in  any 
case  when  innocence  is  proved.  In  Arizona  a  pardon  may  be 
granted  only  on  the  presentation  of  new  evidence  which  con- 
vinces every  member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  the  prisoner's 
innocence. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nine  States  in  which  the  death 
sentence  is  not  inflicted  under  any  circumstances.  These  are 
Arizona,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Sou'th 
Dakota,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  two  States,  Khode  Island  and  North  Dakota,  in  which 
it  is  inflicted  only  upon  a  prisoner  who  is  serving  a  life  sentence. 

There  are  two  States,  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  in  which  the 
death  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  five  offenses,  viz.,  murder, 
rape,  arson,  and  bui^lary  in  both,  and  for  kidnapping  in  Louis- 
iana and  for  robbery  in  Vir^nia.* 

There  are  three  States  in  which  it  may  be  inflicted  for  four 
oflenses.  These  are  Alabama,  Delaware  and  North  Carolina. 
In  Alabama  the  capital  offenses  are  murder,  robbery,  rape  and 
arson.     In  the  others,  they  are  murder,  rape,  arson  and  burglary. 

There  are  three  States  in  which  there  are  three  capital 
crimes.  These  States  are  Maryland,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  crimes  are  murder,  rape  and  arson. 

There  are  ten  States  in  which  there  are  two  capital  crimes. 
These  States  are  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 
In  Vermont  the  capital  crimes  are  murder  and  arson.  In  Ten- 
nessee they  are  rape  and  any  offense  committed  by  a  life  convict 
which  was  punishable  by  death  prior  to  1915.  In  all  the  others, 
they  are  murder  and  rape. 

In  the  remaining  twenty  States  the  only  capital  crime  is 
murder. 
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in.    Experience  of  States  withoot  Capital  Pcnibhuekt. 

The  experience  of  States  which  have  made  an  extended  trial 
of  a  system  of  criminal  law  which  makes  no  provision  for  capital 
punishment  is  of  value.  ^M)ile  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  tangible 
data  and  while  the  influence  upon  conduct  of  any  system  of 
law  must  remain  one  of  the  "imponderables,"  neverthdess  the 
opinion  of  officials  who  have  had  to  deal  with  such  a  system  is 
entitled  to  consideration.  Such  testimony,  given  in  some  cases 
at  inten'als  of  several  years,  is  available  for  the  four  States 
which  have  tried  the  system  longest. 

Michigan.  —  The  statute  by  which  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  in  Michigan  —  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  take 
such  action  —  was  passed  in  1846  and  went  into  effect  March 
1,  1847.  In  1851  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  questions 
from  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Nenr  York,  submitted 
certain  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  indictments  for  murder 
before  and  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  while  disclaiming 
much  value  for  them  because  of  the  short  period  of  time  which 
they  covered,  he  added: 

.411  that  can  be  claimed  and  I  presume  all  that  any  friend  of  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  this  State  will  claim,  is,  that  the  results  thus 
far  are  not  against  the  present  law,  and  certainly  not  such  that  any  change 
can  be  fairly  demanded. 

In  1864,  after  the  law  had  been  in  force  seventeen  years,  the 
Governor  of  Michigan,  Austin  Blair,  wrote: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pubLc  opinion  sustaiDS  the  present  law  and  is 
against  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mayor  of  Detroit  is  quoted  as  saying, 
in  1870: 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  after  a  residence  in  this  State  of  over  sixteen  years, 
that  the  security  of  life  would  be  increased,  and  the  ends  of  justice  pro- 
moted by  the  adoption  of  capital  punishment  for  murder  in  the  Srst  d^ree, 
when  the  party  is  convicted  upon  positive  evidence. 

In  1877,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  then  just  at  the  beginning  of  his 
notable  career  as  superintendent  of  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Reform- 
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atory,  after  haviDg  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Detroit, 
said: 

During  my  late  residence  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  the  death 
penalty  had  not  been  inflicted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  had 
occasion  to  look  up  the  matter  to  the  following  extent:  —  The  number  of 
committals  to  the  State  Prison  annually,  for  crimes  involving  killing,  is  no 
more  now  and  has  not  been  more  in  any  year  since  the  death  penalty  was 
abolished  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  the  population  has  increased 
fourfold.  I  consider  this  a  very  strong  fact,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  that  in  the  absence  of  the  death  penalty 
convictions  and  committals  to  prison  for  killing  are  much  more  easily 
obtained.  > 

It  is  perhaps  of  some  significance  that  In  the  Michigan  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1907  the  subject  was  not  mentioned. 

Rhode  Island.  —  In  1905,  Attorney-General  Stearns,  just 
before  terminating  a  connection  of  eight  years  with  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  —  four  years  as  Assistant  Attorney-General 
and  four  years  as  Attorney-General,  —  expressed  the  opinion 
that  capital  punishment  ought  to  be  restored.  Apparently  his 
conclusion  was  based  chiefly  upon  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning 
power.  As  almost  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  life  prisoners  in 
Rhode  Island  from  1838  to  1904  had  been  pardoned  after  serv- 
ing an  average  term  of  eleven  years,  fifteen  and  one-half  days, 
his  conclusion  is  not  strange.  In  1912,  however,  Governor 
Pothier  wrote: 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Rhode  Island  in  1852,  and  there  Is 
no  pronounced  movement  at  all  in  favor  of  its  restoration.' 

In  1913  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Crim- 
inal Laws  of  Rhode  Island  reported  as  follows  on  the  question 
of  restoring  the  death  penalty: 

We  do  not  recommend  a  return  to  the  death  penalty  as  a  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  murder.  It  is  possible  that  upon  this  question  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  our  personal  sentiments,  but  whether  such  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  remains  a  fact,  that  we  have  discovered  no  indication  of  a  preponderat- 
ing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty,  nor  has  aught  been 
presented  to  us  that  would  support  the  theory  that  such  a  penalty  is  a 
greater  protection  to  the  community  against  crimes  of  violence  and  homi- 

>  HuiHrd,  DAaUt,  JuDa  12.  IBH,  lUO. 
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cide  than  is  life  imprisonment.  If  it  be  urged  that  for  the  life  prisoner  there 
is  always  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  it  can  be  ui^ed  with  equal  force  that 
the  average  jury  will  sometimea  hesitate  to  convict  when  its  verdict  of 
guilty  means  the  taking  of  human  life.' 

Wiscotuin.  — Iq  this  State  capital  punishment  was  abolished 
in  1853.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1873,  Governor  Washburne 
wrote: 

It  is  twenty  years  since  the  abolition  of  capital  punisnment.  No  State 
can  show  greater  freedom  from  homicidal  crime.  With  a  population 
representing  almost  every  nationality,  statistics  show  that  crime  instead 
of  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  State  has  actually  diminished.' 

In  1912  Governor  McGovern  wrote: 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  Wiscon- 
sin. There  is  no  movement  here  to  restore  capital  punishment,  the  people 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  present  law.' 

In  1915,  Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois  said: 

Illinois  was  disgraced  by  651  homicides  in  1910,  after  a  century  of  en- 
forcement of  capital  punishment,  while  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  had  been 
abolished,  the  homicides  have  not  been  much  over  fifty  per  cent,  per 
capita,  of  those  committed  in  Illinois.* 

Maine.  —  In  1898,  Attorney-General  Haines  (afterward 
Governor  of  Maine)  compiled  from  the  reports  of  his  predeces- 
sors for  a  period  of  twenty  years  a  table  showing  year  by  year 
the  number  of  prosecutions  for  homicide  and  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  sentence  was  imposed.  In  commenting  upon 
the  figures  obtained,  the  Attorney-General  said: 

These  statistics  show,  what  I  have  found  to  be  a  fact  by  a  further  exam- 
ination of  the  Attorney-General's  reports,  and  what  I  think  will  be  found 
from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  crime  of  homicide  within  our  State 
from  the  eailiest  times,  that  the  commission  of  this  crime  is  not  very  much 
affected  by  the  law  providing  the  punishment  for  it.  In  some  years  there 
will  be  very  few  cases,  and  in  other  years  many.  ...  If  there  is  any  argu- 
ment to  be  deduced  from  this  investigation,  to  my  mind  it  sustains  the 

^  RtporloflitSptaalCommiOttmtURttuionii/lttCriiHiitalLawio/RhidtliUmi  (1«I3},  It. 
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position  that  when  a  person  commits  the  crime  of  homicide,  either  pre- 
meditated OT  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  especially  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  bnother  crime,  the  question  of  the  results  of  such  acts 
IB  but  tittle  thought  of,  and  the  murderer  little  expects  being  brought  to 
jufitice  and  sentence  when  the  crime  is  committed.' 

At  the  Conference  of  Governors  in  1915,  Ex-Governor  Haines 
stated  that  public  sentiment  in  Maine  was  overwhelmingly  in 
accord  with  the  present  law,* 

IV.    Determining  Considerations. 

Aside  from  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  it  would  seem 
that  the  abolition  or  retention  of  capital  punishment  should 
depend  upon  the  following  considerations:  (1)  Does  capital 
punishment  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crime;  (2)  Does  the  existence 
of  capital  punishment  make  juries  reluctant  to  convict  persons 
charged  with  a  capital  offense  and  thus  lead  to  a  lax  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law;  (3)  Are  the  effects  of  the  execution 
of  criminals  upon  the  community  salutaiy;  (4)  Would  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  leave  society  with  any  adequate 
protection  against  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  murder? 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime  is  incapable  of  exact  determination.  In  some  juris- 
dictions the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  has  been  followed  by 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  murders.  In  others,  there 
has  been  no  increase  and  in  some  instances  there  has  even  been 
a  decrease-  How  much  of  this  is  cause  and  effect  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Judges  and  prosecuting  officers  and  expert 
criminologists  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  eminent  Italian 
jurist,  Garofalo,  says: 

In  Italy,  where,  except  in  the  army,  no  executions  have  taken  place 
since  1876,  the  more  serious  forms  of  crime  have  attained  almost  incredible 
proportions.  Whereas  in  England  the  annual  average  of  homicides  is  only 
300,  Italy,  with  an  ahnost  equal  population,  has  an  annual  average  of 
3,814,  of  which  nearly  one-third  are  true  cases  of  murder.  Since  18S2 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  figures,  the  number  in  1899  being  3,586. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  criminal  saturation  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum.   Whether  capital  punishment  exists  or  not,  in  no  country  are  all 
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the  citizens  lilcely  to  amuae  tliemaelves  by  cutting  each  other's  throate. 
The  only  thing  is  that  with  the  death  penalty  absent,  those  who  are  in- 
cUned  to  this  form  of  diversion  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  hesitation.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  equally  eminent  German  phyaidan 
and  scientist,  Aschaffenburg,  comes  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  • 

He  says: 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  we  should  consider  whether  capital  punish- 
ment acts  as  a  deterrent;  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  does.  German 
statistics  do,  indeed,  show  that  the  number  of  those  condemned  to  death 
has  decreased  somewhat,  but  only  very  little.  Belgium,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  no  capital  punishment  has  been  carried  out  for  years,  has  also 
had  no  increase  of  the  crimes  for  which  capital  punishment  is  the  penalty. 
Observations  show  that  the  effect  of  executions  is  by  no  means  deterrent. 
Ferri  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  two  executions  in  Paris. 
His  remarks  ehow  that  their  effect  on  the  suburban  population  of  Paris 
was  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  hoped  for.  Instead  of  dull  terror,  he 
saw  curiosity,  pleasure  in  the  unusual  sensation,  betting  as  to  what  the 
demeanor  of  the  condemned  man  would  be,  everything,  in  fact,  rather 
than  the  solemnity  suitable  to  such  a  sad  occasion.  It  can  positively  be 
asserted  that  the  peculiar  rflle  played  by  a  person  condemned  to  death,  the 
attention  that  his  deeds,  his  life,  hia  behavior  at  the  time  of  the  execution, 
arouse,  thanks  to  the  pubhc  love  of  sensation  to  which  the  press  caters,  are 
an  actual  attraction  to  a  number  of  psycho-pathological  individuals.  The 
fear  of  lifelong  imprisonment  would  probably  have  a  more  wholesome 
effect  on  the  peculiar  individuaUties  of  assassins  and  their  ilk  than  does  the 
martyr's  halo  of  glory,  the  imagined  fame  of  a  sensational  execution.* 

American  experience  seems  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  of 
Aschaffenburg.  The  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  writing  in  1864 
and  having  in  mind  the  situation  in  that  State  both  before  and 
after  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  said: 

The  evil  tendency  of  pubhc  executions,  the  great  aversion  of  many  to 
the  taking  of  life,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  jurora  from  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  the  liability  of  the  innocent  to 
suffer  so  extreme  a  penalty,  and  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  and  the  disposition  of  courts  and  juries  not  to  convict,  fearing 

1  Gut>ialo,  Criminotntg.  3SI.  Doubt  u  cast  upon  tha  BundnHi  of  GarolBla'a  cODclusioD  by  th* 
fu!t  that  Dm  gnat  inccesiis  in  murdsri  which  he  noisg  ig  coufinsd  larcsly  to  MUthtrn  Ilaly.  K  it 
wers  due  to  the  abolition  of  cspitsl  puniahmeiit  one  part  ol  tha  country  abould  be  afiecEed  aa  much 
aa  another,  yet  in  Tuaoany.  where  there  have  been  no  eieeutiooa  for  a  watur>',  the  Dumber  o( 
murders  in  proportion  to  population  ia  only  one-teath  Che  number  id  Sicily. 
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the  innocent  might  suffer,  convinced  me  that  this  relic  of  barbarism  should 
be  abolished.  The  death  penalty  was  repealed  in  1S53.  No  l^pslation  has 
since  re-established  it,  and  the  people  &nd  themselves  equally  secure.* 

In  Maine,  which  abolished  the  death  penalty  in  1876,  it  was 
restored  in  1883.  In  1885  the  Governor  said  that  during  the 
preceding  two  years  there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  cold- 
blooded murders  and  that  the  restoration  of  capital  punish- 
ment had  not  had  the  results  anticipated. 

In  a  remarkable  article  written  by  three  prisoners  awaiting 
execution,  they  raise  the  query  as  to  the  deterrent  effects  of 
capital  punishment  and  answer  it  from  their  own  experience. 
They  said: 

Can  you  recall  a  single  instance  in  all  your  life  where  the  horror  of  the 
death  penalty  stayed  the  hand  of  the  murderer?  We  know  we  never  gave 
it  a  thought.' 

Whether  or  not  the  severity  of  the  punishment  prevents  the 
commission  of  crime  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  criminal.  If  it  be  true,  as  many  persons  believe, 
that  every  murderer  commits  his  crime  either  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  stimulants  or  of  so  strong  a  passion  that  he  does  not 
reason  about  the  act  at  all,  or  if  he  is  convinced  that  he  has 
taken  such  precautions  that  he  will  avoid  detection  and  thus 
escape  punishment,  it  would  seem  that  the  nature  and  severity 
of  the  punishment  could  have  no  effect  in  preventing  the  crime. 
Furthermore,  it  is  generally  agreed  among  the  students  of  crime 
and  criminals  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  a  more 
efficacious  deterrent  than  is  its  severity. 

2.  Does  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  make  juries  more 
read>-  to  convict  when  the  evidence  justifies  it?  A  priori  it 
would  seem  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  It  is  easy 
for  a  legislature,  considering  crime  in  the  abstract,  to  decree 
that  he  who  deliberately  takes  a  human  life  shall  forfeit  his 
own  lite.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  for  twelve  men  sitting  in 
a  jurj-  room,  who  have  been  watching  a  prisoner  for  days  and 
who  have  perhaps  come  to  feel  a  certain  compassion  for  him,  to 
take  an  abstract  view  of  the  question.    What  impresses  them 

'  ftansard.  Dtbaia,  May  3.  ISM. 
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most  strongly  is  that  they  have  the  responsibility  of  saying 
whether  or  not  this  particular  individual  shall  be  put  to  death. 
In  the  State  of  Kansas  capital  punishment  was  practically 
abolished  many  years  before  it  was  done  by  statute,  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  one  of  its  Governors  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility. The  law  of  Kansas  required  that  no  prisoner  should  be 
executed  except  by  the  written  authority  of  the  Governor.  An 
incumbent  of  that  office  refused  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  the  law  placed  upon  him  and  during  his  term  no  execu- 
tions occurred.  When  his  successor  was  confronted  by  the 
same  situation,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  send  any 
newly  convicted  prisoner  to  execution  unless  all  those  who  were 
under  sentence  were  awarded  the  same  fate.  In  consequence, 
no  executions  took  place  during  his  term.  All  his  successors 
followed  the  same  course,  and  as  a  result  capital  punishment 
was  in  practice  abolished  in  Kansas  many  years  before  the 
adoption  of  formal  legislation  to  that  effect  in  1907.  A  similar 
development  took  place  in  Maine  in  consequence  of  a  law  like 
that  of  Kansas. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  in  many  jurisdictions  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  a 
murderer,  even  when  the  proof  of  his  crime  is  clear.  In  1842, 
Attorney-General  Austin  of  Massachusetts  said: 

Whether  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished,  in  any  of  the 
few  cases  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  has  been  often  a  subject  of  legislative 
inquiry.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  enter  upon  an  argument  that  is 
nearly  exhausted;  but  I  deem  it  witbin  my  province,  in  this  connection, 
respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  humble  opinion,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  is  no  longer  an  abstract  question  whether  capital 
punishment  is  right,  but  whether  it  be  practicable,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  punishment  for  crime  would  more  certainly  follow 
the  commission,  if  the  L^alature  should  further  abrogate  the  penalty 
of  death.  As  the  law  now  stands,  in  this  respect,  its  efGciency  is  mostly 
in  its  threatenings;  but  the  terror  of  a  trial  is  diminishing,  and  the  culprit 
finds  his  impunity  in  the  severity  which  it  denounces,' 

In  1846,  a  joint  special  committee  of  which  Henry  Wilson, 
afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  was  chairman, 
said  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature: 

'  Senale  Dfcument  Sa.  tS  (ISftJ,  8.  ; 
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While  the  committee  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  capital 
punishment  is  no  longer  "practicable"  in  this  Commonwealth,  they  do  be- 
lieve that  the  difficulty  in  procuring  convictions,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  is  a  serious  and  an  increasing  one.  The  extreme  reluctance  of  persona 
to  appear  as  witnesses,  or  to  sit  as  jurors,  in  cases  where  their  testimony 
or  their  verdict  may  tend  to  deprive  a  fellow  being  of  life  is  too  well  known 
to  need  remark.  ...  It  may  still  admit  of  question  how  far  l^islators 
ought  to  go  in  accommodating  the  laws  to  such  a  standard  of  right.' 

Writing  in  1873,  Governor  Washbume  of  Wisconsin,  said: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  in  the  law  has  made  punishment 
more  certain,  and  I  but  express  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully considered  the  question,  when  I  BtBt«  that  but  for  that  change  in  the 
law,  at  least  one  half  of  those  convicted  would  have  escaped  all  punish- 
ment —  so  difficult  is  conviction  when  the  punishment  is  death.' 

In  1864,  Austin  Blair,  Governor  of  Michigan,  bore  similar  ■ 
testimony  in  these  words: 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  murders  were  not  mifrequent, 
but  convictions  were  rarely  or  never  obtained.  It  became  the  common 
belief  that  no  jury  could  be  found  (the  prisoner  availing  himself  of  the 
common  law  right  of  challenge)  which  would  convict.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  public  opinion  sustains  the  present  law,  and  is  against  the 
restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  Conviction  and  punishment  are  now 
much  more  certain  than  before  the  change  was  made.' 

Similarly,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Rhode  Island,  speaking  in  the 
light  of  experience  of  that  State  twelve  years  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  said: 

My  observation  fully  justifies  me  in  saj-ing  that  conviction  for  murder  is 
far  more  certain  now  in  proper  cases  than  when  death  was  the  punishment 
of  it.' 

In  1913,  Governor  Eberhardt  of  Minnesota  said  that  while 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  bad  not  been  followed  by 
any  decrease  in  the  number  of  murders,  it  had  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of  convictions.  * 

•  StnaU  Dtxumenl  No.  S»  USi«).  ■>' 

■  IhDsird.  DibaUt.  Juoe  II,  1S7T,  1S71. 

•  Huuard,  Dibalti.  May  3.  lau,  20eS,  KM. 
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3.  Are  the  effects  of  the  execution  of  ciiminals  upon  the 
community  salutary? 

Until  within  very  recent  years  the  execution  of  prisoners  in 
most  countries  took  place  in  public.  The  brutalizing  effect  of 
such  exhibitions  and  the  total  absence  of  those  feelings  of 
solemnity  which  are  naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of  death, 
and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  communities  to  convert 
these  occasions  into  a  sort  of  holiday,  have  gradually  led  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  requiring  that  such  executions  shall  be 
private.  Many  murder  cases,  however,  are  of  so  sensational  a 
nature  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  community  where 
they  occur  becomes  saturated  with  them,  and  many  individuals 
who  are  not  conscious  of  any  criminal  tendencies  feel  that  they 
are  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  crime  and  that  they  witness 
the  execution  of  the  criminal.  In  consequence  they  experience 
a  feeling  of  depression  and  morbidity,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
mind  having  criminal  tendencies,  might  easily  result  in  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  unhealthy  influence  upon  a  com- 
munity of  such  notorious  cases  as  those  of  Tucker  and  RichesoB 
is,  of  course,  incapable  of  exact  determination.  Whatever  it  is, 
however,  it  is  prolonged  over  the  period  which  elapses  between 
conviction  and  execution,  and  is  intensified  at  the  time  the 
death  penalty  is  inflicted.  It  may  be  that  this  is  part  of  the 
price  which  society  is  compelled  to  pay  for  its  protection  against 
crime.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  facts  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  deciding  whether  or  not  capital  punishment  should 
be  retained. 

4.  Would  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  leave  society 
with  any  adequate  protection  against  those  who  have  already 
been  convicted  of  murder?  Those  who  argue  for  abolition 
answer  that  life  imprisonment  affords  ample  safeguards.  This 
answer  would  be  more  convincing  if  it  were  not  for  the  wide- 
spread abuse  of  the  pardoning  power.  No  criminal  is  so  brutal 
as  to  be  unable  to  win  a  certain  amount  of  maudlin  sympathy. 
Hysterical  women  send  him  flowers  during  his  trial  and  start  a 
campaign  for  his  pardon  as  soon  as  he  is  convicted,  "nie  per- 
sbtent  efforts,  continued  over  many  years,  to  win  a  pardon 
for  Jesse  Pomeroy  are  ample  evidence  of  this  abnormal  state  of 
mind.    The  Governor  is  besieged  with  petitions  in  which  the 
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distress  of  the  condemned  man's  family  is  emphasized  and  his 
regret  for  his  crime  is  made  the  basis  of  a  plea  for  clemency. 
After  a  short  period  of  imprisonment  the  criminal  is  often  dis- 
covered to  be  possessed  of  an  incurable  disease,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  curative  effects  of  a  pardon  in  cases  of  an  "in- 
curable" ailment  would  make  all  pardoning  officers  suspicious 
of  this  plea.  In  1905  the  Attorney-General  of  Rhode  Island 
collected  data  as  to  all  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  murder  from  the  opening  of  the  State's  Prison  in  1838  to 
1905.  Out  of  fifty-six  murderers,  twenty  were  pardoned  after 
serving  an  average  sentence  of  eleven  years,  fifteen  and  one- 
half  days.  There  were  still  twenty  in  prison  who  had  served  an 
average  of  nine  years,  ten  months,  fourteen  and  three-tenths 
days.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen,  nine  died  natural  deaths,  one 
committed  suicide,  four  became  insane  and  two  were  unac- 
counted for.  How  a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  actually 
works  out  in  Massachusetts  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  years  1903  to  1915  the  Governor  and  Council  pardoned 
forty-six  prisoners  who  had  been  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. One  of  these  served  forty  years,  nine  months  and  five 
days.  Another  served  thirty  years,  five  months  and  ten  days. 
One  had  served  twenty-nine  years,  ten  months  and  twenty- 
seven  days.  On  the  other  hand,  five  had  served  less  than  four 
years.  The  average  term  of  the  entire  forty-six  was  a  little 
less  than  fifteen  and  a  half  years. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  pardons 
granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  from 
January  1,  1903,  to  January  1,  1916,  to  persons  convicted  of  a 
capital  offense  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment:  — 
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This  makes  a  total  of  forty-six  pardons  granted  to  life  pris- 
oners in  thirteen  years,  —  an  average  of  3.53  per  year.  In  only 
two  of  these  cases  did  the  Governor  express  any  doubt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner.  In  one  other  he  expressed  doubt  as  to  hb 
mental  responsibility. 

The  probability  that  a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  will 
mean  confinement  for  only  a  short  term  of  years  has  made 
many  legislators  hesitate  to  abandon  capital  punishment  which 
at  least  has  the  merit  of  permanently  ridding  the  community  of 
the  convicted  murderer.  Because  of  the  gross  abuse  of  the 
pardoning  power  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  might 
well  be  accompanied  by  a  provision  that  no  person  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  should  be  eligible  to  a  pardon.  Of 
course  every  prisoner  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  newly 
discovered  evidence  pointing  to  his  innocence.  But  such  evi- 
dence could  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  examina- 
tion, and  if  it  warranted  such  action  the  court  could  reopen  the 
case  for  such  further  proceedings  as  the  ends  of  justice  seemed 
to  require. 

V.  Capital  Punishment  in  Massachusetts. 
The  question  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  has  long  been 
discussed  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
As  far  back  as  1831,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, headed  by  William  Sullivan,  reported  that  the  crimes  of 
arson,  bui^lary,  rape  and  robbery,  which  were  then  capital 
offenses,  ought  to  be  made  punishable  by  imprisonment  only. 
They  made  the  same  recommendation  with  regard  to  murder, 
but  apparently  anticipated  that  public  sentiment  would  not 
support  them  and  hence  placed  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
desirability  of  carrying  the  death  sentence  into  effect  in  private. 
None  of  the  committee's  recommendations  were  adopted.  In 
1835  and  1836  a  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Robert 
Rantoul  of  Gloucester  was  chairman,  made  elaborate  reports  in 
favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  The  report 
of  1836  was  especially  noteworthy  for  its  keen  examination  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  view  of  the  use  still  made  of  this  code  in 
the  discussion  of  capital  punishment,  the  following  observation 
of  Mr.  Rantoul  ia  pertinent: 
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If  any  one  were  to  propose  to  restore  the  whole  Jewish  law  of  homicide, 
the  absurdity  would  be  perfectly  apparent;  yet,  that  part  which  we  retain 
seems  no  less  repugnant  to  Chriatian  principles  than  those  provisions  which 
we  so  long  ago  abandoned. 

In  1836  and  1837  committees  of  the  Senate  reported  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  capital  punishment.  In  1839  the  prolonged 
agitation  against  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  which  punished 
six  offenses  with  death  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  removed  burglary  and  highway  robberj'  from  this  cate- 
gorj',  thus  leaving  only  arson,  rape,  murder  and  treason  subject 
to  the  supreme  penalty. 

In  1846  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  again  examined 
the  subject  with  due  attention  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  reported 
that  public  sentiment  still  demanded  the  death  of  murderers, 
but  recommended  that  treason,  rape  and  arson  be  punishable 
only  by  imprisonment.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  in 
1852,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  but  one  capital  crime 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  1836  Governor  Edward  Everett,  after  calling  attention  to 
various  mitigations  in  the  penal  code,  said: 

A  grave  question  has  been  started  whether  it  would  be  safe  altoitether 
to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  An  increasing  tenderness  for  human 
life  is  one  of  the  most  decided  characteristics  of  the  civilization  of  the  day, 
and  should  in  every  proper  way  be  cherished.  Whether  it  can,  with  safety 
to  the  conuuunity,  be  carried  so  far  as  to  permit  the  punishment  of  death 
to  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  by  philan- 
thropists and  legislators.  It  may  deserve  your  consideration  whether  this 
interesting  question  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  sure  teacher,  — 
experience.  An  experiment,  instituted  and  pursued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  might  settle  it  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
matter  of  cordial  congratulation.  Should  a  contrary  result  ensue,  it  would 
probably  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  continued  inKiction  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  necessary  evil. 

In  1840,  Governor  Morton  urged  the  Legislature  to  consider 
whether  capital  punishment  might  not  be  immediately  abolished 
for  all  offenses  except  murder.    He  said : 

The  statistics  of  crime  satisfactorily  show  that  the  number  of  offenses  is 
not  increased  by  the  mitigation  of  punishments;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
crimes  have  diminished  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amelioration  of  criminal 
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law.  The  leptimate  object  of  human  pimiBhment  is  not  the  expiation  of 
the  offense,  but  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  security  of  the  community. 
Any  severity  beyond  what  is  required  for  this  purpose  savors  of  cruelty, 
and  an  unnecessary  inlliction  of  pain  on  our  fellow  creatures.  The  severity 
of  criminal  laws  renders  their  execution  difficult,  and  thereby  defeats  the 
object  of  them.  The  certaint}-  rather  than  the  severity  of  punishment  ia 
the  surest  prevention  of  crime.  The  strong  sentiment  against  the  punish- 
ment of  death  which  pervades  the  community  renders  capital  convictions 
almost  impracticable  and  thus  frequently  enables  great  otTendera  to  escape 
merited  punishment. 

In  1861  and  1862,  Governor  Andrew  in  hig  inaugural  ad- 
dresses strongly  reprobated  capital  punishment  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  abolished. 

In  1881,  Governor  Long  brought  the  subject  before  the  L^s- 
lature  in  the  following  strong  language: 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matt«r  of  capital  punish- 
ment. It  is  an  outrage  on  human  sensibilities;  it  is  out  of  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age;  it  has  undoubtedly,  in  many  cases,  induced  juries 
to  acquit  men  who,  although  really  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
have  thus  gone  unpunished;  and  nothing  can  justify  it  but  the  conviction 
which  is  in  the  public  mind,  and  which,  I  admit,  affects  my  own  mind 
very  differently  the  moment  I  look  at  the  matter  under  a  sense  of  official 
responsibility,  that  the  dread  of  this  extreme  penalty  is  a  safeguard  to  life. 
If,  however,  a  change  in  the  law  were  found  to  be  attended  with  an  increase 
of  capital  crime,  the  present  penalty  could  be  restored  at  any  subsequent 
session  of  the  L^ialature.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  suggest  to  you, 
that  some  of  the  objections  on  either  side  might  be  met  by  providing  that 
whenever  a  person  is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  the 
iur>',  in  rendering  the  verdict,  recommend  him  to  mercj-,  the  penaltj'  shall 
be  imprisonment  for  life,  and,  if  you  had  the  power,  I  should  add,  without 
hope  of  pardon  except  as  the  court  might  find  ground  to  grant  a  new  trial. 
Under  such  a  law,  the  fear  of  capital  punishment  would  still  stare  the 
murderer  in  the  face;  juries  would  not  be  deterred  from  finding  guilt  in 
cases  in  which  they  would  hesitate  to  find  it  if  its  punishment  were  sure  to 
be  death ;  the  one  tribunal,  which,  above  all  others  reflects  the  sentiment 
of  the  community,  would  have  the  determination  of  the  matter  in  i\a 
hands;  and  finally,  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  think  it  would  tend  to  put  hanging 
out  of  fashion,  even  while  it  preser\-ed  the  terror  of  the  death  penalty. 
For,  if  capital  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  some  less  revolting,  lees  de> 
moralising,  and  more  scientific  method  of  inflicting  it  than  that  of  hang- 
ing ought  to  be  adopted.' 

■  Anoli  DoniHiil  .Va.  I  UUI),  X. 
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In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced which  provided  that  in  cases  of  conviction  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  the  punishment  should  be  life  imprisonment  if 
the  jury  "return  a  unanimous  request  therefor  with  the  ver- 
dict." In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  13,  but  was  refused  passage  to  engrossment 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  17. 

The  next  year  Governor  Long  renewed  his  recommendation 
and  used  these  words: 

I  renew  my  protest  against  the  barbarism,  inefficiency,  and  peril  to 
innocence,  of  capital  punishmenl .  Failing  its  abolition,  I  earnestly  urge 
you  to  leave  to  the  jury  —  the  fjest  and  safest  of  tribunals  — -  the  question 
of  its  infliction.  This  will  make  conviction  surer,  will  meet  more  fully  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and,  while  still  preserving  the  terror  of  the 
death  penalty,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  that,  will  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  humane  spirit  of  the  age.  The  pretence  of  insanity  will  not  then  suc- 
ceed, as  it  now  too  often  does.  Should  you  abolish  the  death  penalty,  you 
might  substitute  for  it  the  severest  form  of  imprisonment.  Let  me  remind 
you,  quoting  the  substance  of  another's  summarization,  first,  that  the 
present  uncertainty  of  the  death  verdict  lessens  the  deterrence  of  the  death 
penalty;  second,  that,  with  its  abolition  for  smaUer  offences,  their  num- 
ber, in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  facihties  for  their 
commission,  has  diminished;  and  third,  that  in  civilized  communities, 
where  it  has  been  totally  abolished,  murders  have  not  become  more  fre- 
quent. Rhode  Island  is  an  instance.  Statistics  show  also  that  the  pardon- 
ing power  is  not  abused  in  relation  to  sentences  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  when  commuted  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life.* 

An  adverse  report  on  this  recommendation  was  accepted  in 
each  house  without  a  division. 

In  1900,  Hosea  M,  Knowlton,  Attorney-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  had  an  unusually  wide  experience  as  prose- 
cuting officer  in  capital  cases,  referred  to  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment  in  these  words: 

I  was  led  to  raconrunend  that  the  death  sentence  of  Edwin  Ray  Snow, 
the  seventeen-year-old  murderer,  whose  case  is  reported  above,  be  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life,  not  because  of  the  previous  good  char- 
acter of  the  prisoner,  nor  because  there  were  any  mitigating  circumstances 
in  the  homicide  itself,  but  rather  because  I  did  not  believe  that  public  sen- 
timent in  Massachusetts  would  tolerate  the  execution  of  a  boy  of  this  age. 
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whatever  his  previous  character  and  however  grave  the  crime  he  had 
conunitted.  The  Council  were  unaniinous  in  acting  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  in  full  accord  with  the  result. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  execution  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  community,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
law,  which,  as  it  stands,  requires  prosecuting  officers  to  ask  for  and  the 
courts  to  impose  sentence  of  death  upon  all  persons,  of  whatever  age, 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  should  not  be  amended,  so  that 
it  may  conform  to  the  existing  sentiment  of  the  community. 

While  the  reasons  for  also  amending  the  law  as  to  women  stand  upon 
different  considerations,  and  are  mostly  sentimental  in  their  nature,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  no  woman  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  in 
Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  case  could  occur  where  the 
Executive  would  not  conimute  a  death  sentence  against  a  woman. 

It  is  far  from  probable  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  at  pres- 
ent favor  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  although  there  are 
many  whose  views  go  to  that  extent;  but  as  to  women,  and  minors  under 
the  age  of  eighteen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  law  requiring 
the  punishment  of  death  be  amended,  so  that,  upon  conviction  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  such  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life.' 

In  1901,  Attorney-General  Knowiton  reverted  to  his  previous 
recommendation  and  said: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  as  to  females  and  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  With- 
out acting  upon  my  recommendation,  a  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  entirely  abolishing  capital  punishment.  After  full  dis- 
cussion, it  failed  to  pass  the  House  by  the  remarkably  narrow  margin 
(including  pairs)  of  103  members  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  105  against  it.  A 
vote  so  close  can  scarcely  be  said  definitely  to  have  settled  the  question, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  discussion  may  be  renewed  in  the  present 
Legislature. 

I  was  subjected  to  some  criticism  for  not  following  out  the  logic  of  my 
convictions,  by  recommending  not  a  partial  but  a  total  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  criticism  as  just;  but  I  was 
restrained  for  the  reason,  as  stated  in  my  report,  that  I  did  not  deem  it 
probable  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

The  vote  above  referred  to,  however,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  a  prop- 
osition to  abolish  the  death  penalty  cannot  at  the  present  time  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  radical  shock  to  the  sense  of  the  community,  nor  as  pre- 

>  JIi)»rI  0/ 1*<  AUorntf-Otntral,  IMO,  it. 
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mature  and  therefore  ill-adviaed.  I  think  it  proper  and  timely,  therefore, 
to  contribute  my  views  to  the  discussion,  —  views  based  not  only  upon  a 
close  observation  of  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  States,  but  also  upon  an  experience  in  the  prosecution  and  trial 
of  capital  cases,  which,  possibly,  may  be  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  man  now  Uving  in  the  State. 

My  views,  briefly  stated,  are:  that  the  punishment  of  murder  by  death 
doesnot  tend  to  diminlBb  or  prevent  that  crime;  that  a  man  who  is  so  far 
lost  to  reason  as  to  conceive  the  commission  of  murder  with  deUberate 
and  premeditated  malice  aforethought  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  himself  of  the  consequencea  of  this  crime;  that  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  is  not  in  accord  with  the  present  advance  of  civilization; 
and  that  it  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  which  the  community  must  surely 
outgrow,  as  it  has  already  outgrown  the  rack,  the  whipping-post  and  the 
stake. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  sa>-ing  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
been  or  are  eng^ed  in  the  trial  of  capital  cases  share  in  these  views.' 

In  1907,  Senator  James  H.  Vahey  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Senate  by  which  the  jury  in  a  capital  case  was  authorized  to 
qualify  its  verdict  of  guilty  by  adding  the  words  "without 
capital  punishment."  This  bill  was  adversely  reported,  but  was 
substituted  for  the  committee's  report  by  a  vote  of  20  to  7. 
It  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  17,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  92  to  93. 

In  1916,  while  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment was  pending  before  the  Legislature,  Governor  McCall 
addressed  the  two  houses  in  a  special  message  in  which  he 
briefly  rehearsed  the  history  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
capital  punishment  and  concluded  by  saying: 

As  statistics  do  not  prove  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
lessens  the  number  of  crimes  committed,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  doing  away  with  that  method  of  punishment.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  you  take  action  accordingly. 

The  Governor's  recommendation  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  both  houses. 

In  1917,  Governor  McCall  returned  to  the  subject  and  said  in 
his  inaugural  address: 

■  HtfOTt  tf  tki  AUi/nitt-Gtntral.  IVOI.iviii. 
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I  urge  you  to  pass  leguilatioii  abolishing  capital  puniehment.  I  believe 
that  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  Bcientific  methods  of  penology 
both  demand  that  it  be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  experience  of  the 
States  and  nations  which  have  abolished  it  wanant  ua  in  taking  the  same 
aotion. 

On  measures  introduced  to  cany  out  this  recommendation, 
the  joint  committee  on  the  judiciarj-  reported  "leave  to  with- 
draw." 
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Appendix   B. 


PaiSOIfERS  TJNDEB  CoWVICTION  OF  HOUICtDE  WHO  WEBS  SEBVINQ  SBN- 
TENCE  OB  AWAITING  ExECDTIOIf  IN  1904  AND  1910. 

This  table  waa  compiled  from  the  Special  CeosuB  Report,  Priwnen  and 
Juvenik  DeiingiienU  in  InstiiiUiona,  1904  (1^07),  and  from  Census  Bul- 
letin No.  121,  Prisoners  and  Juvenik  DelinquenU,  1910  (1914).  OfiSdal 
figures  for  later  years  are  not  yet  available. 


SlATI. 

NiniBiB  m 

Btati. 

100.000  0? 

UM. 

UU. 

IN.. 

UU. 

AtitOM.      .          . 

Nevada.     .        . 

69 
60 
52 
42 
36 
36 
33 
32 
30 
29 
24 
27 
25 
26 
26 
30 
23 
10 
18 
17 
14 
13 
14 
8 

34 
34 
41 
23 
26 
24 
27 
20 
13 
14 
20 

12 

11 
6 

16 
6 
7 
8 
6 

8 

Virginia.    .       . 

s 

13.6 
10 

10 

1.6 

Montana..       . 

Georgia.1*. 
Alabama,  . 
Wyoming. 
Teiaa,        .        . 

North  DalcoU, 
Indiana,     . 
South  Dakota. 
Uidiigan  (1S46). 
Ohio. 
Maryland, 

Kentuaky, 
CaUfornia. 
Wett  Virsiiua.  . 
Kamat  (1907)  ■ 
Colorado,  .       . 
Mi»ouri.   .       . 

Idaho 
Arkanaaa,  .        . 

North  Carolina, 

Connecticut,     . 

VermoDt.  . 
WUeontin  (1863). 
Minneaota, 
Maine  (1887).  . 
New  Jeraey,      . 
Iowa, 

Nebraska, 

Rhode  Iiland  (1862) 

New  York, 

Mauachuaetta, 

.47 
1 
2 
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Appendix    C. 


The  Oregon  Conbtitutional  Amendment  op  1914. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  be  and  hereby  ib 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  Section  to  said  Article  I,  and  it  shall  be 
designatAd  as  Section  36  of  Article  I. 

Section  36.  The  death  penalty  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  any  pereOD 
under  the  lawB  of  Oregon.  The  manmum  punishment  which  may  be  Ht- 
flicted  shall  be  life  impiisonment. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  ConHtitution  and  laws  of  Oregon  in  conflict  with 
this  section  are  hereby  abrogat«d  and  repealed  in  so  far  as  they  conflict 
herewith,  and  this  section  is  self-executing. 

Note.  —  The  foregoing  amendment  waa  proposed  by  initiative  petition 
and  approved  November  3,  1914,  by  a  vote  of  100,552  to  100,395.  It 
became  effective  December  3, 1914. 
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Statutory  Provisions  abolishing  Capital  Punishment. 
1.  Michigan. 
Section  1.  All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison 
or  lying  in  wait,  or  any  other  kind  of  willful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated 
killing  or  which  shall  be  committed  in  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  to  per- 
petrate any  arson,  rape,  robbery  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  murder  of 
the  first  degree,  and  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  confinement  at  hard 
labor  in  the  State  prison  for  life.  —  Revised  StaluUs,  18^8,  Chap.  153. 

2.     Rhode  Igland. 

Section  1,     The  punishment  of  death  is  hereby  aboUsbed. 

Section  2.  Any  person  convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  by  death  by 
the  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State,  shall  be  confined  in  the  State  prison,  at 
hard  labor,  for  the  period  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 

Section  3.  On  the  conviction  of  any  person  for  a  crime  now  punish- 
able by  law  with  death,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  with  respect  to  all  rights 
of  property,  to  the  bond  of  matrimony  and  all  civil  rights  and  relations  of 
whatever  nature  be  deemed  to  be  dead  in  all  rights,  as  if  his  or  her  natural 
death  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  such  conviction. 

Section  4.  Hereafter  no  person  convicted  of  any  crime  now  punish- 
able with  death,  or  other  crime  for  which  the  punishment  is  now  by  law 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  shall  be  pardoned  or 
released  from  prison,  except  by  a  concurrent  recorded  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  General  Afisembly,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor.  And  all  challenges  to  jurors  except  for  cause,  in 
the  trial  of  any  criminal  case,  are  hereby  abolished.  So  much  of  any  act  as 
is  inconsistent  herewith  is  repealed.  —  General  Laws,  1852,  p.  12. 

3.    Wiicontin. 

Section  1.  In  all  convictions  under  the  statutes  of  this  State,  for  the 
crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  the  penalty  shall  be  imprisonment  in  the 
State  prison  duringthelifeof  the  person  80  convicted;  and  the  punishment 
of  death  for  such  offense,  is  hereby  abolished. 

Section  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  contravening  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed.  —  General  Laws,  185S,  Chap.  103, 
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4.  Afaine. 

Sect.  1.  Section  2  of  Chapter  118  of  the  Re^iaed  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sed.  t.  When  murder  is  committed  nith  express  malice  aforethought, 
or  in  perpetrating  or  attempting  to  perpetrate  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  an  unlimited  term  of  years,  it  shall  be  deemed 
murder  in  the  first  degree  and  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  life."  —  PuUic  AcU,  1887,  Chap.  133. 

5.  Kan»ai. 

Section  1.  That  Section  8,  Article  2  of  Chap.  31  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  1901,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follon-s:  — 

S&iion  8.  Persons  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
punished  by  confinement  and  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiarj-  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  for  life.  Those  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  shaU  be 
punished  by  confinement  and  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years.  — 
Lawt,  1907,  Chap.  188. 

6.     Minnesota. 

Section  I.  That  section  4876  of  the  Re\-ised  Laws  of  1905  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  foUon-s:  — 

Section  4876.  The  killing  of  a  human  being,  unless  it  is  excusable  (» 
justifiable,  is  murder  in  the  first  degree,  when  perpetrated  with  a  premedi- 
tated design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed  or  of  another,  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  State  prison.  —  General 
Laics,  mi,  Chap.  387. 

7.    WashinifUm. 

Sect.  1.  That  Section  2392  of  Remington  and  Ballinger's  Annotated 
Code  and  Statutes  of  Washington  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  -^ 

Section  t39S.  The  killing  of  a  human  being,  unless  it  is  excusable  or 
justifiable,  is  murder  in  the  first  degree  when  comniitt«d  either  — 

1.  With  a  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed, 
or  of  another,  or 

2.  By  an  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others  and  evincing  a  depraved 
mind  regardless  of  human  life,  without  a  premeditated  design  to  effect 
the  death  of  the  indiWdual,  or 

3.  Without  design  to  effect  death,  by  a  person  engaged  In  the  cominift- 
sion  of,  or  in  an  attempt  to  commit,  or  in  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of, 
a  robbeo',  rape,  burglar;-,  larceny  or  arson  in  the  first  degree,  or 

4.  By  maliciously  interfering  or  tampering  with  or  obstructing  any 
switch,  fn^,  rail,  roadbed,  sleeper,  \Taduct,  bridge,  trestle,  culvert,  on- 
bankment,  structure  or  appliance  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  any 
railway  or  any  engine,  motor  or  car  of  such  railway. 

Murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  punishable  by  ImpriKMUoatt  tn  tJte 
State  penitentiary  for  life.  —  Sestion  Laws,  1913,  Chap.  167. 
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8.  South  Dakota. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Sovth  Dakota: 
Section  1.    That  section  253  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  South 

Dakota  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  — 
Section  Z5S:  Every  person  convicted  of  murder  shall  be  sentenced  to 

hard  labor  in  the  State  penitentiary,  for  life,  and  the  judgment  of  the 

court  shall  be  in  accordance  therewith.  —  Session  laws,  1915,  Chap.  15S. 

9.  North  Dakota. 

Sect.  1.  Punishmenl  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Every  person  who 
has  been  or  may  be  convicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  life.  — 

Provided,  That  if  a  person  shall  be  convicted  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  while  under  such  life  sentence,  he  may  be  punished  by  death. 

Sect.  2.  Persons  convicted  and  under  sentence  of  murder  in  (Ae  Jira 
degree,  when  subject  to  pardon.  No  person  hereafter  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree  shall  be  eligible  to  pardon  until  after  he  shall  have  been 
confined  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  time  of 
his  life  expectancy,  to  be  determined  on  the  day  and  date  of  his  age  on  the 
date  of  entry  of  final  judgment  of  conviction  and  such  life  expectancy 
shall  be  based  on  the  life  expectancy  tables  known  as  the  Carlisle  tables 
of  mortality,  or  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Pardon  Board  that  the  person  convicted  is  innocent  of  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  convicted. 

Sect.  3.  Repeal.  Section  9472  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1913  for  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.  Emergency.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
approval.  —  Session  Laws,  1915,  Chap.  63. 

10,     Arizona. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  tff  the  Slaie  of  Arizona: 

Section  1.  That  Paragraph  173,  Chapter  1,  Title  VIII,  Penal  Code, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona,  1913,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"173.  Every  person  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  suffer 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  every  person  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  shall  be  confined  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 
No  person  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  shall  be  recommended  for 
pardon,  commutation  or  parole  by  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
except  upon  newly  discovered  evidence  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  members  of  said  Board  his  or  her  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which 
conviction  was  secured." 

Section  2.  All  acta  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed.  —  Initiative  Measure,  adopted  in  1916.  Session  Laws 
of  1917,  Appendix,  A. 
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The  Vermont  Statutes  abousbinq  and  sdbseqcentlt  restoring 

Capital  Punishment. 

An  Act  in  Amendment  of  S&Awn  S695  oj  the  PMk  Statute*  reUUinv  to 

Homicide. 

Section  1.  Section  5695  of  the  public  statutes  if  hereby  amended  80 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5696.  The  punishment  of  murder  in  the  lirst  degree  shall  be 
death  or  imprisomnent  for  life  in  State's  prison  as  the  jury  may  determine; 
and  the  punishment  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  imprisonment 
in  State's  prison  for  life  or  for  such  term  as  the  court  pronouncing  Eentence 
may  fix.  If  the  jury  shall  find  the  respondent  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  the  punishment  shall  be  life  imprisonment  in  State's  prison  unless 
the  jury  shall  add  to  their  verdict  the  words,  "with  capital  punishment." 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  proceedings  or  prosecutions 
heretofore  commenced  or  now  pending  or  to  penalties  heretofore  incurred 
under  Section  5695  of  the  pubUc  statutes  hereby  amended  or  to  murders 
heretofore  committed  and  said  section  is  hereby  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  all  such  proceedings,  prosecutions,  penalties  and  murders. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  efliect  from  February  1, 1911.  —  Settion 
Lawi,  WW,  Act  No.  225. 

An  Act  to  amend  Section  5695  of  the  PiAOe  Statutes,  at  amended  by  Section 

I  of  No.  S2S  of  the  Acte  of  1910,  rdating  to  the  Punishment  for  Mvrder. 

Section  1.  Section  5695  of  the  public  statutes,  as  amended  by  Section 
1  of  Xo.  225  of  the  Acts  of  1910  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5695.  The  punishment  of  murder  in  the  first  d^ree  shall  be 
death,  and  the  punishment  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  im- 
prisonment in  State's  prison  for  life. 

Section  2.  This  act  shatl  not  apply  to  proceeding  or  prosecutiona 
heretofore  commenced  or  now  pending,  or  to  penalties  heretofore  incurred 
under  Section  5605  of  the  pubUc  statutes  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  No. 
225  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  or  to  murders  committed  after  January'  27,  1911 
and  before  the  time  when  this  act  takes  effect,  and  said  section  as  so 
amended,  is  hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  all  such  pn^ 
ceedinp,  prosecutions,  penalties  and  murders.  ^  >SeMum  Lawt,  19lt, 
Act  No.  228. 
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AMESDME>fTS    PROPOSED    IN    THE    NeW    YoRK    Co>raTITIJTIONAL    CON- 
VENTION OF    1915,   AND  THE   MINORITY  REPORT  THEREON. 
PnOPOeBD   CONSTITDTIONAL   AXEKDUBNT   NO.  677. 

To  amend  Article  One  of  the  Conslitiition  by  "providing  for  the  Abolition  oj 
Capital  Puniskmeni. 

To  amend  article  one  of  the  Constitution'  by  adding  immediatety  after 
section  6  thereof,  a  new  section  to  be  designat«d  sectioa  7  and  subsequent 
sections  to  conform  thereto,  as  follows;  — 

Sectio.n  7.  Capital  punishment  shall  be  forever  abolished  in  this 
State  and  punishment  by  imprisonment  substituted  therefor. 


PROPOaED    CONITTCTIOHAL    AmBKDHENT    No.  24. 

To  amend  Section  Five  of  Article  One  of  tfie  ConstUuHon. 
Section  5.     Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  shall  [the  death  penalty  or  any]  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment[s]  be  inflicted,  nor  shall  witnesses  be  unreasonably  detained. 

[The  material  constitutiog  the  proposed  amendment  is  enclosed  in 
brackets.) 

Proposed  Constitutional  Auenduent  No.  816. 

To  amend  Section  Five  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution. 
Section  5.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed  nor  shall  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  be  inflicted,  nor  shall 
witnesses  be  unreasonably  detairied.  [On  a  conviction  for  a  crime  now 
punisliable  by  death,  the  jury  may  by  its  verdict  impose  either  the  death 
penalty  or  life  imprisonment  and  in  the  latter  event  no  pardon  or  com- 
mutation shall  be  granted  unless  the  innocence  of  the  person  convicted 
be  established.] 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  816,  the  new  matter  ia  which 
is  enclosed  in  brackets,  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Convention  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Bill  of  Rights,  but  the  recomniendation 
of  the  Committee  was  not  accepted  by  the  Convention. 
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Minority  Report  0/  the  Committee  on  Bill  of  Rightt  relaiioe  (o  Pntpoied 
Amendment  lo  Article  1,  Section  5. 

Septkhbcs  I.  191S. 
The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bill  of  RighU,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  minority'  report  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  that  Committee  to  Article  one,  Section  five,  which  propoeed 
amendment  reads  &8  follows:  "On  conWction  for  a  crime  now  punishable 
by  death,  the  jury  may  by  its  verdict  impose  either  the  death  penalty  or 
life  imprisonment  and,  in  the  latter  event,  no  pardon  or  commutation  shall 
be  granted  unless  the  innocence  of  the  person  convicted  shall  be  estab- 
lished." In  our  opinion,  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  Constitution 
on  this  subject  for  the  following  reasons  among  others: 

(1)  The  matt«f  is  purely  legislative  and  not  constitutional.  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  placed  in  our  fundamental  law  for  the  next  twenty 
years  and  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  people  of  the  State,  it  would  be- 
come a  great  calamity.  The  States  of  this  country  have  not  generally 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  their  constitutions. 

(2)  There  is  no  apparent  demand  for  such  a  change.  The  general  feel- 
ing, as  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
should  be  strengthened  wherever  possible  and  not  weakened  by  proviaicHis 
which  might  encourage  crime. 

(3)  The  proposed  amendment  involves  a  rule  of  men  and  not  of  law. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  juries  to  place  upon  them  a  responsibility  which 
fairly  and  logically  belongs  to  the  State.  The  jury  should  determine  the 
guilt,  but  the  State  by  its  law  should  fix  the  punishment.  The  reverse  of 
this  will  cause  discord  in  the  jury  room  and  lead  to  many  disagreements 
that  would  not  otherwise  occur  and  will  cause  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  pun- 
ishment. 

(4)  The  proposed  amendment  is,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  abolish  capital 
punishment;  for  few,  if  any,  juries  will  inflict  the  death  penalty  if  they  can 
avoid  the  responsibility. 

(5)  The  City  of  Greater  Xew  York,  with  its  varied  and  rapidly  changiDg 
population,  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  try  such  an  experi- 
ment. 

(6)  We  believe  that  a  certain  death  penalty  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
against  murder  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Convention  to  conserve  tlie 
safety  of  those  who  otherwise  might  be  victims  of  that  crime.  If  the  re- 
tention of  the  death  penalty  will  cause  the  murders  in  this  State  to  be  any 
less  in  number  than  they  otherwise  would  be  it  should  be  retained.  The 
practically  unanimous  testimony  of  those  charged  with  the  administration 
at  the  criminal  law  is  that,  in  their  opinion,  this  retention  would  have  that 
effect. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  tbb  City  of  New  York,  1917. 

The  Committee  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  recently  reported  favorably  upon  tour 
bills  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  to  amend  the  penal  law  in 
relation  to  punishment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.'  The  report  is  as 
follows:  — 

"The  Committee  approves  these  bills.  They  provide  that  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  a  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  d^ree  shall 
be  either  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  the  alternative  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  jury  in  its  verdict. 

"The  question  of  abolishing  capital  punishment  or  modifying  the  pres- 
ent law  in  the  manner  described  was  reserved  for  full  discussion  when  all 
members  of  the  committee  were  present.  By  a  vote  of  six  to  three  the 
modification  created  by  these  bills  was  approved.  Conferences  with  judges 
and  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  reveal  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  that  capital  punishment  is  a  deter- 
rent in  many  cases,  notwithstanding  repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  degree  of  punishment  wholly  un- 
affects  one  who  commits  murder  in  the  heat  of  passion,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  a  factor  which  is  considered  by 
those  who  would  commit  murder  in  cold  blood.  It  is  feared  by  some  public 
officials  that  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  would  increase  the  class  of 
hired  assassins.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  there  should  be 
some  mitigation  of  the  extreme  penalty  and  that  this  mitigation  ought  to  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  alternative  penalties  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
This  should  not  be  brought  about,  as  at  present,  by  a  verdict  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  when  perhaps,  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  the  de- 
fendant is  clearly  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  Committee 
gave  much  weight  to  the  fact  that  juries  in  many  cases  wish  to  spare  a  de- 
fendant's hfe  and,  to  do  so,  find  him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree 
whereas,  on  the  evidence,  the  crime  is  frequently  one  of  the  higher  degree. 
The  punishment  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  however,  under  the  rule 
of  imposing  an  indeterminate  sentence,  amounts  to  imprisonment  tor  a 
minimum  term  of  twenty  years  and  the  maximum  term  of  the  natural  life 
of  the  defendant.  Under  commutation  laws,  even  the  twenty  years'  term  is 
reduced,  so  that  it  may  well  happen  that  a  defendant  whose  hfe  a  jury  may 

■  Scute  Bill,  No.  37t,  Inl.  No.  3fll.  AHcmbly  Bill,  No.  (IB.  lat.  No.  4IS.  AgHmbly  Bill,  No. 
428,  Int.  No.  #1!.  Anembly  Bill,  Pr.  No.  824,  Int.  No.  M<. 
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seek  to  spare,  and  whom  it  may  desire  to  keep  confined  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  may  complete  his  sentence  in  less  than  twenty  years. 

"The  Committee  believes  there  should  be  some  intermediate  alternative. 
This  alternative  the  present  bills  provide.  The  circumstances  of  each  case 
and  the  character  of  the  accused  will  all  enter  into  the  detennination  of 
the  jury  in  fixing  the  punishment  either  at  death  or  life  imprisonment.  U 
the  case  calls  for  still  lighter  punishment,  the  jury  is  at  liberty  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  or  manslaughter  in  one  of 
its  degrees.  At  all  events,  under  the  proposed  plan,  punishment  for  mur- 
der will  be  more  certain  and  in  conformity  with  fact  and  law,  and  the  death 
penalty  will  only  be  inflicted  for  really  heinous  murders,  which  call  for 
eicemplary  and  condign  punishment."  —  The  AtsocioHon  of  the  Bar  of  lh4 
City  of  New  York  (Bulletin  Xo.  6),  1917. 
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THE  RECALL  OF  OFFICERS. 


Introduction. 

The  recall  is  a.  process  by  which  a  public  officer,  whose  S' 
is  unsatisfactory  to  those  by  whom  he  was  elected,  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  them  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Neither  the  name  "  recall  "  nor  the  process  is  new  in  American 
constitutional  law.  There  still  stands  unrepealed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  Commonwealth  the  provision  placed  therein  in 
1780,  that  the  delegates  of  this  Commonwealth  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  "may  be  recalled  at  any  time  within  the 
year,  and  others  chosen  and  commissioned  ...  in  their  stead." 
(Chapter  IV.)  No  record  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
noted,  and  the  provbion  of  course  became  of  no  effect  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
practically  copied  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  which 
provided  (Article  V.)  that  delegates  be  annually  appointed  "  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to 
meet  in  Congress,  .  .  .  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to 
recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year." 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  the  recall  was  doubt- 
less seriously  considered;  and  Luther  Martin  (in  his  "Genuine 
Information"  to  the  Maryland  Legislature)  protested  that 
under  the  proposed  Constitution,  however  serious  the  senators' 
or  representatives'  offences,  "their  States  can  not  recall  them, 
nor  exercise  any  control  over  them," 

Both  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Congress  under  the 
Confederation  appeared  to  the  people  of  their  day  as  assemblies 
of  diplomatic  representatives  rather  than  as  legislatures,  and  the 
recall  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  States  to  sit  therein 
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seemed  as  natural  as  does  the  recall  of  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
at  the  present  time.  As  an  instrument  of  "progressive"  democ- 
racy, the  recall  in  America  has  a  history  of  less  than  fifteen 
years.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  charter  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  which  —  after  vigorous  opposition  in  the  Legislature 

The  StaU^-ide  Recall  of  Officers. 


Y*ar. 

Stati. 

ApplioloWhom? 

Petition. 

'" 

Oraton 

Ei-ery  eleclivc  public  officer  ol 
IhaSUW, 

IS  per  cant  of  tboae  wbo  nUd 
fat  Juatiea  ol  Supt«n»  Court. 

mi 

OJilbrnln,.     .     . 

Eimy  elMtiv*  public  officat  of 
tbc  Bute. 

U  pat  oant  ml  vota  oaM  for  offie* 
IS  par  cent  in  Iml  recmlla. 

1111 

AiuMkn,     .     .     . 

Every  elertiie  officer  boldini 
■n  alediva  o9ia  eilber  by 

■■Adviaory   Rac»ll''  (or  Senn- 

Canfreu  and  for  U.  S.  Die 
trictJud».inAritt.n.. 

p.r(»i>tUap«!>^alactia>.' 

i»ii 

Idnbo 

Every  elertive  public  offi«t  of 

"jSUi^Jil?^rS«T'- 

IVII 

Colondo.   ,     .     . 

Every  elective  public  offietr. 
■ndjudirinldecitioni. 

U  pet  oeut  of  vote  oat  tot  offit* 

IDII 

N.™d.,     .     .     . 

Every  elenive  public  ofliwr  of 

IDl! 

Any    clertivc     officer    eMtjK 

IS  per  cml  of  vota  fot  incum- 
benfaoffi™:  butUperceDt in 

rlaaaea  ol  city  and  eounty  oO- 

i«n 

Uichiiu.  .     .     , 

judinalrourla  ol  rHord  ind 

It  per  can  t  ol  ■oravte  vota  aa* 
lot  Oovarnot. 

1911 

Kuuu,      .     .     . 

Eiriy   public   offirrr   holdiDi 
office  eit  bei  by  electiun  or  ap- 

10  par  vent  ol  alectora  of  the  Male; 
IS  per  cent  tor  officer*  <d  unha 

county:  IS  plTr  caoffcl'^bat* 

t>U 

Louinun,  .     .     . 

Any  Stat*  officer  empt  >udcea 

M  per  cent. 

Inl* 

Itbavouxiof  Arku 

Hnandn 

Hot  proTidiof  lor  t1 

Supnn 

■  Court  of  Uw  SUM 

on  the  iniuDd  that  tbc  wnatitulic 

hecause  of  this  very  feature — was  finally  adopted  in  1903.' 
Yet  this  startling  novelty,  a^  it  was  then  regarded,  had  been  in 
use  for  many  years  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Los  Angeles  charter  bear  a  striking  resem- 
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blance  to  those  which  had  been  long  operative  in  Schaffhau- 
sen,  but  were  not  suggested  by  them.' 

The  first  introduction  of  the  state-wide  recall  was  by  Oregon, 
in  1908.  Since  that  time,  nine  other  States  have  made  consti- 
tutional provbion  for  this  method  of  removing  officers,  though 
in  Idaho  the  amendment  remains  inoperative,  since  the  Legisla- 
ture has  neglected  to  enact  the  statute  necessary  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

The  Objects  ov  the  Recall. 

The  objects  of  the  recall  are  obvious.  The  first,  as  phrased  in 
the  Louisiana  statute,  is  "to  furnish  a  quick  and  sure  means  by 
which  an  officer,  elected  by  the  people,  may  be  removed  by  the 
people,  without  intervention  of  the  courts  and  without  delay." 
It  is  clear  that  the  extent  to  which  the  recall  is  needed  in  order 
to  achieve  this  object  is  dependent  in  some  degree  upon  the 
length  of  the  officers'  terms,  and  the  other  processes  for  removal 
which  the  recall  merely  supplements. 

A  second  object  put  forward  by  advocates  of  the  recall  is 
that  it  may  "aid  the  office-holder  in  retaining  a  candidate's 
frame  of  mind,"  by  making  not  merely  his  election  to  the  ofBce 
but  his  retaining  it  dependent  upon  his  constantly  meriting  it  — 
in  the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  While  in  many  cases  the 
recall  keeps  an  office-holder's  memory  exceptionally  alert  as  to 
his  pre-election  policies  and  pledges,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  some  other  respects  the  permanently  candidatial  frame 
of  mind  promises  less  satisfactory  effects  upon  his  conduct  in 
office. 

How  THE  Recall  is  Invoked. 

The  recall  is  a  first  cousin  to  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  is  invoked  is  by  petition,  subject  to 
the  same  safeguards  that  have  been  applied  to  the  petitions  in 
use  in  the  "people's  law-making."  (See  Bulletin  No.  6,  The 
Iniiiative  and  Referendum.) 

The  Recall  Petition. 
The  form  of  the  recall  petition  is  elaborately  prescribed  by 
law,  and  in  some  States  the  blanks  are  supphed  by  authority, 
after  due  application  has  been  made. 
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Number  of  Signatures  Required. 

No  State  has  as  yet  specified  a  minimum  number  of  signa- 
tures which  must  be  secured  in  order  to  make  a  petition  valid 
or  "sufficient."  The  requirement  has  always  been  stated  as  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  voters,  and  in  eight  out  of  the  ten 
States  the  accepted  percentage  for  the  state-wide  recall  is 
twenty-five.  In  California  and  Kansas  the  percentage  is  much 
lower,  —  twelve  and  ten,  respectively. 

Three  different  practices  obtain  as  to  the  basis  upon  which 
the  percentage  shall  be  reckoned.  Thus,  in  Kansas  it  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  qualified  electors  of  the  State.  In  Oregon 
and  Idaho  the  requirement  is  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Com!  at  the  last  preceding  election.  In  Michigan  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  gubernatorial  candidates  is  taken  as  the  basis. 
On  the  other  hand,  four  States  reckon  the  percentage  upon  the 
entire  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  election  for  candidates  for  the 
office  held  by  the  incumbent  whose  removal  the  petition- 
signers  wish  to  bring  about.  This  last  method  of  gauging  the 
percentage  is  the  most  lexical  of  the  three;  but  it  may  often 
represent  a  materially  less  widespread  demand.  Two  of  the 
States  insist  that  the  signers  be  distributed  through  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  thus  preventing  the 
forcing  of  the  issue  because  of  an  officer's  unpopularity  in  some 
small  section.  California,  for  instance,  requires  that  petitions 
must  be  signed  by  one  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  at  least  five 
counties. 

What  the  Petition  Contains. 

The  phrasing  of  the  petitions  differs.  In  some  States,  e.g., 
Louisiana,  a  communication  is  addressed  to  the  Governor,  in 
which  the  signers  "hereby  petition  your  Excellency  to  call  a 
special  election  ...  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  qualified 

electors  ...  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  recalling 

from  his  office,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  a  succes- 
sor to  said  office,  in  case  he  is  recalled."  In  contrast  with  this 
is  Arizona's  blunt  formula:  "Sir:  —  We,  the  qualified  electors 

of  the  electoral  district  from  which  was  elected, 

demand  bis  recall." 
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It  is  next  generally  required  that  there  be  set  forth,  in  not 
more  than  two  hundred  words,  the  ground  or  grounds  on  which 
the  recall  is  sought.  Colorado  writes  into  her  statute  that  the 
electors  alone  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  validity  and  sufficiency 
of  these  grounds;  they  shall  not  be  reviewable  elsewhere.  As 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  petition,  the  Louisiana  Constitution 
constitutes  the  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  State 
Auditor  a  board  whose  findings  as  to  that  matter  are  final. 

When  may  a  Petition  be  Filed  agaijist  an  Officert 
In  order  that  the  recall  petition  may  not  be  "sprung  upon" 
an  official  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  his 
effectiveness  in  service,  and  in  order  that  the  petition  may  not 
reflect  merely  the  resentment  of  a  defeated  candidate's  adher- 
ents, it  is  the  usual  provision  that  no  recall  petition  shall  be 
filed  against  a  State  official  until  he  has  held  bb  office  six 
months.  Exception  is  made  of  a  member  of  the  Legblature,  in 
whose  case  the  time  limit  is  five  or  ten  days  from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  to  which  he  has  been 
elected. 

Courses  Open  to  the  Challenged  Officer. 

In  each  State  in  which  the  recall  has  been  introduced,  the 
law  provides  that  the  officer  with  whom  the  petition  is  filed 
shall  give  the  challenged  official  prompt  notice  that  such  action 
against  him  has  been  taken,  together  with  the  information  that 
it  is  his  privilege  to  file  a  statement  of  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words  (three  hundred  in  California)  in  justification  of  his 
course  in  office.  This  statement  is  to  be  published,  and  to  be 
printed  upon  the  election  ballot,  together  with  the  petitioners' 
charges  against  him.  In  Arizona  the  right  to  have  such  a 
justification  printed  on  the  ballot  is  deemed  to  be  waived  by  the 
officer  unless  he  delivers  it  within  ten  days  of  receiving  notice  of 
the  filing  of  the  recall  petition. 

It  is  ordinarily  provided  that  if,  within  five  days  of  the 
receipt  of  notice  that  the  recall  has  been  initiated,  the  chal- 
lenged official  resigns,  his  resignation  shall  be  accepted,  and  the 
vacancy  thus  caused  shall  be  filled  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  Recall  Election. 

In  case  the  challenged  incumbent  does  not  resign,  under 
pressure  of  the  recall  petition,  within  the  specified  time,  an 
election  is  called,  to  take  place  within  from  twenty  to  eighty 
days,  to  determine  the  issue.  In  some  city  charters  it  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  no  recall  election  within  three  months 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ofBcer's  term;  in  some  others  dis- 
cretion is  granted  to  the  council  to  refuse  to  call  a  special 
election,  if  a  general  election  is  to  occur  within  sixty  days. 

The  recall  election  is  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  provided 
to  safeguard  other  State  elections.  In  some  States  the  statutes 
have  been  made  extremely  detailed  and  exacting,  notably  in 
Washington  (Act  of  March  21,  1913). 

The  ballot,  as  stated  above,  contains  the  petitioners'  charges 
against  the  ofEcial,  and  —  if  he  chooses  to  supply  it  —  his  own 
justification  of  his  course  in  office.  Each  statement  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  two  hundred  words. 

The  first  two  States,  Oregon  and  California,  to  introduce  the 
recall  applied  it  in  different  forms,  and  the  other  States  have 
followed  one  or  the  other  of  them.  In  Oregon  the  incumbent's 
name  goes  upon  the  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  which  he  holds,  together  with  the  names  of  any  other 
candidates  who  may  have  been  placed  in  nomination  by  petition. 
His  recall  is  effected  by  his  failing  to  secure  a  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  for  filling  his  office.  In  California,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  separate  yes  and  no  vote  is  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  official  shall  be  recalled.  If  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  that  question  vote  yee,  the  officer  is  thereby  recalled, 
and  the  candidate  who  receives  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  for 
filling  the  office  is  declared  elected  for  the  unexpired  term, 
A  vote  for  a  successor  is  invalid  if  the  elector  fails  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  recall.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  io  favor 
of  the  California  method  of  submitting  the  recall  question 
separately. 

Opposing  candidates  are  usually  placed  in  nomination  by 
petition,  signed  by  a  specified  percentage  of  the  number  of 
electors  who  at  the  preceding  election  had  voted  for  the  highest 
ofiBcer  on  the  State  ticket,  or  for  the  filling  of  the  incumbent's 
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office.  To  discourage  factioaal  abuse  of  the  recall,  the  Idaho 
Constitution  provides  that  no  signer  of  a  recall  petition  may 
be  a  signer  of  a  nomination  petition  tor  a  candidate  for  the 
office  that  b  to  be  vacated.  The  challenged  official  usually 
holds  office  until  the  result  of  the  election  is  officially  declared 
to  be  against  him. 

Appreciation  of  the  financial  hardship  which  the  recall  may 
impose  upon  the  official  leads  Arizona  to  provide  that  to  the 
officer  who  is  forced  to  stand  in  a  recall  election  there  shall  be 
refunded  from  the  public  treasury  his  "reasonable  special  elec- 
tion campaign  expenses,"  setting  maximum  limits  of  J500  for 
a  State  executive  officer,  $200  for  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  $150  for  a  municipal  officer.  California  and 
Colorado  both  provide  for  the  refunding  of  "any  amount 
legally  expended  by  him  as  expenses  of  such  election,"  —  but 
only  in  case  "the  incumbent  is  not  recalled"  as  a  result  of  that 
election. 

What  Officers  may  be  Recalled? 
The  principal's  right  to  discharge  his  agent  when  he  is  no 
longer  faithful  to  his  agency  is  the  analogy  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  recall  recur.  At  first,  its  application  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  considered  in  regard  to  executive  officers.  Most 
of  the  States  which  have  introduced  the  recall  make  it  apply  to 
"every  elective  public  officer."  Kansas  makes  it  applicable  to 
"every  public  officer  holding  office  either  by  election  or  ap- 
pointment," and  Arizona,  "to  every  elective  officer  holding  an 
elective  office  either  by  election  or  appointment."  Recent 
constitutional  amendments  add  detailed  regulations  as  to  the 
recall  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  shortness  of  whose 
term  makes  special  provisions  necessary. 

Tke  Recall  of  Judges. 
It  is  over  the  recall  of  judges  that  the  most  heated  contro- 
versy has  arisen.  A  similar  provision  to  that  quoted  above 
from  the  Arizona  Constitution  stood  in  the  draft  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  statehood  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1911,  conferring  statehood  upon  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
This  had  been  amended  in  Congress  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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election  of  Arizona's  first  State  officers  there  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  a  proposed  amendment  to  her  Constitu- 
tion by  vhich  judicial  officers  should  be  excepted  from  the  sec- 
tion permitting  a  recall  of  elective  officers.  Declaring  that,  if 
he  signed  the  bill,  be  did  not  see  bow  he  could  escape  responsi- 
bility for  the  judicial  recall  in  Arizona,  President  Taft  vetoed 
the  bill,  with  the  result  that  statehood  was  denied  to  both  of 
the  applicants  until  Arizona's  Constitution  was  submitted  in  a 
form  which  eliminated  the  recall  of  judges.  President  Taft's 
veto  message  set  forth  in  detail  the  bad  results  which  be  antici- 
pated from  the  "judicial  recall,"  —  "so  pernicious  in  its  effect, 
so  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  so  likely  to 
subject  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  possible  tyranny  of  a 
popular  majority  and  therefore  to  be  injurious  to  the  course  of 
free  government."  But  no  sooner  had  Arizona  been  admitted 
as  a  State  than  she  amended  her  Constitution,  adopting  the 
above  section  making  the  recall  applicable  to  judges  as  well  as 
to  all  other  elective  officers;  and  one  of  her  first  Senators  in 
Congress  signalized  his  entrance  into  that  body  by  forthwith 
introducing  a  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  recall  of  Federal  judges. 

The  first  attempt  to  invoke  the  recall  of  a  judge  was  in 
Oregon,  the  ground  being  a  charge  to  a  jury  in  a  murder  trial, 
in  which  the  judge  gave  such  instructions  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted self*defense  that  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  was  rendered 
in  a  case  which  was  generally  believed  to  be  one  of  willful 
murder.  The  recall  in  this  instance  never  came  to  the  test  of 
an  election,  for  the  cost  in  time  and  money  of  securing  petition- 
signatures  proved  too  heavy  to  be  sustained  by  the  feeling 
which  had  been  aroused.  The  first  successful  removal  of  a 
judge  by  the  recall  was  in  California,  April  22,  1913,  where  a 
police  judge  (Charles  W'eller  of  San  Frandsco)  —  not  for  the 
first  time  —  allowed  an  assailant  of  a  young  girl  to  escape  trial 
through  forfeiting  small  bail.  The  community  was  greatly 
aroused  by  the  judge's  lack  of  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  charge,  as  evidenced  by  imposing  a  bail  of  but  $300, 
whereas  the  average  amount  of  bail  he  imposed  in  grand  larceny 
cases  was  $1,400. 

The  actual  use  of  the  recall  of  judges  has  been  much  more 
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infrequent  than  its  opponents  predicted,  and  those  who  favor  it 
maintain  that  the  consciousness  that  the  recall  is  available 
serves  to  keep  a  judge  alert  to  his  duties  to  the  public  and  as 
sensitive  in  his  concern  for  the  rights  of  humanity  as  for  those 
of  property. 

This  process  of  removing  judges  has  been  much  under  debate. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  recall  amendments  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Oregon  (1908)  and  California  (1911)  the  proposal  attracted 
little  attention,  especially  as  Congress  had  no  control  over  the 
issue.  Since  the  excitement  of  the  Arizona  controversy,  it  is 
not  without  significance  that  four  of  the  seven  States  which 
have  ratified  recall  amendments  have  explicitly  excluded  judges 
from  their  application.  Their  limitations  are  phrased  as 
follows : 

1912.    Idaho,  "Every  public  officer  in  the  State  except  judicial  officers." 

1912.  Washington,  "Every  public  officer  in  the  State  except  judges 

of  courts  of  record." 

1913.  Michigan,  "All  elective  officers  except  judges  of  courts  of  record 

and  courts  of  like  jurisdiction." 

1914.  Louisiana.  .  .  .  "Except  judges  of  all  courts  of  record  of  the 

State,  judges  of  the  various  city  courts,  and  justices  of  the 


The  "  Advisory  Recall"  of  Federal  Officers  by  State  Electors. 
Arizona,  to  whose  people  the  recall  seems  a  peculiarly  con- 
genial political  device,  has  worked  out  an  interesting  variant  in 
the  "Advisory  Recall,"  as  applied  to  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives,  elected  to  Federal  office  by  the  voters  of 
Arizona,  and  to  the  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona,  appointed  by  the  President.  Following  the 
precedent  set  by  Oregon  in  securing  popular  control  of  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  the  Arizona  statute  ex- 
pressly grants  to  any  person  seeking  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  the  privilege 
of  signing  "Statement  No.  1,"  which  reads  as  follows:  "If 
elected  to  the  office  of  .  .  .  ,  I  shall  deem  myself  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  under  obligation  to  them  to  resign  immediately, 
if  so  requested  by  an  advisory  vote."  Or  he  may  sign  "  State- 
ment No.  2,"  declaring  that  he  shall  not  deem  himself  under 
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obligation  30  to  resign.  In  accordance  with  the  candidate's 
action  in  the  matter,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  instructed  to 
place  under  his  name  on  the  ballot:  "Pledged  to  Advisory 
Recall,"  or  "Refuses  Pledge  to  Advisory  Recall,"  or  "Silent  as 
to  Advisory  Recall."  At  the  election  at  which  votes  are  cast 
upon  the  question  of  requesting  the  official's  resignation,  by 
preferential  vote  the  electors  express  their  choice  for  his  succes- 
sor, and,  "if  a  vacancy  occur,"  the  Legislature  or  the  Gov- 
ernor —  upon  whichever  it  may  devolve  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment—  "shall  thereby  be  advised  of,  and  shall  consider  the 
majority  candidate  the  preference  of  the  electors  for  the  unex- 
pired term." 

The  same  elaborate  procedure  of  "Statements,"  petition, 
request  for  resignation,  a  special  election  to  pass  upon  that 
"Advisory  Recall"  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  forward  by 
preferential  votes  candidates  "Recommended  to  the  President 
for  Appointment"  has  also  been  applied  to  the  office  of  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Arizona.  And  when- 
ever any  vacancy  in  that  position  is  caused  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion, aspirants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pledge  themselves 
to  resign  immediately,  if  so  requested  by  an  advisory  vote. 
Of  course  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  under  the 
slightest  legal  obligation  to  give  heed  to  any  such  recommenda- 
tions for  appointment,  but  there  is  significance  in  this  attempt 
to  subject  to  popular  control  even  the  President's  appointee  to 
a  Federal  office. 

How  Frequently  will  Recall  Elections  Occur? 
The  state-wide  recall  has  been  in  operation  less  than  ten 
years,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  actually  invoked.  That  very 
fact  suggests  that  there  must  be  obstacles  to  its  frequent  use. 
In  the  first  place,  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  securing  of 
so  large  a  percentage  of  electors  as  signers  of  recall  petitions; 
and  in  several  States  this  difficulty  has  been  substantially 
increased  because  of  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage,  which  has 
practically  doubled  the  basis  on  which  the  petition-signers' 
percentage  must  be  reckoned.^  The  provision  that  no  recall 
petition  shall  be  filed  until  the  officer  has  held  his  office  at  least 

■  Sae  "Ttu  RmsU  in  Seattla,"  in  W.  B.  Hunio'i  Tkt  IJtUialat,  Rtftmium  and  Rttatl.  931-341, 
(or  nms  Hoount  of  tbe  ditGculty  in  ixniriiiciicuturei.  of  tb*  •brinkaca  Id  (h»  lut*,  putiouUtlj' 
beauMol  uriMmteaU,  —  Ol  whioh  there  ware  1,100  in  ■  lincle  sitr  neall  a 
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six  months  lessens  the  likelihood  of  the  defeated  aspirant's 
trying  to  oust  his  successful  rival. 

But  the  several  States  have  adopted  various  regulations  yet 
more  stringently  limiting  the  recall  privilege.  The  most 
frequently  prescribed  deterrent  to  the  filing  of  repeated  recall 
petitions  against  an  officer  whom  a  previous  recall  election  has 
failed  to  oust  is  the  requirement,  similar  to  that  found  in 
Oregon,  that  "no  further  recall  petition  shall  be  filed  against 
the  same  officer  during  the  term  lor  which  he  was  elected, 
unless  such  further  petitioners  shall  first  pay  into  the  public 
treasury,  which  has  paid  such  special  election  expenses,  the 
whole  amount  of  its  expenses  for  the  preceding  special  election." 
Similar  provisions  are  found  in  several  States.  The  drain  thus 
caused  upon  the  petitioners'  pockets,  in  addition  to  the  expense 
necessary  to  pay  petition-circulators  for  soliciting  signatures, 
must  be  considerable  enough  to  lessen  enthusiasm  for  a  recall 
campaign  that  has  no  substantial  basis.  To  secure  the  same 
result  Colorado  relies  not  upon  the  refunding  of  past  election 
expenses  but  upon  the  requirement  that  the  petitioners  for  a 
second  recall  against  an  officer  shall  "equal  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  last  preceding  general  election  for  all  the 
candidates  for  the  office." 

The  Recall  in  Municipal  Government. 
Id  local  government  the  recall  has  spread  much  more  widely 
than  in  the  field  of  State  government.  It  has  been  generally 
introduced  as  a  feature  of  the  commission  and  commission- 
manager  forms  of  city  government,  and  general  provision  for 
its  adoption  by  cities  has  been  made  in  the  laws  of  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  States.  Alabama  alone  has  provided  that  the 
recall  petition  shall  call  for  signatures  of  a  definite  minimum 
number,  one  thousand,  of  voters.  In  the  other  States  the 
requirement  is  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters,  ranging 
from  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  city's  qualified  voters  in  Virginia  to 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters  who  took  part  in  the  last  city 
election  in  Illinois.  The  details  of  the  charter  requirements  and 
of  the  experience  under  them,  in  these  many  States,  lie  outside 
of  the  field  of  this  report.' 
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The  Recall  in  Municipal  Gorermnent  in  Masaachusetta. 
Although  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  in  1915 
a  statute  "To  Simplify  the  Revision  of  City  Charters"  (Chap- 
ter 267),  which  provided  that  the  voters  of  any  city  except  Bos- 
ton might,  without  recourse  to  the  Legislature,  adopt  for  them- 
selves any  one  of  four  standard  forms  of  charter,  and  although 
among  the  four  set  forth  in  the  Act  were  the  commission  form 
and  the  commbsion-manager  form,  with  which  the  recall,  as 
well  as  the  initiative  and  referendum,  is  usually  associated,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  recall  as  a  feature  of  any  standard 
charter.  The  recall  has,  however,  been  introduced  in  the 
charters  of  the  following  cities,  which  were  granted  by  special 
act: 


Ymi. 

Cin. 

olPetioSn. 

B^.P.™.™.. 

im 

HiverhiU.      .      ,       . 

2t 

'mssj-ig  ffi!.r.Si  rs^ 

ISIO 

Lynn.      .... 

U 

SameuHBvarhiU. 

i«ii 

Lonll 

zo 

SuneuHavgilulI. 

1911 

liiwnua.      .      .      . 

IS 

enoru  the  lut  ptHiedmc  StaM  d«lioii  in 

la  Esvvrblll,  Lynn  Mid  Lmnll  tb*  reaJl  u  aiiiilinbla  to  tb*  boldM  ol  my  elaetiva  offln,  — 
tba  Idwrsooa  charter  adds:  "whether  sleeted  tbeieto  or  Bppcdiited  to  fill  ■  tkbdct."  In  each 
ot  these  four  dtieg,  the  "Oiecou"  model  ie  Idlowed.  Than  is  no  sepanta  Totin(  upon  wbatbar 
the  ininimbeDt  ihall  be  recalled  —  that  u.  his  naiDe  is  placed  upoo  the  ballot,  without  DomiDa- 
tion,  uQlssa  hs  rsqueete  othsrVise  in  writini.  and  the  aleetion  ii  for  an  officer  to  fill  out  hli  udbi- 
pirsd  tArm,  hla  own  name  atandin^  with  thoee  of  other  candidates.  He  is  "recalled"  if  hs  faila 
to  secure  a  plurality  of  tbs  votes  cast. 

The  recall  was  successfully  invoked  against  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  in  Lawrence. 


The  RecaU  of  ike  Mayor  in  Boston. 
A  point  frequently  made  in  favor  of  the  recall  is  that  it 
"permits    the   lengthening   of   official   terms   without   thereby 
risking  the  establishment  of  s  bureaucracy."'     This  considera- 
tion weighed  with  those  who  framed  the  recall  section  of  the 

1  Hunro.  Tit  JnifiaMw,  Rifertniam  ani  Ksmll,  43. 
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Boston  charter  which  became  effective  in  1909.  The  mayor's 
term  was  lengthened  to  fom*  years,  but  the  voters  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  pass  their  verdict  upon  his  record  in  office  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  At  the  State  election  in  November  preceding 
the  end  of  the  mayor's  second  year  (the  Boston  city  elections 
being  held  in  January)  the  question  goes  automatically  upon 
the  ballot:  "Shall  there  be  an  election  for  mayor  at  the  next 
municipal  election?"  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
registered  in  Boston  for  that  State  election  vote  yes  on  that 
question,  there  shall  be  an  election  for  mayor  in  the  following 
January,  at  which  time  the  incumbent's  name  goes  on  the 
ballot,  unless  in  writing  he  shall  request  otherwise.  The 
mayor  then  elected  holds  office  for  four  years,  subject  to  recall 
at  the  end  of  two.  The  recall  in  Boston  is  thus  made  applicable 
only  to  the  mayor,  and  in  his  case  it  can  be  invoked  but  once, 
viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  his  term;  and  at  that  time 
the  question  is  not  raised  by  petition,  but  comes  inevitably 
before  the  voters  for  their  answer  as  to  whether  a  recall  election 
shall  be  held.  The  results  of  thb  unique  provision's  working 
are  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Election  for  Mayor,  January  11,  1910. 
Registered  voters,  112,265;  ballots  cast,  95,895. 

Vote  for  mayor,  by  candidates:  — 

John  F.  Fitzgerald, 47,177 

James  J.  Storrow, 45,775 

AU  others, 2,441 

Blank  ballots, 502 

Total, 95,895 

Vote  on  Recall  of  Mayor,  November  7,  I9tl. 

Yes, 37,682 

No, 32,142 

Total, 69,824 

But  the  number  required  for  adoption  was  a  majority  of  all 
the  registered  voters  at  that  State  election  (108,386)  or  54,194. 
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EUdion  for  Mayor,  Janway  IS,  1914. 
Registered  voters,  110,946;  ballots  cast,  81,559. 

Vote  for  mayor,  by  candidates :  — 

Jama  M.  Curiey 43,2^ 

Thomaa  J.  Kenny, 37,522 

All  others, 39 

Blank  ballots, 736 

Total, 81,559 

Vote  on  RecaU  qf  Mayor,  Noeember  £,  1915. 

Yes 47,396 

No, 35,784 

Total, 83,180 

But  the  number  required  for  adoption  was  a  majority  of  all 
re^stered  voters  at  that  State  election  (113,979)  or  56,990. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  of  these  votes  at  the  half-way 
point  in  the  mayor's  term  a  large  majority  (5,000  in  the  first 
instance  and  nearly  12,000  in  the  second)  favored  the  holding 
of  the  recall  election.  In  fact,  in  1915  the  demand  for  the 
recall  exceeded  by  more  than  2,000  the  total  number  of  votes 
which  had  elected  the  mayor  to  his  office.  Yet  even  this  did 
not*  meet  the  legal  requirement  of  a  majority  of  all  the  regis- 
tered voters,  not  at  the  time  when  the  mayor  was  elected,  but 
nearly  two  years  later,  —  a  period  which  ordinarily  would  bring  a 
substantial  increase  in  registration,  and  thereby  make  the  num- 
ber of  recall  votes  yet  harder  to  attain.  In  the  second  of  these 
cases  —  and  the  probability  is  that  this  is  inherent  in  the 
situation  —  the  requisite  number  of  yes  votes  in  favor  of  a 
recall  election  was  greater  by  several  thousands  than  the  entire 
vote  which  had  placed  the  mayor  in  office.  It  is  evident  that 
under  the  present  provision  of  the  charter  few  mayors  of  Bos- 
ton need  fear  removal  by  this  unique  form  of  the  recall. 
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PREFERENTIAL  VOTING. 


I.    Introduction. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  originally  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  by  a  "majority  of  votes"  and  estab- 
lished other  methods  of  determining  a  choice  in  case  no  candl- 
date  received  such  majority  at  the  polls.  This  requirement  was 
abolished  in  1855  by  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment, 
which  provided  that  "In  all  elections  of  civil  officers  by  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  whose  election  is  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution,  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  to  be  elected."  Election  by 
plurality  was  thus  substituted  for  election  by  majority. 

The  practical  objection  to  the  system  of  election  by  majority 
is  that  where  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for  an  office  a 
failure  to  elect  any  one  of  them  at  the  polls  is  always  a  possi- 
bility; the  practical  defect  of  the  system  of  election  by  plurality 
is  the  obvious  fact  that  where  there  are  more  than  two  candi- 
dates for  the  same  office  the  person  elected  is  frequently  the 
choice  of  a  minority  among  the  voters. 

Preferential  voting  is  a  plan  which  aims  to  overcome  both  of 
these  objections  by  providing  a  ballot  upon  which  the  voter 
may  indicate  not  only  his  first  choice  but  his  second  choice  and 
even  additional  choices  among  the  candidates  for  any  office. 
Preferential  voting  should,  however,  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  proportional  representation  (see  Bulletin  No.  28)  which 
aims  to  secure  representation  for  minorities  and  in  so  doing 
under  some  sjstems  uses  a  ballot  upon  which  the  voter  indi- 
cates his  first  choice,  second  choice  and  additional  choices 
among  the  candidatep.  Preferential  voting,  in  a  word,  aims  to 
provide  a  plan  whereby  the  will  of  a  majority  among  the  voters 
may  be  ascertained  and  carried  into  effect,  while  proportional 
representation  furnishes  a  scheme  whereby  the  majority  is  pre- 
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eluded  from  electing  all  the  c4Ecm  (where  thrm  are  seven] 
elected)  and  the  naaonty  among  the  voters  b  enabled  to  secure 
its  due  share  of  representation- 
Preferential  voting,  in  one  fmm  or  another,  13  in  use  at  final 
dectiona  in  Queensland  and  in  Western  Australia;  in  the  cities 
of  C'le\-eland,  Denver,  Sp<^ne  and  Grand  Junction,  as  wdl  as 
in  man\'  smaller  municipalities  (see  p.  313j;  it  is  in  use  at 
primary'  elections  in  several  States  of  the  Union.  inchidiDg 
Maryland,  Washington,  Oregon,  Indiana,  Idaho,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

The  three  methods  of  preferential  voting  most  conunonlv 
used  are  known  as  the  Ware  System,  the  Bucklin  System  and 
the  Xanson  System  respectively.  A  Iwief  description  ot  each 
will  be  given. 

11,  The  Waee  Ststem. 
Under  this  sj'stem,  which  was  de\-i3ed  by  Professor  W,  R, 
Ware,  the  voter  is  allowed  to  express  his  prrferences  among  the 
candidates  —  as  many  or  as  few  as  he  pleases  —  by  putting  the 
figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  his  first  choice,  the  figure  2 
opposite  the  name  of  his  second  choice,  and  so  on.  The  first 
count  is  only  of  the  first-choice  votes.  If  no  candidate  has  a 
majority,  the  lowest  candidate  is  excluded  and  his  votes  only 
are  scrutinized  again  and  added  to  the  votes  of  the  other 
candidates  as  the  preferences  indicate.  The  candidates  are 
thus  successively  excluded  until  only  two  are  left,  of  whom  the 
higher  will  have  a  majority  vote  (as  between  the  two  left),  and 
be  elected. 

This  system  is  called  in  Great  Britain  the  "alternative 
vote",  and  in  Queensland,  where  it  is  used  in  truncated  form, 
the  "preferential  vote".  That  it  is  preferable  to  the  "second 
ballot"  used  in  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Norway,  and  other  European  countries,  is  generally  conceded 
by  those  who  compare  the  two.  It  does  at  a  single  election 
more  than  the  second  ballot  system  does  in  two,  and  does  it 
better.  It  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  majority  system,  for,  like 
the  second  ballot  system,  on  which  it  is  so  obviously  an  im- 
provement, and  like  our  own  double  election  system,  on  which 
it  is  a  still  greater  improvement,  it  may  drop  out  at  some  stage 
of  the  whole  process  of  election  a  candidate  who  is  really  pre- 
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ferred  by  a  clear  majority  to  any  other  candidate  in  the  field 
taken  singly. 

The  preferential  voting  system  used  in  the  primary  elections 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  some  other  States  is  the  Ware 
system  modified  (1)  by  the  restriction  of  the  voter  to  the  ex- 
pression of  but  two  preferenpes  to  any  office,  (2)  by  provision 
of  a  first  choice  and  a  second  choice  column,  instead  of  the 
numerals  1  and  2,  for  the  indication  of  preferences,  and  (3)  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  rules  for  counting  the  votes  to  the  pro- 
vision that  a  voter  may  express  only  two  preferences. 

III.    The  BrcKLiN  System. 

The  preferential  system  used  in  the  cities  of  Grand  Junction 
and  Denver,  Colorado,  Spokane,  Washington,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  was  first 
proposed  by  Condoreet  in  1793.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
for  a  time  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  recent  times,  however,  it 
first  came  into  prominence  on  its  adoption  in  1909  by  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  James  W. 
Bucklin  of  that  city. 

Aside  from  certain  unessential  features  this  system  as  thus 
far  actually  applied  in  America  differs  from  the  Ware  system 
only  in  the  rules  of  the  count.  The  Ware  rules  prescribe,  if 
there  is  no  majority  of  first  choices,  the  dropping  out  of  the 
candidate  lowest  on  the  poll  and  the  distribution  of  his  ballots 
only  according  to  the  second  or  next  highest  available  preference 
marked  on  them,  then  the  dropping  of  the  next  lowest  candi- 
date in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  one  candidate  has  a 
majority  of  the  votes  behind  him.  The  Bucklin  rules,  on  the 
other  hand,  prescribe,  if  there  is  no  majority  of  first  choices, 
the  adding  together  of  the  first-choice  and  second-choice  votes 
for  each  candidate  to  see  whether  any  candidate  has  a  majority 
when  both  are  counted;  next,  if  no  candidate  has  such  a  ma- 
jority, it  prescribes  the  adding  together  of  the  first-choice, 
second-choice,  and  third-choice  votes  for  each  candidate  to  see 
whether  any  candidate  has  a  majority,  counting  the  three 
grades  of  votes  together;  and  so  on  until  some  candidate  has 
behind  him  a  majority,  counting  all  the  grades  of  votes  thus 
far  taken  into  account,  when  that  candidate  is  declared  elected. 
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IV.  The  Nanson  System. 
A  preferential  system  that  differs  from  the  Ware  and  the 
Bucklin  plans  only  in  the  rules  of  the  count  has  been  devised  by 
Professor  E.  J.  Nanson,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Under  this  s>'stem  a  first  choice  is  given  more  credit 
than  a  second  throughout  the  entire  count,  a  second  more  than 
a  third,  and  so  forth.  Then,  in  accordance  with  simple  rules 
formulated  by  Professor  Xanson  on  the  basis  of  a  mathematical 
solution  of  the  problem,  those  candidates  whose  total  credits 
show  them  to  be  unquestionably  inferior  to  other  candidates  in 
the  opinion  of  the  voters  as  indicated  on  the  ballot  are  succes- 
sively dropped  out  as  defeated  until  the  candidate  preferred  to 
any  other  is  left  and  declared  elected.  Following  are  the  com- 
plete rules  for  this  system:  — 

1.  At  the  voting  precincta  tranBcribe  on  coordinate  paper  (ruled  to 
correspond  with  the  spacing  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the  ballot) 
the  figures  marked  on  the  ballots  by  the  votera,  using  a  separate  column 
for  each  ballot  and  numbering  both  ballot  and  column  with  a  distinctive 
number  in  order  to  be  able  at  any  time  t^  compare  the  original  ballot 
with  its  record.  Send  the  record  to  the  centr^^lectoral  board,  as  ordered 
by  that  board.  I 

2.  On  the  record,  but  not  on  the  ballots,  Ia  the  central  electoral  board 
fill  in  all  blank  spaces  with  the  figure  found  by  dividing  by  two  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  candidates  and  a  niunber  onAiigher  than  that  indicating 
the  last  preference  marked  on  the  ballot  by  tne  voter.  (This  is  merely 
finishing  the  voter's  work  by  giving  each  unmarked  candidate  the  aver- 
age  to  irtiich  all  unmarked  candidates  are  entitled.  It  insures  the  count- 
ing of  the  ballot  in  the  subsequent  addition  to  the  disadvantage,  and  to 
the  equal  disadvantage  of  the  unmarked  candidates,  just  as  the  voter 
intended.  Example:  if  there  were  seven  candidates,  the  blank  spaces 
on  the  ballots  showing  only  three  preferences  would  all  be  filled  in  with 
the  number  5};  thoee  on  ballots  showing  four  preferences,  with  the  num- 
ber 6;  etc.) 

3.  Add  the  figures  of  each  candidate. 

4.  Exclude  as  defeated  every  candidate  whose  total  is  equal  to  or 
more  than  the  avenge.  (This  is  reasonable  because  the  voter  used  larger 
figures  to  represent  lower  preferences.) 

5.  If  more  than  two  candidates  remain,  set  down  on  record  sheets 
figures  representing  the  preferences  on  all  the  ballots  as  among  the  candi- 
dates remaining.  Add  again,  eliminate  all  candidates  whose  total  is  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  a^-erage. 
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6.  Proceed  again,  if  necessary,  as  prescribed  in  nile  5,  until  only  twtr 
candidates  remain.  When  only  two  remain,  examine  the  record  to  see 
which  of  those  two  was  preferred  to  the  other  by  the  voters,  and  declare 
him  elected. 

7.  If  only  one  candidate  remains  after  an  elimination  of  candidates, 
declare  him  elected. 

V.  Provisions  for  Preferential  Voting  in  Mass.a.chusett8 
Cities. 

A  provision  for  preferential  voting  in  cities  was  suggested  in 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  City  Charters  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  January  1915  (Senate,  Doc^ 
No.  254),  but  this  portion  of  the  report  was  not  adopted  wltb 
the  remainder  as  a  part  of  Chapter  267,  Acts  of  1915. 

Chapter  261,  Special  Acts  of  1916,  amended  by  Chapter  166^ 
Special  Acts  of  1917,  authorized  the  City  of  Newton  to  use 
preferential  voting  at  municipal  elections. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  authorized  the  city  of  Gloucester  to 
use  preferential  voting  at  its  municipal  elections  {Chapter  254). 

These  acts  provide  for  the  nomination  by  petition  of  a  certain 
number  of  qualified  voters,  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
by  the  candidate,  and  the  filing  of  petitions  and  acceptance- 
with  the  city  clerk  a  certain  number  of  days  before  election. 
The  ballot  shall  indicate  the  number  to  be  elected  to  each  office 
and  shall  provide  three  columns  (if  more  than  three  candidates) 
headed  respectively  "First  Choice"  (or  Choices),  "Second 
Choice"  (or  Choices),  and  "Other  Choices."  Where  there  are 
but  three  candidates  for  any  office,  columns  for  indicating  only 
the  first  and  second  choices  are  provided;  where  there  are  less 
than  three  candidates  all  columns  but  one  and  all  references  to 
second  or  other  choices  may  be  omitted.  It  is  required  that 
the  instructions  shall  appear  on  the  ballot.  The  ballots  bear 
no  patty  designations. 

The  sample  ballot  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Special  Committee  of  1915  is  here  reproduced:  — 
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FiiM 

SSL 

than  One. 

Not  llore 

than  One. 

Richard  Roc.  8  Cre«»nt  Avenue 

X 

Jinio  Boe.  4  Blue  HiU  Street 

X 

John  Doe.  M  0«ao  TetTKie 

X 

Baorr  Poc,  IITI  Main  Street 

X 

Louii  Coe.  tS  Loeuat  Annue 

ftnt 

.SB,. 

than  Four. 

M- 

Mm  Doa.  1  Water  Court 

Jamci  Doe,  1  Water  StreM 

Hcorr  Doe.  •  Water  StrcM 

Chaila  Doe.  B  Water  Street 

John  Brown.  10  I>J«.  Street 

J«a«  Bton,  11  Pal»  Siteet 

Chariea  Bmwn.  14  Palace  Street 

John  Jonee,  S  Theatre  Street 

HennrJoW-B  Theatre  Street 

Charie.  Jonea,  14  Theatre  Street 

John  Smith,  121  Board  Street 

Banry  Smith,  11  Board  Street 

Vmiam  Smith.  41  Hay  Street 

Fnd.  Brown.  I>  Brick  Street 

John  Brown,  21  While  Street 

Tboama  Bmwn.  21  Black  Street 

X 

X 

X 
X 

In  counting  the  ballots  only  one  vote  shatt  be  counted  for  any 
<;andidate  on  any  one  ballot  and  the  candidate  receiving  a 
majority  of  first  choice  votes  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  there 
is  not  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  first  choice,  then  the  second 
choice  votes  shall  be  counted  and  added  to  the  first  choice  votes 
and  if  a  majority  of  first  and  second  choice  combined  is  ob- 
tained,  the  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  a  majority 
is  not  then  obtained,  the  first,  second  and  other  choices  shall  be 
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added  together  and  the  candidate  obtaining  the  highest  numher 
shall  be  declared  elected.  A  tie  between  candidates  is  decided 
by  selecting  the  one  who  has  the  highest  number  of  first  choices, 
if  these  be  equal,  then  the  highest  second  choices,  and  if  this 
does  not  decide,  a  drawing  by  lot  is  provided.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  Bucklin  System,  as  used  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


VI.    Cities  using  the  Preferential  Ballot. 
The  following  cities,  fifty-five  in  number,  adopted  in  the  year 
indicated  a  system  of  preferential  voting:  — 


1909.  Grand  Junction,  Col. 

1910.  Spokane,  Wash. 

1911.  Pueblo,  Col. 

1912.  New  Iberia,  U. 

1913.  Duluth,  Minn. 
1913.  Denver,  Col. 

1913.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

1913.  Portland,  Ore. 

1913.  Nashua,  N.  H. 

1913.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1913.  LaGrande,  Ore. 

1913.  Fort  ColhuB,  Col. 

1913.  St.  Petereburg,  Fla. 

1913.  Cadillac,  Mich. 

1913.  Houston,  Texas. 

1914.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
1914.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
1914.  Nutley,  N.  J. 
1914.  MiUviUe,N.J. 
1914.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
1914.  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

1914,  Thirteen  cities  in  New  Jer- 
sey each  under  5,000  pop- 
ulation. 


1914.  Union,  N.J. 

1914.  Orange,  N.J. 

1914.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

1914,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

1914.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1914.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1914.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1915.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
1915.  Irvington,  N.  J. 
1915.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
1915.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
1915.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
1915.  Patterson,  N.  J. 

1915.  Portland,  Me.  (Water  1 
trict). 

1915.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1916.  Montclair,  N.  J. 
1916.  Newton,  Mass. 

1916.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1917.  Gloucester,  Mass. 
1917.  Newark,  N.  J. 
1917.  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 


VII,  Second  Choice  Nomination  Laws. 
The  direct  primarj-  as  found  in  most  States  has  the  defect 
that  the  nominee  is  usually  chosen  by  a  plurality  rather  than 
a  majority  of  the  electors.  Under  the  convention  plan,  the  can- 
didates are  placed  before  the  convention  by  nomination  and 
their  names  are  balloted  upon  until  one  candidate  secures  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  convention.    This 
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naturally  provides  for  a  large  number  of  scattering  votes  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  voting,  but  as  successive  votes  are  taken 
the  delegates  begin  to  concentrate  upon  stronger  candidates 
until  a  majority  choice  is  made.  The  direct  primary  does  not 
permit  this  concentration  since  only  one  vote  is  taken. 

Under  a  second  choice  nomination  law,  candidates  are  se- 
lected by  a  majority  rather  than  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast. 
Voters  are  expected  to  designate  upon  their  ballots  their  first 
and  second  choices  of  the  candidates  presented.  When  the 
count  is  made  the  candidate  with  the  least  number  of  6rst 
choices  is  dropped  and  the  support  of  his  followers  is  divided 
among  the  other  candidates  in  accordance  with  their  second 
choices.  This  process  of  elimination  and  distribution  of  votes 
is  continued  until  one  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  and  so  becomes  the  nominee  of  his  party. 

The  statutes  of  Marjland  (Acts  of  1912,  Chap.  2,  Sec.  160K) 
provide :  — 

In  case  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for  any  State  office,  there 
shall  be  provided  on  the  ballot  two  squares  opposite  the  name  of  each  of 
the  candidates,  which  shall  be  designated  from  left  to  right  as  "First 
Choice"  and  "Second  Choice,"  respectively,  bo  that  each  voter  may 
indicate  his  first  and  second  choices  or  preference  by  placing  a  croea-maric 
in  the  appropriate  squares  aforesaid.  Such  croes-marlu  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  cross-marks.  .  .  . 

If  the  voter  marks  the  same  candidate  for  first  choice  and  also  for 
second  choice,  then  such  ballot  shall  only  be  counted  for  "Jilrst  Choice" 
for  said  candidate  and  shall  not  be  counted  at  all  for  "Second  Choice;" 
if  for  second  choice  only  it  shall  be  counted  for  first  choice. 

The  tally  sheet  for  such  candidates  for  State  offices  shall  be  arranged 
to  show  plainly  and  distinctly  how  the  individual  voters  voting  for  any 
certain  candidate,  indicated  their  second  choice  or  preference  from  among 
the  remaining  candidates,  in  the  following  form: 

FOR  GOVERNOR 

FintCboiH.  Saond  Cboin.  Third  Cboioa, 

anith-lUlUlU  Robinson-Ulll  Brown-Ill 

Robinson-UUU  Smith-11111  Brown-11111 

Bromi-lllll  Smith-11111  Robinson-IllI 

If  any  candidate  shall  recei%'e  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  and  counted 
for  his  office  in  any  county  or  legislati^-e  district  for  first  choice  he  shall 
be  considered  the  "first  Choice  Candidate"  of  such  county  or  legislative 
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district  and  entitled  to  the  vote  of  the  delegates  from  such  county  or 
legiBlative  district  on  the  first  and  subsequent  ballots  in  the  Stat«  Conven- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  in  such  case  the  "Second  Choice  Candidate"  of  said  county  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Supervisors  of  Elections  as  follows: 

The  ballots  cast  for  said  "First  Choice  Candidate"  polling  a  majority 
of  all  votes  of  said  county  as  aforesaid  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
remaining  candidates  according  to  the  way  the  voters  marking  the  same 
have  indicated  their  "Second  Choice."  That  is  by  add  ng  to  said  first 
choice  votes  of  each  of  said  remaining  candidates  the  second  choice  votes 
of  those  voting  for  the  candidate  polling  a  majority  over  all  for  first  choice. 

And  if  in  such  case  none  of  said  remaining  candidates  has  then  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  and  counted  for  said  office  in  said  county 
or  legislative  district,  then  the  lowest  of  said  first  choice  candidates  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  canvass  and  the  votes  cast  for  him  for  "  First  Choice  " 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  candidates  still  remaining  according  to  the 
way  the  voters  marking  said  dropped  candidate  for  "Firet  Choice"  have 
indicated  their  "Second  Choice." 

This  process  of  dropping  the  lowest  candidate  and  distributing  his 
ballots  as  marked  for  Second  Choice  among  the  remaining  candidates 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Supervisors  at  the  canvass  until  one  of  them 
shall  be  credited  with  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  and  counted  for  said 
office  in  said  county  or  legislative  district  or  until  there  is  only  one  candi- 
date remaining.  .  .  . 

In  case  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  all  the  "Firet  Choice"  votes 
cast  and  counted  in  any  county  or  legislative  district,  but  only  receives  a 
plurality  thereof,  then  the  candidate  receiving  the  lowest  "First  Choice" 
vote  shall  be  dropped  at  the  canvass  and  the  ballots  tallied  for  him  for 
"First  Choice"  shall  be  distributed  among  the  remaining  candidates 
according  to  the  way  his  said  voters  voting  for  said  lowest  candidate  for 
first  choice  have  indicated  their  "Second  Choice." 

This  process  of  dropping  the  lowest  candidates  is  continued 
until  a  majority  is  obtained  or  there  is  only  one  remaining. 
This  is  substantially  the  Ware  System. 

The  Statutes  of  Washington  (Acts  of  1909,  Sec.  10),  pro- 
vide: — 

When  there  shall  be  four  or  more  candidates  for  any  State  or  congres- 
sional office,  there  shall  be  printed  immediately  under  the  designation  of 
office,  the  following:  "Vote  for  both  first  and  second  choice  for  this 
office."  On  the  next  line  shall  be  printed  the  words  "To  vote  for  a  person 
for  firet  choice,  mark  a  cross  (X)  in  the  first  square  at  the  right  of  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  you  desire  to  vote."  "To  vote  for  a  person 
for  second  choice,  mark  a  cross  (X)  in  the  second  square  after  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  you  desire  to  vote." 
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In  Ohio  the  Constitution  (Art.  V,  Sec.  7)  provides:  — 

All  nominations  for  elective  state,  district,  county  and  muuicipal  office 
shall  be  made  at  direct  primary  elections  or  by  petition  as  provided  by  law, 
and  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a  preferential  vote  for  United  States 
senator;  but  direct  primaries  shall  not  be  held  for  the  nomination  of  town- 
ship officers  or  for  the  officers  of  municipalities  of  less  than  two  thousand 
population,  unless  petitioned  for  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  such 
township  or  municipality.  All  delegates  from  this  state  to  the  national 
con\'entions  of  political  parties  shall  be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  elec- 
tors. Each  candidate  for  such  delegate  shall  state  his  first  and  second 
choices  for  the  presidency,  which  preferences  shall  be  printed  upon  the 
primary  ballot  below  the  name  of  such  candidate,  but  the  name  of  no 
candidate  for  the  presidency  shall  be  used  nithout  his  written  authority. 


In  Oregon  the  Constitution  (Art,  11,  Sec,  16)  provides;  — 

In  all  elections  authorized  by  this  Constitution  until  otherwise  pro- 
dded by  law,  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  declared  elected,  but  provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  elections 
by  equal  proportional  representation  of  all  the  voters  for  every  office 
which  is  filled  by  the  election  of  two  or  more  persons  whose  official  duties, 
rights,  and  poivers  are  equal  and  concurrent.  Every  qualified  elector 
resident  in  his  precinct  and  regist«red  as  may  be  required  by  law,  may 
vote  for  one  person  under  the  title  for  each  office.  Provision  may  be 
made  by  law  for  the  voter's  direct  or  indirect  expression  of  his  first,  second 
or  additional  choices  among  the  candidates  for  any  office.  For  an  office 
which  is  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  one  person  it  may  be  required  by 
law  that  the  person  elected  shall  be  the  final  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  for  candidates  for  that  office.  These  principles  may  be 
ap[died  by  law  to  nominations  by  political  parties  and  organizations. 


Indiana  (Sections  342-362  of  Chapter  7  of  the  Election  Laws 
— 1915)  has  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
preferential  primary-  laws  at  present  on  the  statute  books. 

This  law  provides  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  President, 
Vice-President,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  may  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  by  petition  of  five  hundred  qualified 
voters  of  the  State.  Each  elector  is  entitled  to  designate  his 
first  and  second  choice  nominations  for  each  office.  The  votes 
are  counted  and  tallied  so  that  the  first  and  second  choices  for 
evei^'  candidate  are  shown  in  parallel  columns.  The  rules  for 
counting  are  thus  clearly  stated:  — 
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(a)  If  any  candidate  for  an  office  receive  a  majority  of  the  first  choice 
votes  he  shall  be  declared  nominated  for  such  office. 

(6)  If  no  candidate  is  thus  nominated,  drop  the  name  of  one  having 
the  least  number  of  first  choice  votes  and  add  the  second  choice  votes  cast 
by  his  supporters  to  the  first  choice  votes  of  the  remaining  candidates  for 
whom  they  were  cast. 

(c)  If  no  candidate  then  has  a  majority,  drop  from  the  remaining  candi- 
dates the  one  having  the  least  number  of  votes  then  to  his  credit,  and  add 
the  second  choice  votes  cast  by  his  supporters  to  the  votes  of  the  remaining 
candidates  for  whom  they  were  cast. 

(d)  Repeat  this  operation  until  some  candidate  has  a  majority  or  until 
two  (2)  candidates  remain. 

The  one  then  having  the  greater  number  of  votes  to  his  credit  shall  be 
declared  nominated. 

(e)  No  second  choice  vote  shall  be  counted  when  it  ia  cast  for  a  candi- 
date whose  name  shall  have  been  dropped  aa  herein  provided. 

(/)  Any  tie  shall  be  decided  by  lot  by  the  canvassers. 

The  person  receiving  the  highest  vote  at  such  primary  as  the 
candidate  of  any  party  for  any  office,  deterinined  under  these 
rules,  shall  be  the  nominee  of  that  party  and  his  name  placed 
upon  the  ballot  at  the  following  election.  The  delegates  to  a 
national  party  convention  shall  be  instructed  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  cast  their  votes  as  a  unit  for  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  highest  preference  in  the  primary  as  long  as  his 
name  is  before  the  convention.  This  also  is  substantially  the 
Ware  System. 

Provisions  for  second  choice  nominations  are  also  found  in 
the  laws  of  Minnesota,  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and 
Idaho,  and  follow  very  closely  the  provisions  quoted  above. 

VIII.      SUMMAKT. 

1.  When  the  ordinary  ballot  is  used,  the  system  of  election 
by  majority  and  the  system  of  election  by  plurality  are  both 
subject  to  serious  drawbacks.  In  the  first  case,  a  failure  to  elect 
is  possible;  in  the  second  case,  the  person  elected  may  be  the 
choice  of  a  minority  among  the  voters. 

2,  The  preferential  ballot  is  a  device  for  securing  from  each 
voter  an  expression  of  his  entire  opinion  concerning  the  candi- 
dates, and  not  merely  an  indication  of  his  first  choice  among 
them. 
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3.  There  are  different  systems  of  preferential  votJng,  the 
differences  being  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  the  ballot  as  in 
the  methods  of  counting  them. 

4.  The  preferential  system  is  used  in  more  than  forty  Ameri- 
can cities,  including  such  large  municipalities  as  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland  and  Denver. 

5.  In  1915  a  joint  special  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  recommended  that  cities  of  the  Commonwealth, 
other  than  Boston,  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  system  of 
preferential  voting  for  city  elections.  The  Legislature  did  not 
accept  this  recommendation. 

6.  Two  Massachusetts  cities,  Xewton  and  Gloucester,  have 
been  authorized  by  statute  to  use  preferential  voting  at  mu- 
nicipal elections. 

7.  The  preferential  ballot,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  has 
been  used  at  primary'  elections  in  several  states  of  the  Union. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 


I.    The  Purpose  of  Proportional  Representation. 

Proportional  representation  is  a  plan  or  system  of  ohoosing 
representative  bodies  so  that  all  considerable  groups  of  voters 
will  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,' 

Popular  voting,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  our  government,  is 
a  process  by  which  two  distinct  objects  should  be  carried  out: 
first,  to  make  decisions  between  policies  or  between  candidates 
for  administrative  offices;  second,  to  select  a  body  fit  to  make 
decisions  on  behalf  of  all  voters,  that  is,  to  make  up  a  delibera- 
tive or  representative  body.' 

II.  The  Principle  of  Proportional  Representation. 
The  principle  of  proportional  representation  is  that  each 

political  party  or  "each  considerable  party  or  group  of  opinion" 
shall  be  entitled  in  all  representative  bodies  to  a  number  of 
representatives  proportionate  to  the  number  of  its  voting  mem- 
bers. Thus  a  party  casting  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  in 
a  State  election  would  be  entitled  to  four-tenths  of  the  seats  in 
the  State  legislature.  "This  proposal  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  a  truly  representative  body  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  whole  electorate  and  not  merely  the 
greatest  number  voting  for  one  candidate  in  each  of  the  several 
representative  districts,  as  is  the  case  under  the  established 
system  of  plurality  representation.'.'* 

III.  Development  of  Pbopobtional  Representation.     . 
In  one  form  or  another  proportional  representation  is  in  use 

in  Belgium,  Sweden,  Finland;  in  nine  of  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland; in  some  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire;  in  Den- 

>  Oo  ths  diitinetiOD  batwMn  ;in>porti(nuI  riprtintlalian  and  jrrt/'r*<Uial  tntiiit  M*  BuUctia  No. 
3d  CoDfna,  2d  Hnnm,  Saute  Ddo.  (99. 
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mark  (incorporated  in  the  Constitution  in  1885,  for  the  election 
of  seventeen  members  of  the  Rigsdag);  in  Tasmania,  in  Aus- 
tralia (since  1896)  and  in  South  Africa.  In  1912-13  the  system 
vas  adopted  for  the  election  of  the  Irish  Senate  in  the  Irish 
Home  Hule  Act  as  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  proposal  to  elect  representatives  by  some  Bj-stem  ot  proportional 
representation  .  .  .  has  been  discussed  in  America  ever  since  the  publica- 
tion shortly  before  the  Civil  War  of  J.  S.  Mill's  influential  essay  on 
Representative  Government.  Various  systems  have  been  experimented 
with,  notably  cumulative  voting,  adopted  for  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in  Illinois  in  1870,  and  limited 
voting,  employed  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1873.  Interest  in  proportional  representation 
declined  in  the  seventies,  but  revived  two  decades  later.' 

IV.     MlNORITT   RePRESENTAIION. 

The  provision  for  minority  representation  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870.  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  destroy  the  sectional  feeling 
that  then  prevailed  in  the  State.  The  real  problem  of  the 
constitution-makers  in  Illinois  in  1870  was  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  majority  party  in  the  State  to  have  a  majority 
in  each  district,  and  so  shut  out  the  minority  from  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  each 
district  should  elect  three  members  and  that  each  voter  should 
have  three  votes  which  he  might  distribute  at  will,  one  to  each 
of  three  candidates,  or  which  he  might  cumulate  upon  one  or 
two  candidates.  By  allowing  the  voter  to  cumulate  three  votes 
for  one  candidate  it  was  possible  for  any  party  or  faction  em- 
bracing more  than  one-third  of  the  electorate  to  secure  one 
representative. 

The  Constitution  of  Illinois  (Art.  IV.,  sects.  7  and  8)  pro- 
vides;— 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  three  times  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 
Three  representatives  shall  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  district  and  at  the 
general  election  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
aeventy-two,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.   In  all  elections  of  represent- 
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atives  aforesaid,  each  qualified  voter  may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one 
candidate  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute 
the  same,  or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  as  he  shall  see  fit; 
and  the  candidates  highest  in  votes  sball  be  declared  elected. 


V.    The    Progress    of    Proportional    Representation    in 
THE  United  States. 

Proportional  representation  has  been  seriously  considered  by 
several  States  other  than  Illinois,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted 
by  any  of  them.  Various  cities,  likewise,  have  had  the  plan 
under  consideration,  and  one  of  them  (Ashtabula,  Ohio)  has  put 
it  into  actual  operation.  A  tew  of  these  definite  proposals  may 
be  briefly  summarized. 

1.    Oregon. 

A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  the  people  of  Oregon 
in  1908  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  16)  authorized  the  use  of  proportional 
representation  in  such  cases  as  the  Legislature  might  determine. 
The  People's  Power  League  in  Oregon  has  been  pressing  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature  by  a  plan  of  pro- 
portional representation  and  in  1914  submitted  such  a  proposal 
to  the  voters  of  the  State,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

le.    New  York. 

The  following  proposed  article  of  amendment  was  introduced 

in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  but  was 

not  adopted  by  the  Convention  for  insertion  in  the  draft  of  a 

new  constitution:  — 

The  Le^slature  may  provide  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
L^slature,  dtber  or  both  houses,  or  of  any  constitutional  convention 
hereafter  to  be  held,  or  of  any  elective  body  or  board  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  be  by  any  plan  embodying  the  principle 
known  as  proportional  representation. 

S,    In  Congress. 
In  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  that  States  choosing 
three  or  more  Congressmen  should  be  permitted  to  select  them 
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by  some  method  of  proportional  representation  of  all  parties  or 
all  groups  of  voters  according  to  their  respective  numbers.  A 
hearing  was  held  but  no  action  taken  upon  the  bill. 

4.  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Two  proposed  new  charters  for  Springfield  were  submitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1915.  One  provided  for  the 
so-called  "federal"  type  of  city  government,  the  other  for  the 
adoption  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "city  manager" 
plan.  Both  of  these  proposed  charters  contained  provision  for 
the  election  of  the  city  council  and  the  school  committee  by  a 
plan  of  proportional  representation.  This  provision  was,  how- 
ever, stricken  out  by  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  when  the 
voters  of  Springfield  cast  their  ballots  upon  the  adoption  ,of  a 
new  charter  this  provision  for  proportional  representation  was 
not  in  either  of  the  alternatives  submitted  to  them.  Both  pro- 
posed charters  were  rejected. 

6.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
This  is  the  only  American  city  of  any  size  in  which  propor- 
tional representation  has  had  an  actual  trial.^  Under  the  Ohio 
home-rule  amendment,  Ashtabula  in  1914  elected  a  charter  com- 
mission to  draft  a  new  form  of  city  government.  The  commis- 
sion favored  the  commission-manager  form  of  government  with 
a  council  elected  at  large.  Already  the  objection  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  Ashtabula  that  a  council  so  elected  would  probably 
represent  only  one  party,  and  that  this  was  not  desirable  if  the 
council  was  to  choose  the  manager,  who  was  expected  to  be  a 
permanent  non-political  expert.  The  commission  finally  rejected 
proportional  representation  as  a  novelty  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
acceptance  of  the  charter  as  a  whole  when  submitted  to  the  voters. 
As  submitted  in  November,  1914,  the  charter  provided  for  a 
council  of  seven,  nominated  on  a  five  per  cent  petition  and 
elected  at  large  in  the  usual  way  on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  It 
was  adopted.  But  in  August,  1915,  a  proportional  representa- 
tion amendment  was  submitted,  voted  on,  and  carried.  In 
November,  1915,  Ashtabula  elected  its  first  council  under  the 
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new  charter  —  the  first  adoption  of  genuine  proportional  repre- 
sentation for  the  election  of  any  public  body  in  the  United 
States. 
The  essential  principles  of  the  Ashtabula  plan  are: 

1.  The  voting  is  at  large  but  the  voter  has  only  one  vote; 

2.  The  voter  may  express  his  preferences  among  candidates 
as  fully  as  he  pleases; 

3.  The  candidates  up  to  the  number  to  be  elected  who  have 
behind  them  the  largest  constituencies  of  support  are  to  receive 
the  seats; 

4.  Every  ballot,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  effective 
towards  electing  the  candidate  preferred  by  the  voter  among 
those  whom  it  can  help  to  elect. 

It  is  generally  conceded  in  Ashtabula  that  the  system  is  not 
bewildering  to  the  voters,  that  the  counting  is  not  especially 
laborious,  and  that  there  is  no  great  chance  for  fraud  or  manip- 
ulation in  the  counting.  The  details  of  the  plaa  are  explained 
in  the  next  few  paragraphs,* 

VI.  Various  Systems  of  Pboportional  Representation. 
1.     The  Hare  System. 

The  system  adopted  in  Ashtabula  is  the  Hare  system,  the 
same  which  was  enacted  for  the  election  of  the  Irish  Senate  in 
the  act  providing  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  been 
for  some  years  established  in  Denmark,  South  Africa  and  in 
Tasmania.  It  is  called  the  Hare  system  from  its  originator, 
Thomas  Hare. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Hare  system  of  election  is  to  sup- 
ply democratic  government  with  the  best  possible  basis,  namely 
a  representative  body  that  truly  represents  the  voters.  Of  the 
several  systems  of  proportional  representation  that  have  been 
devised,  the  Hare  system  is  the  one  that  gives  the  voter  the 
roost  freedom. 

The  essentials  of  this  system  as  usually  embodied  in  legal 
provisions  may  be  seen  from  the  following  typical  example:  — 

Section  1.  Nomination  of  candidates  shall  be  at  large  by  petition 
of  ...  .  qualified  voters,  and  the  petition  for  each  candidate  shall  con- 
tain his  signed  assent. 
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Section  2.  The  full  names  of  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  printed 
on  the  official  ballot  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  printed  at  the  top  of  each  ballot  under  the 
heading  of  "Directions  to  Voters." 

Put  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name  of  your  first  choice.  If  you  want  to 
express  also  second,  third,  and  other  choices,  do  so  by  putting  the  figure  2 
opposite  the  name  of  your  eecond  choice,  the  figure  3  opposite  the  name  of 
your  third  choice,  and  bo  on.  You  may  express  thus  as  many  choices  as 
you  please. 

This  ballot  will  not  be  counted  for  your  second  choice  unless  it  is  found 
that  it  cannot  help  your  first;  it  will  not  be  counted  for  your  third  choice 
unless  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  help  either  your  first  or  your  second,  etc. 
The  more  choices  you  express,  the  surer  you  are  to  make  your  ballot  count 
for  one  of  the  candidates  you  favor. 

A  ballot  is  spoiled  if  the  figure  1  is  put  opposite  more  than  one  name. 
If  you  spoil  this  ballot,  tear  it  across  once,  return  it  to  the  election  officer 
in  choi^  of  the  ballots,  and  get  another  from  him. 

Section  3.  Ballots  cast  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  .... 
shall  be  counted  and  the  results  determined  by  the  election  authorities 
according  to  the  following  rules: 

(a)  On  all  ballots  a  cross  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  figure  1, 
So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  election  laws,  every  ballot 
from  which  the  first  choice  of  the  voter  can  be  clearly  ascertained  shall  be 
considered  valid.'    .    .    . 

Briefly,  then,  the  process  is  this:  The  voter  indicates  his 
first  choice  by  marking  1  after  name  of  bis  first  choice,  his 
second  choice  by  2,  and  so  on  as  far  as  he  has  any  choice  be- 
tween candidates.  The  count  proceeds  thus;  —  First,  the  elec- 
tion officers  compute  the  quota  as  follows:  they  add  one  to  the 
number  of  candidates  to  be  elected,  and  then  divide  by  this  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast.  The  quota  is  the  next  whole 
number  larger  than  the  result  of  this  division.  (The  quota  is 
simply  the  smallest  number  of  votes  which,  considering  the 
number  of  votes  cast  and  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  will 
absolutely  assure  a  candidate's  election).  All  those  candidates 
for  whom  a  number  of  first  choices  is  indicated  in  excess  of  the 
quota  are  declared  elected  forthwith.  All  ballots  marked  in  the 
first  instance  for  a  successful  candidate  and  not  required  to 
make  up  his  quota  are  then  selected  by  lot  and  transferred,  in 
accordance  with  the  second  or  third  choices  indicated,  to  other 
candidates  whose  quotas  are  not  yet  complete.    If  full  quotas 
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are  not  thereby  obtained  for  a  sufficient  number  of  representa- 
tives, the  next  step  is  to  drop  the  candidate  who  has  the 
smallest  number  of  ballots,  so  far  in  the  count,  to  his  credit; 
and  distribute  his  ballots,  in  accordance  with  the  choices  indi- 
cated thereon,  among  the  unelected  candidates  remaining  in 
the  contest.  This  process  of  elimination  and  redistribution  is 
kept  up  until  the  proper  quotas  have  been  obtained  for  the 
required  number  of  representatives,  or  until  no  more  candi- 
dates remain  than  there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen.  The 
remaining  candidates  are  thereupon  declared  elected.  Each 
successful  candidate  is  thus  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  own 
particular  constituency,  that  is,  of  those  whose  votes  made  up 
his  quota.  The  counting  is  open  to  the  public,  the  press,  and 
the  candidates. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Hare  system  are  (1)  the  necessity 
of  bringing  together  of  the  ballots  from  the  precincts  for  the 
completion  of  the  count;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  count  is  harder 
to  explain  and  longer  to  carry  out;  (3)  the  fact  that  unless  the 
rules  of  the  count  are  elaborated  a  great  deal,  some  small 
elements  of  chance  remain. 

2.  The  List  System. 
One  of  the  simplest  schemes  of  proportional  representation  in 
which  a  sort  of  preferential  ballot  is  used  is  the  List  system- 
It  is  in  use  in  Belgium,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Switzerland,  and 
has  been  seriously  considered  for  adoption  in  France.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  nominations  will  actually  be 
made  by  political  parties  and  that  the  chief  requbite  in  a 
system  of  proportional  representation  is  that  it  secure  for  each 
party  a  share  of  the  seats  of  the  legislature  corresponding  to  its 
proportion  of  the  total  popular  vote.  The  ballot  is  prepared 
and  the  count  conducted  variously  in  different  countries  but  the 
underlying  principle  is  the  same.  The  elector  votes  for  a  party 
ticket  and  the  count  is  so  conducted  that  the  exact  number  of 
representatives  to  which  a  party  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  its 
voting  strength  shall  be  chosen  from  among  candidates  of  that 
party.  The  nominations  are  in  lists,  preferably  by  petition. 
Such  a  ballot  is  voted  by  marking  a  cross  against  one  name  on 
one  list,  which  means  that  the  vote  is  to  count  toward  de- 
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termining  how  many  representatives  the  supporters  of  that  list 
are  to  elect  and  that  it  b  to  help  the  candidate  marked  to 
obtain  a  high  position  on  that  list.  The  system  provides  a 
means  by  which  at  a  single  election  the  voters  of  a  large  district 
can  form  almost  perfectly  unanimous  constituencies  each  one  of 
which  contains  approximately  the  same  number  of  voters  that 
there  would  be  in  an  entire  single  member  district  under  our 
present  system.  The  method  of  counting  is  as  follows:  Each 
list  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  seats  proportional  to  the  total 
vote  for  all  the  candidates  on  the  list.  In  filling  these  seats  the 
candidates  are  taken  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  each. ^ 

Compared  with  the  Hare  sj-stem,  the  List  system  has  the 
advantage  of  being  as  simple  as  the  ordinary  system  of  election 
now  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  disadvantage  that  it 
requires  the  voter  to  help  a  ready-made  list. 

3.     The  Gove  or  Schedvle  System. 

A  third  scheme  is  the  Gove  or  Schedule  system,'  Under  this 
plan  the  candidates'  names  are  printed  on  the  ballot  in  a  single 
column  as  under  the  Hare  system.  But  under  this  plan  each 
candidate  really  stands  for  a  whole  list,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  being  that  every  ballot  that  cannot  help  elect 
the  candidate  for  whom  it  is  cast  —  either  because  he  has 
enough  without  it  or  because  he  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  running 
even  with  it  —  is  to  be  counted  to  help  one  of  the  other  candi- 
dates in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  preferences  handed  in 
to  the  electoral  officials  by  the  candidate  himself  and  duly  pub- 
lished several  days  before  the  election.  Differing  from  the  List, 
the  Schedule  plan  lends  itself  to  the  Massachusetts  form  of 
ballot;  it  offers  the  voter  many  "slates",  a  different  one  foreverj' 
candidate;  it  allows  the  candidate's  name  to  be  on  more  than 
one  "slate."  As  compared  with  the  Hare  system,  it  has  the 
same  advantage  and  disadvantage  that  the  List  has. 

A  variant  of  the  List  System  has  recently  been  suggested  in 
Massachusetts.  The  independent  voter  may  mark  for  three  can- 
didates regardless  of  party,  thus  helping  each  to  attain  a  high 
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place  in  the  list  of  his  respective  party;  the  partisan  voter  may 
mark  a  cross  in  the  party  circle  of  one  party  and  then  vote  for 
three  candidates  of  that  party.  The  relative  position  of  the 
various  parties  is  determined  by  the  par^  circle  votes.  All 
votes  above  those  needed  exactly  to  supply  quotas  in  any  given 
district,  and  all  seats  in  any  district  which  are  not  filled  by  re- 
ceiving an  exact  quota  are  collected  and  apportioned  at  large, 
to  the  end  that  the  total  representation  for  the  whole  State 
shall  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  party  votes  of  the  whole 
State.  Provision  is  also  made  for  writing  in  names  on  the 
ballot. 

This  proposed  Massachusetts  system  is  as  simple  as  the  ordi- 
nary List  system,  and  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  non- 
partisan and  independent  voting. 

VII.    Conclusion. 
From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  proportional  representation, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  The  outstanding  defect  of  the  system  of  election  by  plu- 
rality is  that  where  a  number  of  officers  are  to  be  elected,  one 
political  party  or  other  faction  among  the  voters  is  likely  to 
secure  the  election  of  its  entire  list  of  candidates,  while  the 
minority,  even  though  it  be  relatively  strong,  secures  no  repre- 
sentation at  all. 

2.  In  one  form  or  another  proportional  representation  has 
obtained  recognition  in  many  foreign  countries. 

3.  While  proportional  representation  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered for  adoption  by  various  American  States  and  munici- 
palities, it  has  been  ^ven  a  fair  trial  in  one  community  only, 
namely  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  (The  Illinois  system  of  limited 
voting  in  State  elections  is  not  considered  by  the  advocates  of 
proportional  representation  to  be  a  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation at  all.) 

4.  There  are  various  systems  of  proportional  representation, 
of  which  the  Hare  system  is  the  best  known.  This  system  is 
used  in  Ashtabula. 

5.  In  an  actual  trial  of  proportional  representation  at  the 
Ashtabula  election  in  November,  1915,  no  practical  difficulties 
or  complications  of  any  importance  were  encountered. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  THE  APPORTIONMENT 

OF  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE 

SEVERAL  STATES. 


I.  The  Theory  of  Representation. 
In  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  theory  of  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation was  radically  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  In  colonial  America,  as  in  Europe 
at  the  present  time,  members  of  legislative  bodies  were  re- 
garded as  officers  of  the  government  of  which  they  formed  a 
part  rather  than  as  representatives  of  the  constituencies  which 
elected  them.  In  consequence,  less  importance  was  attached 
than  is  now  the  case  to  the  district  from  which  the  repre- 
sentative was  chosen.  At  the  present  day  the  predominant 
consideration  is  one  of  numerical  equality.  Whether  a  repre- 
sentative is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population  or  of  male 
inhabitants  or  of  legal  voters,  the  ideal  is  that  the  constituency 
of  each  representative  shall  so  far  as  possible  be  numerically 
equal  to  the  constituency  of  each  of  his  colleagues.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  numerical  equality  was  little  thought  of.  In 
New  England  the  towns  were  the  units  of  representation,  and 
the  numbers  which  they  were  authorized  to  elect  had  little 
reference  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  or  legal  voters. 
In  Connecticut,  the  charter  provided  that  not  more  than  two 
persons  might  be  elected  by  each  "place,  Towne  or  Citty." 
In  Rhode  Island  the  charter  assured  the  larger  places,  such  as 
Newport,  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  Warwick,  a  certain  pre- 
dominance, and  provided  that  the  other  "places,  townes  and 
cityes"  should  elect  not  more  than  two  persons  each,  as  the 
Legislature  might  determine.  In  New  Hampshire,  also,  the 
Constitution  of  1776  left  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
to  the  Legislature.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  Legislature  was  to  determine  the  number 
to  be  elected  by  each  "County,  Towne  and  Place."    In  the 
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of  this  authority,  the  Legislature  assigned  to  each 
town  at  least  one  representative,  but  inequalities  of  population 
could  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the  assignment  of  addi- 
tional representatives  to  the  more  populous  places.  In  Ver- 
mont, the  first  new  State  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  the 
New  England  tradition  prevailed,  and  every  "inhabited  town" 
was  authorized  to  elect  one  member  regardless  of  its  population. 

In  the  South,  the  county  played  somewhat  the  same  role  in 
the  distribution  of  representatives  that  the  town  did  in  New 
England,  but  even  the  earliest  of  the  constitutions  adopted  in 
the  Southern  States  recognized  the  desirability  of  attaining 
something  like  numerical  equality.  Delaware  assigned  to  each 
of  its  three  counties  the  same  number  of  representatives,  and 
even  the  great  growth  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  was  not 
allowed  to  disturb  this  arrangement  until  1897.  Virginia 
assigned  two  representatives  to  each  county  and  one  each  to 
Williamsburgh  and  Norfolk  and  to  any  other  cities  or  boroughs 
which  the  Legislature  might  designate.  North  Carolina  allowed 
two  members  to  each  county  and  one  each  to  six  spedfied 
towns. 

It  was  Pennsylvania  which,  in  its  Constitution  of  1776,  first 
established  the  rule  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  principle  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives, 
—  namely,  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  there  shall  be  a  re-apportionment  at 
certain  specified  intervals  but  at  no  other  times.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  few  other  States,  the  interval  was  seven  years,  but 
in  more  than  half  the  States  it  is  now  ten  years  and  the  appor- 
tionment is  usually  based  on  the  decennial  census. 

While  numerical  equality  is  the  ideal  which  is  usually  striven 
for  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  there  is  one  striking 
exception  which  should  be  noted.  In  States  in  which  there  is 
a  single  large  citj'  containing  a  large  part  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State,  there  is  no  disposition  to  allow  such  a  city  to  elect 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  New 
York  City  contains  52.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  but  it  elects  only  63  out  of  150  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Providence  contains  41.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Rhode  Island,  but  it  is  allowed  only  25  out  of  100 
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inembera  of  the  House,  The  city  of  Baltimore  also  must  be 
content  with  24  members  out  of  a  total  of  102,  although  it 
possesses  43.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Maryland.  Chicago 
contains  38.7  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Illinois  but  it  elects 
only  42  out  of  153  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

II.    The  Basis  of  Eepresentation. 

Because  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
distribution  of  the  population  of  the  various  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  revise  from  time  to  time  the  apportionment  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  secure  an  equable 
representation,  from  a  numerical  standpoint,  of  the  population 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  State,  In  order  to  do  this  it  must 
first  be  determined  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  representation. 

In  each  of  forty-four  States  the  entire  population  or  a 
definite  portion  of  the  population  is  prescribed  by  constitu- 
tional provisions  as  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  members  of 
one  or  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  seventeen  of  these 
forty-four  States  the  population  or  portion  of  population  pre- 
scribed as  the  basis  of  representation  is  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral census  only;  in  fifteen  States  by  the  Federal  and  the  State 
censuses  alternately;  in  six  States  by  the  State  census  only; 
and  in  six  States  by  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  census,  as 
the  Legislature  may  determine.  These  forty-four  States, 
classified  according  to  the  method  of  determining  the  popula- 
tion, number  of  legal  voters,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  apportionment, 
are  as  follows: 

By  Federal  Census  otdy. 


California. 

Michigan. 

Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut. 

Mississippi. 

Texas. 

Georgia. 

New  Jersey." 

Virginia.* 

IllinoU. 

North  Carolina. 

West  Vuginia. 

Kentucky.' 

Oiiio. 

Wisconsin. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma.' 
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By  Federal  and  Stai^  Censuset  dUemately. 


Colorado. 

Rhode  Island.' 

Iowa. 

NevBda. 

South  Dakota. 

Kansas. 

New  Hampshire.! 

Utah. 

Miimescita. 

North  Dakota. 

Washington.  ' 

Montana. 

Oregon. 
By  Stale  Cenm  only. 

Wyommg. 

Florida. 

Maine. 

New  York. 

Indiana. 

Tennessee. 

By  Federal  or  Slate  Census  at  ddtrmined  by  the  Legitlature. 
Alabama.'  Maryland.*  South  Carolina.* 

Arkansas.  Missouri.*  Vermont.* 


/.     Entire  Population. 
The  entire  population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Ijegislature  in  twenty- 
five  States,  as  follows: 


Alabama. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Colorado. 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut. 

Michigan. 

South  CaroUua. 

ITorida. 

Mississippi. 

Utah. 

Georgia. 

Missouri. 

Virginia. 

Illinois. 

Montana. 

West  Virginia. 

Iowa. 

Nevada. 

Wyoming. 

Kansas. 

North  Dakota. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

The  entire  population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment of  members  of  one  branch  only  of  the  Legislature  in  five 
States,  as  follows: 

Sew  Hampshire.  —  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  apportionment  of  Representa- 
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tives;  but  the  number  of  Senators  is  fixed  at  twenty-four,  each 
Senator  representing  a  single  district,  and  the  division  of  the 
State  into  districts  "from  time  to  time"  is  based  on  the 
"proportion  of  direct  taxes  paid." 

New  Jersey.  —  Population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  con- 
sists of  one  Senator  from  each  county. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  Senator  from  each  county. 

Texas.  —  Population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Representatives,  and  the  "number  of  quali- 
fied electors"  in  the  case  of  Senators. 

Vermont.  —  Population  is  prescribed  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  Senators,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives consists  of  one  Representative  from  each  inhabited  town. 

2.     Prescribed  Portion  of  Poptdation. 

In  fourteen  States  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  a  definite, 
limited  portion  of  the  population,  as  follows: 

Arkansas.  —  Adult  male  inhabitants. 

California.  —  Population,  except  persons  not  eli^ble  to 
become  naturalized  citizens. 

Indiana.  —  Male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Maine.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  foreigners  not 
naturalized  and  Indians  not  taxed. 

Massachusetts.  —  Legal  voters. 

Minnesota.  —  Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed. 

Nebraska.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and 
navy. 

New  York.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens. 

North  Carolina.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens 
and  Indians  not  taxed. 

Oregon.  —  White  population. 

South  Dakota.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  anny 
and  navy. 

Tennessee.  —  Number  of  qualified  voters. 
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Waahington.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and 
navy. 

Wi3con»in.  —  Number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and 

Of  the  fourteen  States  above  enumerated,  seven  (Maine, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin)  specifically  exclude  "  Indiana  not  taxed  " 
from  representation;  six  (California,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  either  specifically 
or  by  more  general  limitation  exclude  aliens;  four  (Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin)  specifically  exclude 
"soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and  nav>-"  in 
addition  to  "Indians  not  taxed."  In  Arkansas  representation 
is  limited  to  "adult  male  inhabitonts,"  in  Indiana  to  "male 
inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  in  Massachusetts 
to  "legal  voters,"  and  in  Oregon  to  the  "white  population." 

S.    Apportionment  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 

In  the  four  remaining  States,  not  already  considered,  the 
legislative  districts  are  specifically  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
A  brief  statement  with  reference  to  the  apportionment  in  each 
of  these  four  States  follows: 

Arizona.  —  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  Senate  shall 
consist  of  nineteen  members  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  thirty-five  members.  The  Constitution  prescribes  a  definite 
apportionment  of  Senators  and  Representatives  among  the 
several  counties. 

Delaware.  —  The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of 
thirty-five  members  and  the  Senate  of  seventeen  members,  and 
the  State  is  divided  into  Representati\'e  and  Senate  districts, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  defined  in  the  Constitution. 

Idaho.  —  The  Senate  consists  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  not  more 
than  three  times  the  number  of  Senators,  the  Representatives 
being  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  counties  or  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  State  "may  from  time  to  time  be  divided 
by  law." 
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New  Mexico.  —  Representation  of  Senate  and  Representa- 
tive districts  is  to  remain  as  at  present  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution until  the  first  session  after  the  publication  of  the  Federal 
census  of  1920;  then  and  thereafter  representation  shall  be 
based  on  the  population. 

III.    The  Frequency  of  Reapportionment. 
Every  Ten  Years.  —  In  the  twenty-eight  States  enumerated 
below  provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution  for  a  reapportion- 
ment of  one  or  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  every  ten 
years. 


Alabama. 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsyivania. 

California. 

Michigan. 

South  Carolina. 

Mississippi.* 

Tenneseee. 

Florida. 

Missouri. 

Texas. 

Georgia. 

New  Jersey. 

Vermont. 

lUinois. 

New  Mexico.' 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

■    New  York. 

West  Vii^ia. 

Louisiana. 

North  Carolina. 

Wisconsin. 

Maine. 

Ohio. 

Maryland.' 

Oklahoma. 

Every  Five  Years.  —  In  the  fifteen  States  enumerated  below 
provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution  for  a  reapportionment  of 
one  or  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  every  five  years. 


Colorado. 

Nebraska. 

Rhode  Island. 

Iowa. 

Nevada. 

South  Dakota. 

Kansas. 

Nen  Hampshire. 

Utah. 

Minnesota. 

North  Dakota. 

Washington. 

Montana. 

Oregon, 

Wyoming. 

Every  Six  Years.  —  In  Indiana  provision  is  made  for  a 
reapportionment  to  be  based  on  an  enumeration  every  sixth 
year  of  "all  male  inhabitants  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years." 

Intervals  not  Stated.  ~-  In  Arkansas  and  Idaho  no  provision 
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in  made  for  the  reapportionment  of  representation  at  stated 
intervals  of  time,  the  Legislature  merely  being  empowered  to 
make  a  reapportionment  "from  time  to  time,"  In  Arizona  the 
apportionment  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  is  to  continue 
unchanged  "  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,"  and  in  Delaware 
no  pro\i3ion  is  made  for  a  reapportionment  at  any  time. 

IV.    Titles  of  Legislative  Districts. 
1.     The  First  Branch. 

The  titles  of  the  districts  represented  by  members  of  the 
"First  Branch"  or  "Upper  Branch"  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
several  States  are  as  follows: 

Senatorial  DistTicis  (30  Stales).  —  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Ilhnois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  I>ouisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,"  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Counties  (S  States).  —  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  \'ermont. 

Senate  Districts  (,4  States).  —  New  York,  North  Carolina^ 
Texas,  Wisconsin. 

Counties  and  Districts.  —  Nevada,  Oregon,  Tennessee. 

Counties  and  Legislatire  Districts.  —  Marjiand. 

Counties  and  Senatorial  Districts.  —  Missouri. 

Toirns  and  Cities.  —  Rliode  Island. 

2.     The  Second  Branch. 

The  titles  of  the  tlistricts  represented  by  the  "Second 
Branch"  or  "Ixwcr  Branch"  of  the  I^fpslature  in  the  several 
States  are  as  follows: 

liepresentatire  Di.ttricts  (_lo  States).  —  CoIorad<i,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
WasJiinpton,  Wyoming. 

Counties  {12  States).  —  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina. 
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Counties  and  Districts   (8  States).  —  Idaho,  Marjland,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas. 
Senatorial  Districts.^  —  Illinois,  North  Dakota. 
Towns.  —  Connecticut,  Vermont. 
Assembly  Districts.  —  California,  Wisconsin. 
Counties  and  Assembly  Districts.  —  New  York, 
Counties  and  Delegate  Districts.  —  West  Virginia. 
House  Districts,  —  Virginia. 
Parishes.  —  Louisiana. 
Towns  and  Districts.  —  Maine. 
Towns  and  City  Wards.  —  New  Hampshire. 
Tovms,  Cities  and  Representative  Districts.  —  Rhode  Island. 

V.    Membership  of  Each  Brvnch  op  the  Legislature. 

By  specific  provision  the  number  of  members  of  one  or  both 
branches  of  the'  Legislature  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of 
nearly  all  of  the  States.  The  method,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uniform  and  it  therefore  seems  advisable  to  discuss  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  separately. 

/.     The  First  Branch, 

In  nineteen  States  a  definite  number  of  members  is  pre- 
scribed; in  seven  States  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  number; 
in  eight  States  a  maximum  number  only;  in  one  State  a 
minimum  number  only;  in  four  States  the  first  branch  consists 
of  one  member  from  each  county;  in  three  States  no  limit 
whatever  is  prescribed;  and  in  six  States  (to  be  discussed 
separately)  varjing  methods  of  determining  the  number  are 
prescribed.  The  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  first 
branch  prescribed  in  any  State  is  fifty-one  (in  Illinois)  and  the 
smallest  number  seventeen  (in  Delaware).  The  States  classified 
according  to  the  method  of  determining  the  number  of  members 
of  the  upper  branch  are  as  follows: 

Definite  Number.  —  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Klissouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont. 

Maximum   and    Minimum    Number,  —  Arkansas,    Louisiana, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Virginia. 
■  RapnMiitativn  an  apiimiaiwd  to  uid  etwted  in  tteh  MOMoHal  diitrict. 
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Maximum  Number  Only.  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

Minimum  Number  Only.  —  West  Virginia. 

One  Member  for  Each  County.  —  Idaho,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina. 

Number  not  Limited.  —  Connecticut,  Montana,  Wyoming, 

Other  Methods.  —  Minnesota:  Maximum,  one  member  for 
every  5,000  inhabitants. 

Nevada:  Aggregate  number  of  members  of  both  branches 
never  to  exceed  75. 

Ohio:  "Ratio"  ascertained  by  dividing  the  population  by  35. 

Rhode  Island:  Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  member  from 
each  city  or  town. 

Washington:  Not  more  than  one<half  or  less  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  Representatives. 

Wisconsin:  Not  more  than  one-third  or  lessthan  one-fourth 
of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly. 

2.     The  Second  Branch. 

By  constitutional  provision  the  number  of  members  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  limited  in  twelve  States  to 
a  definite  number;  in  fifteen  States  a  maximum  number  only 
is  prescribed;  in  nine  States  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
number  are  prescribed;  in  three  States  the  number  is  not 
limited;  and  in  nine  States  other  methods  of  fixing  the  number 
are  prescribed.  Tiie  maximum  number  of  members  of  the 
second  branch  prescribed  in  any  State  is  240  (in  Massachu- 
setts), and  the  minimum  number  24  (in  Connecticut).  The 
States  classified  according  to  the  method  of  limiting  the  number 
of  members  of  the  second  branch  are  as  follows: 

Definite  Number.  —  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 

Maximum  Number  Only.  —  .Mabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Number.  —  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin. 

Number  not  Limited.  —  Mar>'land,  Montana,  New  Hampshire. 
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Other  Methods.  —  Idaho:  Not  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  Senators. 

Minnesota:  Maximmn,  one  for  every  2,000  inhabitants. 

Missouri:  Determined  by  the  number  of  "ratios"  in  each 
county. 

Nevada:  Aggregate  number  of  members  of  both  branches 
never  to  exceed  75, 

Ohio:  "Ratio"  obtained  by  dividing  the  population  by  100. 

Pennsylvania:  "Ratio"  obtained  by  dividing  the  population 
by  200. 

Vermont:  One  for  each  inhabited  town. 

West  Virginia:  Definite  number  established,  but  may  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  prescribed  rules. 

Wyoming:  Never  less  than  twice  nor  more  than  three  times 
the  number  of  Senators. 

VI.    Apportionment  in  Massachusetts. 
1.    The  House  of  RepresenUUives. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  State  government  under  the 
Constitution  of  1780,  there  have  been  three  different  methods  of 
determining  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
namely,  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  number  of  ratable  polls,  (2) 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  (3)  the  number  of  legal  voters. 

Ratable  Polls.  —  This  was  the  basis  of  representation  from 
1780  to  1840,  the  unit  being  originally  fixed  by  Chapter  1,  Sec- 
tion III,  Article  I,  of  Part  the  Second  of  the  Constitution,  and 
each  town,  down  to  1838,  being  apparently  left  to  determine  for 
itself  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  it  might  be  thus 
entitled  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  ratable  polls  re- 
turned by  the  assessors;  while  from  1838  to  1840,  inclusive, 
under  Article  XII  of  the  Amendments,  representation  was 
determined  in  accordance  with  an  apportionment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  upon  the  basis  of  a  census  of  ratable  polls 
taken  as  of  May  1,  1837. 

Under  this  system,  which  had  numerous  defects  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  here,  the  membership  fluctuated  greatly;  e.g.,  the 
first  house  to  assemble  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
bad  296  members;  that  of  1782  had  only  131;  in  1812,  there 
were  748  members;   in  1818,  the  membership  dropped  to  223; 
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and  in  1819  it  was  402.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1820  made  an  earnest  effort  to  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House  from  ratable  polls  to  inhabitants,  apparently 
with  a  ^'iew  to  making  the  system  more  essentially  democratic 
and  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  more  stable  membership  in 
point  of  size.  These  efforts,  however,  came  to  naught,  the 
people  rejecting  the  amendment  intended  to  effect  the  proposed 
change  by  a  vote  of  9,904  yeas  to  20,729  nays.  The  conditions 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  accordingly  continued,  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  membership,  they  seem  to  have 
been  aggravated,  for  while  the  average  membership  for  the 
years  1780  to  1820,  inclusive,  was  322,  it  was  415  for  the  period 
1821-1837,  In  1835,  accordingly,  another  attempt  at  reform 
was  made,  and  Article  XII  was  brought  forward,  being  adopted 
by  the  Legislatures  of  that  year  and  of  1S36  and  being  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  people  November  14,  1836.  This  amend- 
ment made  no  change  in  the  basis  of  representation,  ratable 
polls  being  continued,  but  the  number  of  such  persons  was  to 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  what  was  for  the  first  time  styled  a 
"census,"  which  was  to  be  taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  May 
1837,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  the  number  thus 
ascertained  was  to  be  used  in  determining  the  representation  in 
the  House  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  Governor  and  Council 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  each  city  and  town  should  be  entitled. 
The  new  method  of  apportionment  provided  by  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  differed  from  the  old  in  detail  rather  than  prin- 
ciple, but  being  based  upon  a  definite  rule  fixed  in  advance,  it 
was  doubtless  hoped  it  would  regulate  somewhat  more  system- 
atically than  had  hitherto  been  possible  the  fluctuations  in  the 
membership  and  promote  a  reduction  of  the  maximum  number, 
which  had  apparently  come  to  be  recognized  as  too  large  and 
cumbersome.  The  result  in  this  respect,  however,  was  disap- 
pointing. The  first  House  to  be  chosen  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, that  of  1838,  consisted  of  480  members  and  that  of  1839 
had  522.  This  amendment,  accordingly,  remained  in  force  for 
only  one  year,  when  the  public  men  of  the  time  undertook  to 
make  another  adjustment  by  proposing  in  the  Legislature  of 
1839  what  became  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
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Inhabitants.  —  From  1840  to  1857,  under  Article  XIII  of  the 
Amendments,  the  basis  of  representation  was  the  number  of 
inhabitaats  as  determined  by  a  census  taken  as  of  the  first  day 
of  May,  1840,  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  in  accordance  with  a  formula  prescribed  by  the 
Amendment,  apportioning  the  number  of  representatives  which 
each  city  and  town,  or  representative  district  composed  of  two 
or  more  towns,  should  be  entitled  to  elect. 

Article  XIII  was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  1839  and 
1840  and  approved  and  ratified  at  the  polb  April  6,  1840  (yeas, 
24,884;  nays,  4,912),  the  people  thus  reversing  the  position 
they  had  taken  on  this  subject  in  1820.  In  substituting  inhab- 
itants for  ratable  polls  as  the  basis  of  representation,  it  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  unit  which  had  remained 
unaltered  for  sixty  years.  But  the  framers  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  were  not  yet  disposed  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
definite  number  of  members  for  the  House  which  should  be  per- 
manent, such  as  had  been  recognized  from  the  beginning  as 
respected  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  it  was  apparently  still 
felt  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  growing  inconvenience  of  a 
cumbersome  membership  in  the  House  was  to  effect  a  decrease 
in  the  total  number,  or  at  least  to  retard  the  rate  of  increase,  by 
the  method  of  increasing  the  basis  of  apportionment  rather 
than  by  fixing  definitely  the  size  of  the  body.  The  first  session 
to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  amendment  following  the 
population  census  taken  as  of  May  1,  1840,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  apportionment  made  by  the  Council  on 
July  23  following,  was  that  of  1841,  when  the  membership 
dropped  to  397  (it  was  518  in  1840).  For  the  ten-year  period 
which  ensued  before  the  apportionment  following  the  census 
of  1850  became  operative,  the  average  membership  was  303. 
The  House  of  1852  contained  402  members;  and  although  it 
dropped  to  288  in  1853,  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
met  in  that  year  evidently  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
another  readjustment.  Accordingly,  in  drawing  up  the  new 
frame  of  government,  which  it  was  decided  to  submit  to  the 
people,  while  provision  was  made  for  retaining  inhabitants  as 
the  unit  of  representation,  the  number  of  inhabitants  entitled  to 
nepresentation  in  the  several  towns  and  districts  was  changed, 
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probably  for  the  same  reason  that  influenced  the  adoption  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Amendments,  namely,  to  secure  a 
more  stable  total  membership;  and  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  apportionment  of  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  each  town  and  city  should  be  entitled  should  be  made  at 
its  first  session  next  after  each  decennial  State  census  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  These  pro- 
visions, embodied  in  Chapter  3  of  the  proposed  new  form  of 
government,  formed  a  part  of  Proposition  No.  1,  which,  to- 
gether with  seven  other  propositions,  the  Convention  voted  to 
submit  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  All  of  the  eight 
propositions  were  defeated  at  the  polls,  the  vote  on  No.  1  being 
Yeas,  63,222;  Xays,  68,160.  Three  years  later,  however,  in 
the  Legislature  of  1856,  another  suggestion  for  determining  the 
membership  of  the  House  was  brought  forward  and  embodied 
in  what  became  Article  XXI  of  the  Amendments. 

Legal  Voters.  —  By  the  provisions  of  Article  XXI  of  the 
Amendments,  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  was  to  be 
determined  by  an  enumeration  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  city 
and  town  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  1857  and  by 
subsequent  special  enumerations  in  the  year  1865  and  every 
tenth  year  thereafter,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  decennial 
censuses  of  population  which  were  at  the  same  time  provided  for. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  consist  for  the  first  time 
of  a  definite  fixed  number  of  members,  namely,  240,  which  were 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  first  session  after 
the  return  of  each  enumeration,  to  the  several  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  equally,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  according  to 
their  relative  numbers  of  legal  voters;  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  several  counties,  or  such  board  of  special  commissioners 
in  each  county  as  might  be  provided  for  the  purpose  by  law, 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  dividing  their  respective 
counties  into  Representative  districts  of  contiguous  territory, 
so  as  to  apportion  the  representation  assigned  to  each  county 
equally,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  relative  number 
of  legal  voters  of  the  several  districts.  This  amendment,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  still  operative,  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  1856  and  1857,  and  was  ratified  and  approved 
by  the  people  on  May  1,  1857,  by  a  vote  of  31,277  yeas  and 
6.282  nays.    Its  full  text  is  as  follows: 
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A  census  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  city  and  town,  on  the  fitet  day  of 
May,  shall  be  taken  and  returned  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  and  a  census  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  city  and  town,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  and  of  e\'ery  tenth  year  thereafter.  In  the  census  aforesaid,  a  special 
enumeration  shall  be  made  of  the  legal  voters;  and  in  each  city,  said  enu- 
meration shall  specify  the  number  of  such  legal  voters  aforesaid,  residing 
in  each  ward  of  such  city.  The  enumeration  aforesaid  shall  determine  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  for  the  periods  between  the  taking  of 
the  census. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
members,  which  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion after  the  return  of  each  enumeration  as  aforesaid,  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  equally,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  according 
to  their  relative  numbers  of  legal  voters,  as  ascertained  by  the  next  pre- 
cedii^  special  enumeration;  and  the  town  of  Cohasset,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  shall,  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  districts, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  county  of  Plymouth; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  certify, 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  determined  by  the  Legislature,  the  number 
of  representatives  to  which  each  county  shall  be  entitled,  to  the  board 
authorized  to  divide  each  county  into  representative  districts.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  county  commissioners  of 
other  counties  than  Suffolk,  —  or  in  Heu  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  or  of  the  county  commissioners  in  each  county  other 
than  Suffolk,  such  board  of  special  commissioners  in  each  county,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county,  or  of  the  towns  therein,  as  may  for 
that  purpose  be  provided  by  law,  —  shall,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August 
next  after  each  assignment  of  representatives  to  each  county,  assemble 
at  a  shire  town  of  their  respective  counties,  and  proceed,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  to  divide  the  same  into  representative  districts  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory, so  as  to  apportion  the  representation  assigned  to  each  county  equally, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  the  relative  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
several  districts  of  each  county;  and  such  districts  shall  be  so  formed 
that  no  town  or  ward  of  a  city  shall  be  divided  therefor,  nor  shall  any 
district  be  made  which  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives. Every  representative,  for  one  year  at  least  next  preceding 
his  election,  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is 
chosen  and  shall  cease  to  represent  such  district  when  he  shall  cease  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  districts  in  each  county  shall 
be  numbered  by  the  board  creating  the  same,  and  a  description  of  each, 
with  the  numbars  thereof  and  the  number  of  legaJ  voters  therein,  shall  be 
returned  by  the  board,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  county 
treasurer  of  each  county,  and  to  the  clerk  of  every  town  in  each  district, 
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to  be  filed  and  kept  in  their  respecti\-e  offices.  The  manner  of  calling 
and  conducting  the  meetings  for  the  choice  of  representatives,  and  of 
ascertaining  their  election,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 


S.  The  Senate  and  the  Council. 
The  bases  of  apportionment  for  determining  the  membership 
of  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Executive 
Council  have  always  been  so  closely  related  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  them  jointly.  By  a  peculiar  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  1780  (Chapter  1,  Section  II,  Article  I,  Part 
the  Second),  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  its  adoption,  there 
was  no  discrimination  in  the  voting  as  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Council,  That  is,  there  were  to  be  annually  elected  by 
"the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants"  forty  persons  "to  be 
called  counsellors  and  senators  "  from  districts  into  which  the 
Commonwealth  might  from  time  to  time  be  divided  by  the 
General  Court  for  the  purpose;  and  the  GeneraJ  Court,  in 
assigning  the  numbers  to  be  elected  by  the  respective  districts, 
was  to  be  governed  "by  the  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  paid 
by  the  said  districts."  Since  the  voters  were  not  privileged  to 
indicate  which  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  "counsellors  and 
senators"  were  to  serve  as  Councillors  and  which  as  Senators, 
it  was  provided  that  the  ultimate  division  of  those  elected  into 
the  two  groups  should  be  made  by  joint  ballot  of  the  "Sena- 
tors" iaic,  the  entire  forty)  and  the  Representatives,  nine  of  the 
forty  being  chosen  as  Councillors.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Senate  was  to  consist  of  thirty-one  members,  while  the  Council 
was  to  consist  of  the  nine  persons  selected  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

By  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  Amendment,  approved  and 
ratified  April  6,  1840,  the  cumbersome  method  of  determining 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  by  eliminating  from  the  whole 
number  of  persons  chosen  without  distinction  to  be  "counsellors 
and  senators,"  nine  of  whom  were  to  be  designated  as  Coun- 
cillors, leaving  a  Senate  of  thirty-one,  was  abandoned,  the 
amendment  providing  that  there  should  be  a  Senate  of  forty 
members,  and,  in  addition,  nine  Councillors  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  people  at  large  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senators  and 
the  Representatives.    This  amendment  not  only,  as  has  been 
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noted,  substituted  inhabitants  as  the  basis  of  representation  in 
the  House  instead  of  ratable  polls,  but  eliminated  the  provision 
for  apportioning  the  Senators  among  the  several  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  "proportion  of  public  taxes  paid  by  the  districts"; 
and  it  was  provided  that  "  no  possession  of  a  freehold  or  of  any 
other  estate"  should  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  holding  a 
seat  in  the  legislative  body  or  the  Executive  Council.  The  ar- 
ticle continued:  — 

The  Legislature,  at  ita  first  session  after  this  amendment  shall  ha^'e 
been  adopted,  and  at  ita  first  session  after  the  next  State  census  shall 
have  been  taken,  and  at  its  first  session  after  each  decenolal  State  census 
thereafter  wards,  shall  divide  the  Commonwealth  into  eight  districts  of 
contiguous  territory,  each  containing  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  nearly 
equal  as  practicable,  without  dividing  any  town  or  ward  of  a  city,  and 
each  entitled  to  elect  one  councillor;  provided,  however,  that  if,  at  any 
time,  the  Constitution  shall  provide  for  the  division  of  the  Common* 
wealth  into  forty  senatorial  districts,  then  the  Legislature  shall  so  ar- 
range the  councillor  districts,  that  each  district  shall  consist  of  five 
contiguous  senatorial  districts,  as  they  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  es- 
tablished by  the  Legislature.  .  .  . 

The  apportionment  of  Senators  as  well  as  Representatives 
under  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  thus  to  be  determined  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  ascertained  by  a  census 
on  the  first  day  of  May  of  the  year  1840  and  of  every  tenth 
year  thereafter,  and  the  several  Senate  districts  then  existing 
were  to  be  permanent,  but  each  district  was  to  have  at  least 
one  Senator.  To  this  task  —  the  census,  as  thus  provided  for, 
having  been  duly  taken  under  an  enabling  act  ^  —  the  Council 
dutifully  applied  itself  and,  each  county  being  taken  as  a 
Senate  district,  assigned  the  forty  Senators  to  the  several 
counties. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment were  not  yet  ready  to  take  the  position  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and 
their  selection  still  remained  vested  in  the  legislative  body.  It 
was  not  until  the  adoption,  fifteen  years  later  on  May  23,  18d5, 
of    the  Sixteenth   Article   of  Amendment   that  the  process  of 

■  A,U  al  tm.  ChBpMt  «S.  wprorvd  Hudi  11, 1840. 
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democratizinf;  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  was 
completed  by  the  provision  that  the  Councillors  (who  by  this 
Amendment  were  reduced  to  eight  in  number)  were  to  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth 
qualified  to  vote  for  Governor. 

The  p^o^'i3ion  in  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  for  the  con- 
tingency of  some  future  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
Commonwealth  be  divided  into  forty  senatorial  districts  — 
each  to  elect  a  Senator  —  did  not  become  operative  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Twenty-second  Article  of  Amendment,  so  that 
the  thirteen  Counties  (Dukes  and  Nantucket  being  counted  as 
one)  continued  in  the  meantime  each  to  constitute  a  senatorial 
district,  the  several  Senators  to  which  each  county  might  be 
entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  the  Council  being  elected 
by  the  voters  at  large  within  the  respective  counties.  The  full 
text  of  this  Amendment,  ratified  and  approved  by  the  people 
on  May  1,  1857,  by  a  vote  of  32,971  yeas  and  4,342  nays,  and 
the  provisions  of  which  are  still  operative,  is  as  follows: 

A  census  of  the  legal  voters  of  eacfa  city  and  town,  on  the  first  day  of 
May  shall  be  taken  and  returned  into  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  fifty-seven;  and  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
city  and  town,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
of  every  tenth  year  thereafter.  In  the  census  aforesaid,  a  special  enumera- 
tion shaU  be  made  of  the  legal  voters,  and  in  each  city  said  enumeration 
shall  specify  the  number  of  such  legal  voters  aforesaid,  residing  in  each 
ward  of  such  city.  The  enumeration  aforesaid  shall  determine  the  appoi^ 
tionraent  of  senators  for  the  periods  between  the  taking  of  the  census. 
The  senate  shall  consist  of  forty  members.  The  general  court  shall,  at  its 
first  session  after  each  next  preceding  special  enumeration,  di\'ide  the 
commonwealth  into  forty  districts  of  adjacent  territory,  each  district 
to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  legal  voters,  according 
to  the  enumeration  aforesaid:  pnmded,  hotemer,  that  no  town  or  ward 
of  a  city  shall  be  divided  therefor;  and  such  districts  shall  be  formed,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  without  unitinf;  two  counties,  or  parts  of  two  or  more 
counties,  into  one  di-atrict.  Eich  district  shall  elect  one  senator,  who 
shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  commonwealth  five  years  at  least 
immediately  preceding  his  election,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  shall 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen;  and  he  shall  cease 
to  represent  such  senatorial  district  when  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  commonwealth. 
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THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  OF  PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


I.    History  and  Definition. 

Central  control  over  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain  is  in 
considerable  measure  exercised  by  the  issue  of  what  are  termed 
"provisional  orders."  These  orders  are  issued  by  various 
administrative  departments  or  boards  of  the  national  govern- 
ment on  matters  witbin  their  respective  fields  of  jurisdiction  as 
fixed  by  statute.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  two-fold,  namely, 
to  relieve  Parliament  from  tbe  necessity  of  considering  a  host 
of  applications  for  special  legislation  and  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  relations  of  the  central  to  the  local  authorities. 

Until  the  adoption  of  this  system  it  was  the  custom  in  Great 
Britain  to  grant  powers  to  the  various  areas  of  local  govern- 
ment (counties,  boroughs  and  parishes)  by  general  law  or  by 
special  statute,  just  as  in  this  country.  As  the  administrative 
needs  of  local  governments  increased,  however,  the  requests  for 
special  legislation  on  behalf  of  individual  communities  (private 
bills,  they  are  called  in  England)  became  verj'  numerous  and 
placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  time  of  Parliament.  Hence 
the  growth  of  a  policy  whereby  general  authority  has  been 
vested  in  various  central  boards  and  departments  (such  as  the 
Local  Government  Board,  The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Home 
Office)  permitting  them  within  certain  broad  limits  to  grant 
enabling  powers  by  "provisional  orders". 

A  provisional  order  may,  accordingly,  be  defined  as  "  an 
ordinance  made  by  a  department  of  the  government  which  ac- 
quires the  force  of  law  either  automatically  after  a  fixed  period 
...  or  by  the  express  confirmation  of  Parliament  itself.  .  .  ."' 

>  Rtdligh  ud  Hint,  Lmal  Ofwrnnuiil  in  Bntlani.  II,  ZM. 
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II.    General  Pbocedure  on  Fbotisional  Orders. 

L^sUtion  passed  by  Parliament  with  refereoce  to  local 
affairs  is  usually  dravn  in  broad  terms  and  in  many  cases  made 
permissive.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lavs  which  confer 
powers  upon  municipalities.  In  such  laws,  howe\'er,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  usual  to  insert  a  clause  pro\'iding  that 
any  municipality  which  desires  to  exercise  such  permissive 
power  must  first  secure  by  provisional  order  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Home 
Office,  as  the  case  may  be.  If,  for  example,  an  English  munid- 
pality  wishes  to  borrow  money  or  to  engage  in  any  form  of 
public  ser\-ice  enterprise  it  ordinarily  applies  for  a  provisional 
order,  not  for  a  special  act  as  in  this  countr\'.  \Mien  an  appli- 
cation for  a  provisional  order  is  made  on  behalf  of  any  local 
authority  an  enquiry'  or  hearing  is  held  by  an  inspector  of  the 
central  board.  This  is  arranged  by  sending  the  officer  to  the 
muniripality  concerned;  upon  his  report  and  with  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  him  the  order  is  then  issued  or  refused. 

In  some  cases  the  orders  issued  by  the  various  administrative 
authorities  are  final  but  in  other  cases  the  statutes  require  that 
provisional  orders  shall  be  laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  shall  not  go  into  effect  if  either  of  them  passes  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  within  a  certain  prescribed  period.  ^  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  any  definite  line  between  those  matters  in  which 
the  action  of  the  administrative  authorities  is  final  and  those 
that  must  be  laid  before  Parliament,  because  the  procedure  in 
any  instance  depends  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  provisional 
order,  upon  the  statute  under  which  it  is  granted,  and  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  order  is  opposed.  Some  of 
the  provisional  orders  which  are  required  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  whether  opposed  or  not  are  those  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  railways  for  raising  capital,  in  regard  to 
working  agreements  and  other  matters.  Among  the  orders 
that  must  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  if  opposed,  are  those 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  granting  charters  to 
boroughs,  changing  boundaries  of  parishes,  providing  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  and  so  on.  ^ 

<  Lm*ll,  Tin  Oaitmnimt  of  Bi^laaJ,  I,  3S3-3S4.    S«b1k>  Uay.LaaaiU  Umii  cj  Parlianml, 
(lOtb  editioD,    Landon,  1SS3.),  ST7-<;S. 
>  Lovell,  Ti.  GmrnrntT^  oj  B'v'^ui.  I,  3S3-3S4. 
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As  a  general  practice,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  provi- 
sional orders  conferring  important  powers  must  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  formal  ratification.  Everj'  year  such  of  the 
provisional  orders  as  are  thus  submitted  are  grouped  together 
into  a  series  of  consolidated  measures  known  as  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  Acts  and  passed  through  the  usual  stages 
like  other  private  bills,  ^  They  may  be  amended  or  rejected  at 
the  discretion  of  Parliament;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  rare 
that  any  provisional  order  is  stricken  from  one  of  these  bills  in 
Parliament.  During  the  last  forty  years,  for  example,  nearly 
four  thousand  provisional  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  of  these  only  about  thirty-five,  or  less 
than  one  per  cent.,  have  been  rejected  by  Parliament.* 


III.  Who  m.^t  issue  Provisional  Orders. 
The  right  to  issue  provisional  orders  is  vested  in  several  of 
the  national  boards  and  departments  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Local  Government  Board,  The  Board  of  Trade, 
The  Home  OfSce,  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

1.     The  Local  Go'cernment  Board. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  jurisdiction  in  many 
matters  relating  to  county  and  borough  (city)  government, 
particularly  in  matters  of  finance.  It  is  made  up  of  a  Presi- 
dent, who  is  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  certain  ex-olficio 
members  who  in  actual  practice  take  no  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Board.  The  President  acts  alone,  assisted  in  an  advisory 
way  by  subordinate  officials  who  are  experts  and  under  civil 
service  rules.' 

Functions  in  Regard  to  Poor  Relief,  Public  Health  and  SanitOr 
lion.  —  The  Local  Government  Board  is  the  central  agency 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  various  acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  public  health  and  sanitation.  With 
reference  to  the  system   of  public  poor  relief  the  Board  has 

I  Fur  the  proreduce  on  provisionsl  orders  we  Lowell.  TIU  GoKrnmentnf  Btietond,  nv.ed.l, 
3S4-3HO.    Aim  Redlkb  unci  HirR,U,2Sa. 

'  Kedlich  anil  Hirel.  II.  281;  Lonell.  I.  3SS-3S6. 

'  Redlich  aod  Hirst.  11.  242-257;  aim  Tkt  llunidpal  Tar  Book  t^  Oit  VniUd  Sinfdtin,  ttSI, 
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power  to  issue  reg:ulatioiis  to  the  local  poor  authorities,  and 
sends  inspectors  to  the  various  communities  to  see  that  such 
rules  are  properly  enforced.'  As  the  central  supervising  au- 
thority in  matters  relating  to  public  health  and  sanitation,  the 
Board  issues  rules  for  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  the  inspec- 
tion of  milk  supplies,  etc.,  and  may  even  require  a  municipality 
to  provide  a  public  water  supply,  improve  its  sewerage  system, 
appoint  medical  officers  and  so  on.*  By  provisional  orders  the 
Board  may  also  change  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  and  provide 
for  the  consolidation  and  annexation  of  territory.* 

Advisory  Functions.  —  The  Local  Government  Board  also 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local  authorities  and  to 
Parliament  by  furnishing  expert  information  on  questions 
dealing  with  municipal  administration.  As  a  general  rule  all 
private  bills  introduced  in  Pariiament  relating  to  local  adminis- 
tration must  be  referred  to  the  board  and  its  opinion  obtained 
before  Parliament  can  give  final  consideration  to  the  measure. 
These  recommendations  are  usually  followed  and  it  is  more  or 
less  difficult  to  procure  the  passage  of  any  local  legislation  on 
which  the  Board  has  made  an  adverse  report.* 

Control  over  Local  Finances.  —  Although  the  above-mentioned 
functions  are  of  considerable  importance,  the  most  fai^reaching 
power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  its  super\'ision  over 
local  finances.  This  includes  (a)  the  auditing  of  the  accounts 
of  all  local  authorities  except  municipal  boroughs;  and  (b)  the 
approval  of  municipal  loans.  In  England  there  are  no  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  "debt  limits"  as  in  this  countrj-,  but  such 
matters  are  regulated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Pariia- 
ment from  time  to  time  has  granted  wide  borrowing  powers  to 
municipalities,  but  has  provided  that  in  most  cases  the  borough 
authorities  must  obtain  permission  from  this  Board  in  order  to 
exercise  such  powers.  If,  for  example,  a  borough  wishes  to 
borrow  money  for  the  paving  of  streets,  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  for  the  construction  or  extension  of  its  water 
works  and  so  on,  it  must  as  a  general  rule  obtain  a  provisional 
order  from  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioning  the  loan. 

>  lUdlkh  ud  HifM.  n,  Ui-ITt. 

•  RHUkhud  Hint.  U.  ITt-901. 

■  tot  MBbiU  aoBlHliiit  votntt  ovar  bouodarin  hc  K-tS  VietorB.  Chap.  U.  Bm.  H. 

•  Umll,  I,  nS-lM.    BHalB)luara.W.B..G«Kniim^XiiiW|>uCitiM,m-at. 
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All  such  applications  are  carefully  examined  by  the  Board's 
financial  experts  before  they  are  granted  in  order  to  determine 
the  financial  condition  of  the  borough  and  the  advisability  of 
incurring  debt  for  the  purpose  in  question.  If  the  request  is 
granted,  the  Board  usually  prescribes  the  term  of  the  loan,  the 
rate  of  interest,  methods  of  repayment,  etc'  Municipalities 
may  still  obtain  permission  to  borrow  by  private  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  this  process  is  more  difiicult  and  expensive  than  the 
system  of  provisional  orders  and  is  made  use  of  only  in  special 
cases. 

Limitations  on  Power  of  Local  Government  Board.  —  While  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  a  wide  range  of  jurisdiction  in 
issuing  administrative  regulations,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  its  legislative  powers  are  carefully  circumscribed  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place  the  Board  may  issue  orders  only  upon 
the  express  authorization  of  a  statute  passed  by  Parliament. 
In  the  second  place  most  of  the  general  rules  or  orders  issued 
by  the  Board  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  classed 
as  "provisional  orders"  must  be  referred  to  Parliament  and 
receive  specific  confirmation  by  statute.  Finally  any  citizen 
may  apply  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  bring  before  that  court  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Board  has  exceeded  its  authority.*  It  should  also  be  said  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  is  a  member  of  the  Ministry  and  is 
therefore  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  department. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trade. 
A  second  organ  of  central  control  over  local  government  in 
England  is  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  an  organization  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  local  authorities  include 
among  other  functions  the  approval  of  all  projects  for  the 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities.  If,  for 
instance,  the  council  of  an  English  city  proposes  to  construct 
a  water  system,  a  lighting  plant  or  a  street  railway,  or  to 
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extend  its  activities  in  any  of  these  fields,  it  must  either  obtain 
authority  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament  or,  what  is  more 
usual,  must  procure  a  provisional  order  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  fcranting  the  necessary  permission.  Unless  the  project  13 
a  very  large  one,  the  council  usually  makes  use  of  the  provi- 
sional order  system  because  it  is  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
than  the  procedure  involved  in  securing  a  special  act.' 

3.  Other  DepaTtments. 
Other  departments  of  the  central  government  with  power  to 
issue  provisional  orders  are  the  Home  Office,  which  has  a 
limited  right  of  supervision  over  local  police  administration;* 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
epidemics  among  cattle  and  other  animals,  to  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  insects,  etc.;*  and  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
has  charge  of  administering  the  national  laws  in  regard  to 
schools.* 

IV.      CONXLUSION. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  of  provisional 
orders  is  that  it  permits  flexibility  in  the  central  control  of  local 
government.  Instead  of  enacting  detailed  codes  which  apply 
rigidly  to  all  municipalities  regardless  of  individual  conditions. 
Parliament  may  confer  broad  grants  of  power  upon  cities  and 
then  provide  that  permission  to  exercise  such  power  shall  in 
each  case  be  obtained  by  a  provisional  order  from  one  of  the 
administrative  departments.  In  the  second  place  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  system  relieves  Parliament  of  a  loi^e  part  of  the 
burden  of  special  legislation,  thus  giving  that  body  more  time 
for  the  consideration  of  measures  of  general  concern.  Local 
authorities,  of  course,  may  still  obtain  powers  by  special  acts  of 
Parliament,  instead  of  by  provisional  orders,  but,  as  stated  above, 
the  latter  metho<l  is  generally  resorted  to  except  where  the  matter 
is  of  great  importance,  because  the  procedure  involved  in  obtain- 
ing a  provisional  order  is  relatively  more  simple  and  less  expen- 
sive than  in  the  case  of  a  private  act. 

I  For  arfunttoD  ud  luMtioni  of  (be  BwriJ  of  Tndc  w  Rcdlkb  ud  Hirrt.  Ltml  GMm- 
mtil  ,•,  Entlaii,li.i\i-i\<,  kluLowll.  TK<  GmrnmfU -^  E'^lani.l.  107-110. 
>  aedlich  ud  Him.  Loal  <Awrn-<if U  »■  Eiflatid.  U.  301-111. 
•  Ibid..  II.  114-JIt. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  BILLBOARDS. 


I.    The  Argument  for  and  against  the  Billboard. 

The  use  of  the  billboard  as  an  advertising  medium  has  been 
constantly  increasing  during  recent  years.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  flaring  advertisements  which  adorn  the  highways  of  every 
community.  Every  vacant  plot  in  a  municipality  offers  a  pos- 
sible location  for  a  new  billboard.  As  a  consequence,  there  has 
been  a  growing  endeavor  to  regulate  the  billboard,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities.  Civic  authorities,  local  improvement  societies 
and  other  organizations  have  all  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  with  varying  success.  The  subject  has  been  recently 
investigated  in  this  Commonwealth  by  a  Commission  on  the 
Taxation  of  Signs,  which  made  a  report  to  the  General  Court 
in  January,  1915  (House  Document  No.  1637). 

The  objections  urged  against  the  billboard  by  those  who  wish 
further  regulation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  Fire  Risk.  —  Billboards  increase  the  fire  risk  of  any  lo- 
cality, since  they  are  usually  constructed  in  whole  ot  in  part  of 
wooden  material  This  danger  is  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  paper  and  rubbish  which  is  often  found  behind  them. 

2.  Wind  Hazard.  —  Billboards,  being  often  of  flimsy  con- 
struction, are  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  a  heavy  gale,  en- 
dangering life  and  property.  This  is  especially  true  of  roof 
signs. 

3.  Sanilary  Consideraiions.  —  The  space  in  the  rear  of  bill- 
boards serves  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  filth  and  rubbish  of 
a  neighborhood,  and  accordingly  may  serve  as  a  breeding  place 
for  flics  and  mosquitoes. 

4.  Davger  io  Morals  of  the  Yimng.  —  Billboards  serve  as  a 
shelter  for  immoral  practices  and  often  accentuate  the  "comer 
nuisance,"  thus  lowering  the  moral  tone  of  a  neighborhood. 

5.  Billhoarda  are  Unsightly. -^Posters  on  billboards,  though 
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much  improved  in  design  over  those  of  former  days,  must  still 
be  large  and  startling  in  order  to  attract  attention.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  brightly  colored  and  are  never  designed  to 
harmonize  with  adjoining  boards,  which  results  in  an  unpleasant 
contrast  of  paints  and  figures.  Billboards  are  constantly  con- 
structed in  open  places  where  they  may  shut  off  a  desirable 
vista  from  public  ob3er\'ation. 

6.  Effect  upon  Real  Estate  Values.  —  The  unsightliness  of  bill- 
boards almost  invariably  results  in  an  impairment  of  the  value 
of  neighboring  property,  this  being  especially  true  in  residential 
districts.  Billboard  encroachment  into  a  locality  of  homes  is 
always  an  offence  to  the  surrounding  community. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  leaving  billboards  free 
from  any  regulation  other  than  that  to  which  all  structures 
are  subjected  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Legitimate  Means  of  Advertising.  —  Publicity  is  neces- 
sary to  business  and  advertising  on  billboards  should  be  sub- 
jected to  no  regulations  other  than  those  which  apply  to  other 
forms  of  advertising. 

2.  Depriraiion  of  Property  without  Due  Process  of  Law.  —  The 
privilege  of  erecting  billboards  upon  private  property  is  often 
the  source  of  considerable  income,  which  is  a  total  loss  if  bill- 
boards are  prohibited  or  unduly  restricted. 

3.  Interference  tcith  Personal  Liberty.  —  So  long  as  bill- 
boards do  not  through  faults  of  construction  endanger  the  pub- 
lic safety,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should  interfere 
with  individual  freedom  of  contract  or  use  of  private  property. 

II.      BlLLBO.'^.RD   ReGUL-^TION   IN   MASSACHUSETTS  ClTIES. 

Massachusetts  cities  have  on  the  whole  been  more  lenient 
than  those  of  other  States  in  making  effective  regulations  con- 
cerning billboard  structures.  Boston,  for  example,  imposes 
relatively  few  restrictions  upon  this  form  of  advertising.  Here 
billboard  companies  may  erect,  with  few  exceptions,  a  billboard 
of  any  size  upon  private  property,  providing  that  the  billboard 
is  not  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unsafe.  No  permit  or 
license  is  required  and  the  company  pays  nothing  to  the  city. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  advertising  signs 
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which  are  on  or  overhang  public  property  and  on  roofs.'  A 
sign  which  projects  upon  or  hangs  over  a  public  highway  in 
Boston  requires  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Street  Commis- 
sioners. If  such  signs  are  attached  to  buildings  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Law,  and  if  illuminated 
they  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Wire  Commissioner. 
A  small  fee  varj'ing  according  to  the  projection  is  charged  in 
the  case  of  signs  over  ten  feet  long.  Illuminated  signs  are 
licensed  at  one  dollar.  Projecting  signs  must  be  at  least  ten 
feet  above  the  sidewalk.  Billboards  on  buildings  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Buildings  Department,  which  imposes  a 
small  sum  for  their  erection.  Furthermore,  all  roof  billboards 
or  sky  signs  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Commissioner.  They  must  be  of  noncombustible 
material,  and  fastenings  must  be  of  iron  or  steel;  ends  must  not 
extend  nearer  to  the  side  walls  than  three  feet,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  every  roof  sign  must  be  at  least  four  feet  above  the  roof. 
These  regulations,  it  is  clear,  deal  only  with  building  require- 
ments based  mainly  upon  grounds  of  public  safety.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prescribe  rules  regarding  the  ground  location 
of  billboards  or  the  kind  of  advertisements  which  appear  upon 
them.  Matters  of  this  sort  rest  entirely  with  the  billboard 
companies  and  the  private  owner. 

III.  Regulation  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Regulation  of  billboards  abroad  is  far  more  stringent  than  in 
this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  law  is 
different  and  there  are  no  constitutional  limitations  to  impede 
action  by  governmental  authorities.  General  grants  of  power 
are  given  to  the  local  communities  to  deal  with  billboards,  with 
the  right  to  make  special  regulations  as  they  see  fit.  Billboards, 
accordingly,  have  not  only  been  restricted  in  their  location, 
size  and  construction,  but  have  also  been  subjected  to  heavy 
taxation  which  furnishes  the  city  with  a  considerable  source  of 
revenue.  Several  methods  have  been  tried  in  various  foreign 
countries  for  the  regulation  of  billboard  advertising  and  these 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

I  See  Gntrot  A(U.  JSI j.  ch.  ITS.  "Ad  Act  niativt  lo  Sifu,  AniPCi  toi  Oibv  Pn^Ktint  )o 
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1.  England.  —  In  England  the  local  authorities  have  power  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  as  they  wish  any  structure  which  tends  to 
affect  injuriously  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  and  many 
country  districts  have  in  consequence  been  entirely  freed  from 
billboards.  In  some  cities  all  sky  signs  have  been  prohibited, 
and  special  rules  have  been  made  for  London,  including  a 
height  limitation  of  twelve  feet  on  all  boards.  Various  fees  are 
charged  upon  billboards  in  all  English  cities. 

2.  France.  —  France  regulates  billboards  by  districting  rules, 
as  in  England,  and  also  by  taxation;  and  no  advertising  can  be 
displayed  until  various  strict  rules  are  observed.  Most  of  the 
advertising  in  Paris  is  done  on  kiosks  or  round  columns;  there 
are  a  large  number  of  these,  used  by  policemen  and  newspaper 
dealers,  and  this  affords  space  for  a  great  amount  of  advertising. 

3.  Germany.  —  In  Germany  the  matter  of  regulation  is  left  to 
the  States  and  cities,  which  have  elaborate  laws  on  the  subject. 
Billboards  of  the  ordinary  tjpe  are  prohibited  ever^'where.  In 
the  dty  of  Berlin  advertisements  must  be  on  pillars,  which  can 
be  set  up  for  the  purpose  only  with  the  joint  approval  of  several 
civic  authorities.  The  privilege  of  erecting  the  columns  is 
leased  by  the  citj'  to  an  advertising  concern  for  a  ten-year 
term.  Official  notices  may  be  posted  free  and  the  columns  are 
also  used  for  various  municipal  purposes,  such  as  supporting 
electric  lamps,  protecting  meters,  and  storing  street  cleaning 
utensils.  The  operating  companies  pay  nearly  S100,000  an- 
nually to  the  city  of  Berlin  for  their  privileges. 

4.  Avstria.  —  There  is  no  tax  npon  advertisements  in  Austria, 
but  they  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  press  police  and  receive  the 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  property  on  which  they  are 
located. 

*  5.  Italy.  —  Italy  recognizes  the  right  of  regulation  on  a^thetic 
grounds,  and  each  advertisement  to  be  affixed  in  a  public  place 
must  be  licensed  by  the  police  authorities.  All  advertisements 
must  bear  a  revenue  stamp. 

6.  Belgium.  —  In  Belgium  a  stamp  tax  is  levied  according  to 
the  size  of  the  poster. 

7.  Holland.  —  The  municipalities  of  Holland  erect  "com- 
munal advertising  boards,"  leasing  the  space  on  them  for  A 
period  of  five  years. 
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8.  Sicitzerland.  —The  police  authorities  of  Switzerland  define 
the  spots  in  which  advertisements  will  be  allowed  and  censor 
all  advertising.  A  tax  is  levied,  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
board. 

9.  Brazil.  —  RJo  de  Janiero  and  other  cities  exercise  an  ef- 
fective control  over  outdoor  advertising  by  taxation.  Every 
small  placard,  including  notices  in  shop  windows,  must  bear  a 
re\enue  stamp.  The  tax  on  signboards  is  heavy  and  conse- 
quently the  number  is  limited,  since  the  announcement  must 
be  important  in  order  to  make  it  profitable  to  pay  the  tax. 

10.  Argentina.  —  In  Biienos  Aires  the  city  authorities  erect 
billboards  and  rent  the  space.  A  tax  is  also  assessed  upon  the 
poster  —  the  highest  assessed  by  any  city  —  and  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  $100,000  annually. 

From  this  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  agencies  of 
effective  billboard  regulation  abroad  are: 

1.  Restriction  of  places  where  posters  may  be  exhibited; 

2.  Taxation  of  boards  and  signs  according  to  size; 

3.  Licensing  of  boards  and  billposters; 

4.  Municipal  monopoly  of  kiosks  and  billboards,  either 
through  a  franchise,  as  in  Berlin,  or  by  direct  ownership,  as  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Not  all  these  methods,  however,  are  possible  in  the  United 
States,  since  here  one  meets  with  stricter  constitutional  limita- 
tions than  in  any  other  country. 

IV.     Billboard  Regul.4,tion  r.v  the  United  States. 
The  methods  of  regulation  in  the  United  States  may  be  classi- 
fied under  four  heads: 

1.  Regulation  under  the  Police  Power. 
Constitutional  Limitations.  —  The  absence  of  efficient  bill- 
board regulation  in  the  United  States  may  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  rigorous  constitutional  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power  over  private  property.  For 
this  reason,  regulations  like  those  of  foreign  countries  which 
limit  or  prohibit  billboards  would  for  the  most  part  be  held 
unconstitutional  if  established  here.     By  the  Federal  Consti- 
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tution  and  quite  generally  in  the  State  constitutions  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  without  compensation  is 
forbidden,  and  the  right  is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  that 
his  property  shall  be  taken  only  by  due  process  of  law.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  take  property  or  to  regulate  it  in  a 
way  that  will  impair  its  value,  unless  this  action  can  be  justi- 
fied as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Owing  to  these  con- 
stitutional limitations  as  to  the  taking  of  property  there  have 
been  few  attempts  by  States  or  cities  to  abolish  billboards. 
Such  efforts  at  regulation  as  have  been  made  have  been  in  the 
guise  of  an  exercise  of  the  police  and  taxing  powers,  and  the 
decisions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  these  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances are  not  yet  suflSciently  numerous  to  have  produced  any 
settled  doctrine  as  to  their  validity. 

The  limits  of  the  police  power  cannot  be  determined  with 
exactness,  and  they  are  constantly  changing  with  new  develop- 
ments in  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  courts  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  attempt  any  comprehensive  defiairion  of  the 
police  power,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  certain  general  phrases. 
It  may  be  said  that  any  statute  which  is  designed  to  promote 
the  public  welfare  in  matters  of  "health,  safety  or  morals" 
will  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  even  though  it  may  deprive  an 
owner  of  private  property  of  the  full  use  of  it,  or  even  destroy 
its  value.  In  recent  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  has  employed 
language  which  much  extends  the  traditional  boundaries  of  the 
police  power.  In  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.  u.  Drain- 
age Commissioners  (1906),  200  U.  S.  561,  592,  the  court  said: 

We  hold  that  the  police  power  of  a  State  embraces  regulations  designed 
to  promote  the  public  convenience  or  the  general  prosperity,  as  well  as 
regulations  designed  to  promote  the  public  health,  public  morals  or  the 
public  safety.' 

This,  however,  is  but  a  return  to  the  doctrine  long  ago  enun- 
ciated by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  License  Cases  (1847),  504, 
584,  where  he  said: 

What  are  the  police  powers  of  a  State?  They  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  powers  of  government  inherent  in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent 
of  ita  dominions. 

1  A  uoiuidArabte  Qumber  of  d«j 
M  ft  vmlid  frxerdBe  of  ths  police  po 
limat  Lou.  41  a. 
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While  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  very  recently  said  that 
it  will  ioterfere  with  the  police  regulations  of  the  State  authori- 
ties only  when  they  have  "no  real  or  substantial  relation  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  to  the  general  welfare,"'  the 
question  still  remains  as  to  whether  the  State  courts  would 
follow  the  Federal  courts  in  their  interpretation  of  the  range  of 
the  police  power.  In  some  States  they  have  done  so,  but  in 
Massachusetts  it  may  be  assumed  with  considerable  certainty 
that  the  narrower  interpretation  would  still  be  applied. 

Regrdatian  upon  Esthetic  Grounds.  —  Even  in  the  States 
which  give  the  broadest  scope  to  the  police  power,  it  seems  to 
be  settled  that  limitations  upon  the  use  of  private  property 
imposed  for  purely  sesthetic  reasons  are  unconstitutional.  This 
rule  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  The 
Boston  Advertising  Company  (1905),  188  Mass.  348,  which  is 
generally  cited  as  the  leading  authority  upon  this  point.  A 
statute  enacted  in  1903  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission the  power  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  advertising 
device  which  .should  be  plainly  visible  to  persons  passing  along 
the  parkway  (exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  small  signs 
which  related  to  business  conducted  on  the  premises).  The 
Commission  then  attempted  to  remove  a  large  orange  and  black 
billboard  upon  a  lot  which  bordered  the  Revere  Beach  Park- 
way; but  the  right  to  do  so  was  denied  by  the  court.  As  a 
result  the  Commission  has  succeeded  only  in  preventing  the 
erection  of  billboards  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  park. 

Only  in  one  instance  has  a  court  held  that  sesthetic  consid- 
erations were  sufficient  to  justify  an  ordinance  excluding  bill- 
boards from  a  community.  This  happened  in  California  where 
the  town  of  San  Jos£  enacted  a  local  ordinance  prohibiting 
advertising  signs  and  provided  a  five-day  limit  in  which  bill- 
boards contrary  to  law  must  be  removed.  The  billposting 
company  of  Vamey  &  Green  refused  to  comply  and  filed  a 
petition  for  a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  the  town  marshal 
from  enforcing  the  ordinance.  In  the  lower  court  the  judge 
refused  to  issue  the  writ,  upholding  the  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  the  sesthetic  value  of  a  signless  neighborhood  was 
within  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that  a  billboard  was  a 
nuisance  in  the  same  class  with  offensive  trades  and  noises. 
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This  decision  was  not  affirmed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia declared  the  ordinance  invalid  as  a  "sweeping  prohibi- 
tion, beyond  the  power  of  the  town  trustees."  In  the  decision 
reversing  the  decree  of  the  lower  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  said: 

That  the  promotion  of  testhetic  or  artistic  conaiderations  is  a  proper 
object  of  governmental  care  will  probably  not  be  disputed.  But,  bo  far  aa 
we  are  advised,  it  has  never  been  held  that  these  considerations  alone  will 
justify,  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  a.  radical  restriction  of  the 
right  of  an  owner  of  property  to  use  his  property  in  an  ordinary  and  bene- 
ficial way.  Such  restriction  is,  if  not  a  taking,  pro  tanto,  of  the  property, 
a  damaging  thereof  —  for  which  ,  .  .  the  owner  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation.' 

But  it  has  been  decided,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  if  legislation  can  be 
justified  for  reasons  of  public  health,  safety  or  morals,  it  does 
not  become  unconstitutional  because,  in  addition  to  the  above 
grounds,  its  enactment  may  have  been  influenced  by  aesthetic 
considerations.  This  point  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Welch 
e.  Swasey  (1907),  193  Mass.  364;  (1909),  214  U.  S.  91.  Here 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  both  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States  upheld  the  zoning  of  Boston  for  fire  protection  purposes, 
which  involved  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  certain  dis- 
tricts without  compensation.  In  the  opinion  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  the  folIowiDg  significant  statement  was 
made  (193  Mass.  364,  375): 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  town  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  up  rights 
in  property,  or  to  pay  taxes,  for  purely  testhetic  objects,  but  if  the  primary 
and  substantive  purpose  of  the  legishition  is  such  as  justifies  the  act, 
considerations  of  taste  and  beauty  may  enter  in,  as  auxiliary. 

Thus  far  the  immediate  question  of  aesthetics  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  Eubank  v.  Richmond  (1912),  226  U.  S.  137,  this 
court  declined  to  consider  the  point;  but  the  implication  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  follow  the  general  rulings  of  the  State 
courts.  The  conclusion  which  we  must  draw,  then,  is  that  an 
attempt  to  regulate  billboards  purely  for  aesthetic  reasons  will 
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not  be  upheld,  but  that  such  reasons  may  enter  in  "as  auxil- 
iary" in  an  ordinance  based  upon  reasons  of  public  health, 
safety  or  morals. 

May  Regi^ation  be  based  on  Grounds  of  Ptiblic  Safety f  —  It 
may  be  assumed  that  a  reasonable  regulation  of  the  construction 
of  billboards  in  accord  with  the  usual  building  regulations  in 
congested  districts  will  be  held  valid  by  the  courts  of  this 
State.  On  this  point  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Taxation  of  Signs  commented  as  follows: 

The  police  power  of  this  State  has  very  generally  been  delegated  to 
municipalities,  and  it  ia  probable  that  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  now  full  power  to  r^ulate  by  ordinance  the  construction 
of  outdoor  advertising  so  far  as  tlie  Legislature  haa  that  power.  To  de- 
termine the  exact  scope  of  the  powers  of  municipalities  would  require 
an  extended  study  of  municipal  charters  and  special  legislation,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  this  commission  to  make  in  the  time  available 
for  its  report.  In  other  States  where  regulation  has  been  attempted,  it 
usually  has  been  by  local  ordinance  and  not  by  a  State  law.  In  connection 
vith  the  coDfititutional  difBculties  which  surround  any  attempt  to  regulate 
outdoor  advertising,  any  reason,  for  local  rather  than  State  regulation 
should  be  considered.  In  determining  whether  regulations  were  really 
founded  upon  reasons  of  pubhc  safety  rather  than  EBsthetica,  courts  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  latter,  if  a  law  requiring  fireproof  con- 
struction or  limitation  of  siie  and  location  were  uniformly  applied  in 
sparsely  settled  as  well  as  in  thickly  settled  districts.  Although  a  gen- 
eral law  could  be  framed  that  would  be  applicable  only  in  sufiSciently 
congested  districts,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Legislature  to  do 
this  than  for  the  muoicipaUties  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  local  conditions  make  regulation  of  construction  and  location  of  out- 
door advertising  appropriate.^ 

Most  billboard  ordinances  are  justified  as  measures  of  public 
safety  to  protect  passersby  from  fire  and  wind  dangers;  and 
censorship  of  the  posters  exhibited  may  be  upheld  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  morals.  Regulations  have  occasionally 
been  upheld  for  reasons  of  public  health,  but  in  these  cases 
there  has  been  close  connection  with  fire  and  wind  hazard. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  various  States  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  regulating  power  will  be 
deemed  reasonable. 
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What  Regvlatioju  are  held  to  be  Reasonable.  —  In  general  it 
msy  be  said  tb&t  ordinances  limiting  the  height  of  a  sign  and 
making  a  requirement  of  fireproof  construction  in  congested 
districts  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts.*  Regulations  which 
require  a  certain  clear  space  between  the  board  and  the  ground 
and  also  requirements  as  to  spaces  between  boards  and  build- 
ings for  purposes  of  gaining  access  and  egress  in  case  of  fire  have 
been  upheld  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  public  safety  and 
public  morals.* 

As  to  roof  signs  the  same  general  principles  hold.  In  New 
York  a  regulation  for  roof  signs  which  did  not  apply  to  other 
projections  above  roofs  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.*  But 
Missouri  has  regarded  such  legislation  as  pennisdble.'  The 
same  principles  apply  also  to  electric  and  illuminated  signs, 
where  the  fire  hazard  is  much  more  obvious. 

The  city  has  the  power  to  prohibit  absolutely  all  advertiMng 
upon  its  streets  or  on  other  public  property,  and  may  also  for- 
bid posters  upon  temporary  sheds  erected  in  the  course  of 
building  operations  which  extend  into  the  street. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  park  commissioner  cannot  mtt 
space  upon  a  fence  surrounding  a  park  for  advertising  pur- 
poses.* But,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth T.  Boston  Advertising  Company  (1905),  188  Mass.  348, 
this  control  is  not  generally  admitted  to  extend  to  the  prop- 
erty surrounding  the  park  nor  to  allow  the  prohibition  of  ad- 
vertising on  adjoining  land.  However,  in  one  case  at  least, 
the  prohibition  of  signs  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  parkway 
was  held  valid.  (Gunning  Co.  v.  Kansas  City  (1912),  240  Mo. 
659.)  And  there  are  similar  provisions  in  regard  to  certain 
localities  in  some  other  cities,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  tested 
in  the  courts. 

It  is  decided  that  a  city  has  the  right  to  prohibit  certain 
classes  of  advertisements  near  schools  and  churches  (Horton 
V.  Old  Colony  Bill  Posting  Co.  (1914),  36  R.  I.  507)  and  in 
some  cases  to  pro\-ide  restrictions  on  other  locations.     In  New 
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York  State  the  city  of  Rochester  passed  an  ordinance  which 
required  that  a  permit  must  be  secured  from  the  city  authoi^ 
ities  before  a  billboard  could  be  erected  anywhere,  and  that 
before  the  permit  could  be  granted,  a  public  hearing  must  be 
held  at  which  the  property  owners  of  the  vicinity  could  be 
heard.  This  ordinance  was  sustained  in  Rochester  v.  West 
(1900),  164  N.  Y.  510. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  question  of  reasonableness  in 
billboard  ordinances  has  been  rather  broadly  interpreted  and 
the  more  recent  decisions  especially  have  upheld  most  regu- 
lations which  are  not  a  palpable  interference  with  private 
rights.  The  courts  seem  continually  to  be  approving  ordi- 
nances more  minute  and  more  drastic. 

May  a  Statute  be  Applied  R^roacHvelyf  —  It  is  an  unsettled 
question  whether  a  law  may  be  made  retroactive  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  billboards  already  erected.  In  some 
instances  such  a  provision  has  been  held  invalid.  But  in  a 
recent  case  a  requirement  to  this  effect  was  sustained.  (Cream 
City  Co.  V.  MUwaukee  (1914),  158  Wis.  86.) 

The  Exclusion  of  BiUboarda  from  Resideviial  Di^rictg.  — 
May  billboards  be  excluded  from  residential  districtsT  For- 
merly this  was  a  difficult  question.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  the  Taxation  of  Signs  reported  in  January,  1915, 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  a  regulation  so  excluding  boards  would 
be  sustained  in  this  State.  But  a  great  step  towards  clearing 
up  this  question  has  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Cusack  f.  the  City  of  Chicago 
(1917),  242  U.  S.  526,  in  which  the  right  of  a  city  to  exclude 
billboards  from  residential  districts  was  upheld  as  a  valid  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power  for  the  benefit  of  public  health,  safety 
and  morals.  This  case  is  so  important  in  its  relation  to  possible 
regulation  in  the  future  that  it  deserves  more  than  a  mere 
mention. 

The  city  of  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  enacted  a  billboard 
ordinance  which  gave  to  the  property  owners  in  residential  dis- 
tricts the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  or  not  billboards  should 
be  erected  near  their  property.  Before  a  billboard  may  be 
erected  written  consent  must  be  obtained  from  a  majority  of  the 
property  owners  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in  any  block  in 
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which  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  are  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  (Art.  23,  Sect.  707  of  the  Building  Code). 
Every  violation  of  the  ordinance  is  punishable  by  fine,  and 
each  day  the  violation  continues  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 
Further  to  prevent  illegal  advertising,  each  company  doing  a 
billposting  business  in  the  city  is  required  to  file  a  bond  for 
$25,000  with  the  city  clerk,  which  serves  to  reimburse  the  city 
for  possible  losses  through  suits  for  damages. 

This  statute  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  aa 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  city's  police  power.  (Cusack  ».  the  City 
of  Chicago  (1914),  267  lU.  344.)  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chicago  ordinance  was  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  city  of  Chicago  maintained  that  it  could  legally  prohibit 
the  erection  of  billboards  and  similar  structures  in  residential 
blocks;  that  having  the  power  to  prohibit,  it  could  designate 
conditions  under  which  billboards  could  be  maintained;  also 
that  "frontage  consent"  provisions  had  been  for  many  years 
recognized  as  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  held 
not  to  be  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority.  The  city  con- 
tended furthermore  that  billboards  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  control  of  their  location  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  and  that  structures  not  nuisances  per  «,  and 
hence  not  subject  to  total  legislative  suppression,  might,  by 
reason  of  their  location  or  inherent  attributes,  be  prohibited 
under  certain  circumstances  and  in  particular  localities. 

To  prove  that  billboards  were  of  such  a  character  that  the 
control  of  their  location  was  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  the  city  cited  the  following  cases: 

1.  State  V.  Staples  (1911),  157  X.  C.  637,  where  the  city  of 
Asheville  required  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  board  and 
the  ground,  and  this  was  upheld  on  the  ground  of  public  health 
and  safety. 

2.  In  re  Wilshire  (1900),  103  Fed.  626,  where  the  court  sus- 
tained an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  prohibiting  bill- 
boards of  a  greater  height  than  six  feet. 

3.  St.  Louis  Gunning  Co.  c.  St.  Louis  (1911),  235  Mo.  99, 
where  the  court  justified  certain  ordinances  for  the  reason  that 
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billboards  were  a  fire  risk  and  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  wind; 
that  the  ground  in  the  rear  thereof  was  used  for  dumping  of 
deleterious  matter  and  waste;  that  they  served  as  a  shelter  for 
immoral  acts;  and  that  they  shut  off  light  and  air. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  city  that  an  ordinance  excluding  bill- 
boards, without  qualification  or  limitation,  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  was  held  in  Chicago  v.  The 
Gunning  System  (1905),  214  III.  628.  But  in  residential  dis- 
tricts the  city  claimed  that  the  billboard  might  be  prohibited 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  safety  and  decency, 
because  the  billboards  furnished  protection  for  the  criminal  in 
neighborhoods  of  homes  where  women  and  children  were  not 
assured  of  sufficient  protection  and  because  they  sheltered 
criminal  practices. 

The  contentions  of  the  city  of  Chicago  were  completely  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
opinion  handed  down  on  January  15,  1917,  the  court  said: 

Obviously,  claims  made  [by  the  plaintiff  in  error  Cusack]  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  need  not  be  considered,  .  .  .  and  there  remains  only 
the  question  whether  the  ordinance,  if  enforced,  would  work  "a  denial 
to  the  plaintiff  in  error  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  or  would 
"depriveitof itsproperty withoutdueprocessoflaw."  .  .  .  TheSupreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  sustained  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  in 
an  opinion  (267  111.  244)  which  declarea  that  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  passed  in  1912,  Hurd'a  Stat.  1913,  ch.  24,  par.  696,  is  a 
clear  legislative  declaration  that  the  subject  of  billboard  advertising  "bull 
be  subject  to  municipal  control.  It  is  settled  for  this  court  by  this  decision 
that  the  ordinance  assailed  is  within  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred  on 
the  City  of  Chicago  by  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  law-making  power  of  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a 
valid  ordinance  unless  the  record  shows  it  to  be  clearly  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary.  .  .  .  Neglecting  the  testimony,  which  was  excluded  by  the 
trial  court,  there  remains  sufficient  to  convincingly  show  the  propriety 
of  putting  billboards,  as  distinguished  from  buildings  and  fences,  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  St.  Louis  Gunning  Advertising  Co.  v.  St,  Louis, 
235  Mo.  99,  and  to  justify  the  prohibition  against  their  erection  in  resi- 
dence districts  of  a  city  in  the  interest  of  the  safety,  morality,  health  and 
decency  of  the  community.  The  claim  is  palpably  frivolous  that  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance  is  impaired  by  the  provision  that  such  bill- 
boards may  be  erected  in  such  districts  as  are  described  if  the  consent  in 
writing  is  obtained  of  the  owners  of  a  majonty  of  the  frontage  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  in  any  block  in  which  such  billboard  is  to  be  erect«d. 
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The  plaintiff  in  error  cannot  be  injured,  but.obvioufily  may  be  benefited 
by  this  provision,  for  without  it  the  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  such 
billboards  in  such  residence  sections  is  absolute. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  it  is  now  conclusively  settled  that  a  city  has 
the  right,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  billboards  in  residential  dis- 
tricts or  to  regulate  them  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power, 
on  the  grounds  of  public  safety,  health  and  morals.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  question  of  eesthetics  did  not  in  any  way 
enter  into  the  case,  and  therefore  was  not  passed  upon  by  the 
court. 

2.    Reffulaiion  of  BiVboarda  under  the  Authority  of  an  Amend- 
meiit  to  the  ConeUtuiion,  as  suggested  by  the  Masaackusetts 
Commiasion  on  the  Taxation  of  Signs. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  has  not  been  adopted  in 
any  State  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the  regulation 
of  billboards  for  (esthetic  reasons.    The  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion on  the  Taxation  of  Signs,  however,  submitted  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  which  read  as  follows: 

Full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the  General 
Court  to  regulate,  restrict,  or  prohibit  advertising  in  public  highways, 
in  public  places,  and  on  private  property  within  public  view. 

No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  upon  this  proposal  by  the 
Legislature. 
In  support  of  its  proposal  the  Commission  argued  as  follows: 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  those  who  desire  the  restriction  of  out- 
door advertising  because  of  its  uneigbtliness,  it  seems  clear  that  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  is  necessary.  It  is  not  clear  that,  even  if  an  appro- 
priate amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  be  adopted, 
regulation  on  purely  lesthetic  grounds  would  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  settled  that  imder  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  State  heffB- 
lature  can  take  private  property  for  public  use  without  compensation, 
and  under  this  amendment  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
frequently  held  unconstitutional  State  legislation  purporting  to  be  enacted 
under  the  police  power,  which  it  held  was  not  justified  imder  that  power 
but  was  in  fact  a  taking  of  private  property.    That  court  has  shown 
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great  deference  to  decisions  of  the  State  courts  that  State  statutes  were 
within  the  police  power  on  the  ground  that  the  State  court  best  knew 
local  conditions.  The  court  might  therefore  be  influenced  by  an  express 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  as  a  definition  of  the  proper  scope 
of  the  police  power.  It  might  be  argued  in  oppositioD  that  the  fact  that 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  necessary  showed  that 
within  the  police  power  as  ordinarily  defined,  regulation  for  ssthetic 
reasons  alone  is  invalid;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
might  well  decide  that  until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  adopted  modifying  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Foui^ 
teenth  Amendment,  it  would  be  bound  to  declare  UDConstitutional  le^B- 
iation  which  it  felt  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  poUce  power  as  ordinarily 
defined,  even  though  the  State  Constitution  has  been  expressly  amended 
to  permit  it.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  decided  that 
regulation  solely  for  aesthetic  reasons  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  those 
who  advocate  such  regulation  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  a 
favorable  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  if  restrictiona 
in  the  State  Constitution  were  removed.' 

3.  Regulation  under  the  Right  of  Eminent  Domain,  by  Excess 
Condemnation,  and  by  the  Levy  of  Betterments. 

Thus  far,  this  bulletin  has  discussed  the  regulation  of  bill- 
boards under  the  police  power  and  under  the  authority  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution — in  other  words,  regulation 
without  compensation.  A  third  method  of  controlling  billboards 
is  by  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  This  power  of 
eminent  domain  gives  the  State  the  right  to  take  any  property 
for  a  public  purpose  provided  that  compensation  is  given  to  the 
owner,  and  it  may  in  that  way  condemn  billboard  locations. 
It  is  settled  in  this  State  that  public  money  may  be  expended 
for  Ksthetic  purposes,  and  hence  a  municipality  may  protect 
its  public  places  in  that  way.    But  it  is  a  very  expensive  way. 

In  some  States  there  has  been  given  to  the  authorities  the 
power  of  excess  condemnation.  (See  Bulletin  No.  19.)  This 
may  be  defined  as  the  right  of  the  State  or  the  city,  in  making 
improvements,  to  purchase  the  property  bordering  the  improve- 
ment with  the  right  of  subsequent  resale  with  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  purchaser.  This  is  an  effective  power  since 
it  not  only  secures  to  the  city  the  increment  arising  from  the 
improvement,  but  also  allows  the  city  to  protect  the  improved 
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area  from  future  disfigurement  and  exploitation  by  iadividuab. 
The  right  to  exercise  excess  condemnation  involves  the  premise 
that  the  taking  be  in  connection  with  a  public  purpose;  and  ia 
the  last  instance  the  courts  may  have  to  decide  upon  what  is  a 
public  use.  The  presumption,  however,  is  always  in  favor  of  the 
act  and  it  will  not  often  be  questioned.  The  protection  of  parks 
and  parkways  has  been  deemed  such  a  public  use,  and  restric- 
tions, whether  for  proper  light  or  even  for  sesthetic  reasons 
alone,  will  usually  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  Very  often  after  an 
improvement  is  completed,  there  are  left  at  advantageous  points 
near  the  improvement  various  odd-shaped  lots  too  small  for  any 
building.  These  are  seized  by  the  ever-watchful  billposter  and 
soon  the  whole  prospect  is  marred  by  unsightly  boardings 
pushed  to  the  very  boundary  of  the  area  which  the  public  has 
tried  to  make  beautiful.  Under  its  right  of  excess  condemna- 
tion the  city  may  purchase  all  odd  lots  and  save  them  from 
any  such  use,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  city's  power  in  this 
regard  is  not  too  closely  circumscribed  in  the  matter  of  con- 
demning excess  property.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  restricted  to 
somewhat  narrow  limits. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  that  the  whole  value  of  land  for  a 
billboard  privilege  is  due  to  the  construction  of  a  public  work, 
such  as  a  park  or  boulevard.  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  the  Taxation  of  Signs  suggested  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
namely,  that  a  betterment  could  be  assessed  upon  the  property 
adjoining  the  improvement,  the  value  of  which  theoretically 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  property  right  of  erecting  a  bill- 
board upon  that  land.  This  property  right  could  then  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  through  its  power  of  condemnation.  The 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  owner 
for  the  condemnation  of  his  billboard  right  should  be  made 
equal  to  the  betterment  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  State; 
then  the  sums  would  offset  each  other,  so  that  no  money  need 
pass,  and  moreover,  the  property  would  he  perpetually  free 
from  billboards.  In  order  that  no  net  loss  should  fall  upon 
either  party,  the  amounts  charged  for  the  betterment  and  for 
the  taking  should  be  determined  by  the  same  jury  at  a  single 
trial. 
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4.     Regulation  of  Billboards  by  Taxation. 

A  means  of  regulating  billboards  is  offered  by  billboard 
taxation.  The  imposition  of  a  tax  tends  to  reduce  the  number 
of  billboards  and  enables  the  city  to  regulate  more  effectively 
their  size,  construction,  location  and  general  character.  Most 
of  the  commissions  which  have  investigated  the  subject  advise 
some  such  measure,  and  the  American  Civic  Association  has 
endorsed  taxation  as  a  fair  and  effective  method  of  regula- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  state-wide  system  of  taxation  would  have 
advantages  over  a  local  tax  so  far  as  its  fair  administration  is 
concerned,  A  State  authority  could  more  easily  levy  taxes 
upon  advertisements  in  railroad  and  electric  cars. 

San  Francisco  has  levied  a  progressive  tax  upon  billboards  in 
proportion  to  their  gross  earnings,  which  must  be  reported  to 
the  city  four  times  a  year.  Other  cities  have  attempted  to  tax 
the  boards  at  so  much  per  square  foot;  but  here  in  most  cases 
the  tax  has  been  so  heavy  that  the  courts  have  declared  it 
confiscatory.  For  example,  a  license  fee  of  fifty  cents  per 
square  foot  on  all  existing  signs  beyond  a  certain  size  and 
height  was  held  unreasonable  because  the  proprietor  of  the  bill- 
board would  pay  under  it  nearly  twice  its  gross  income. 
(Chicago  V.  Gunning  System  (1905),  214  111.  628.) 

The  Major's  Billboard  Advertising  Commission  (New  York) 
in  its  report  in  1913  recommended  a  progressive  tax  varying 
(1)  with  the  size  of  the  sign  and  (2)  with  the  height  of  the 
sign  above  street  level.  It  further  suggested  that  an  illumin- 
ated sign  which  was  visible  both  day  and  night  should  have 
its  rate  doubled. 

The  various  problems  which  the  taxation  of  billboards  would 
present  in  this  Commonwealth  were  considered  at  length  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Taxation  of  Signs.  The  report  of  this 
Commission  on  the  subject  is  too  technical  for  complete  elucida- 
tion in  a  short  summary,  and  anyone  interested  in  the  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  report  itself.  A  general  survey  of  the 
findings  made,  however,  may  well  be  included  here,  since  they 
bear  directly  upon  the  conditions  to  be  met  with  in  this  State. 
As  to  regulation  by  taxation,  the  Commission  said: 
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Under  the  Constitution  of  MassachusettB  the  Legislature  m&y  levy 
either  property  tanes  or  excises.  Property  taxes  must  be  both  reaaonable 
and  proportional.  Excises  need  only  be  reasonable.  Excises  can  be  levied 
only  on  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  other  "commodities."  The 
word  "commodity,"  however,  has  been  given  a  very  broad  interpretation 
in  this  State.  Most  of  our  excises  are  levied  upon  what  our  courts  call 
"commodities." 

Property  Taxatiori. -^  Outdoor  advertisii^  devices  are  now  taxable 
as  either  real  or  personal  property.  The  value  of  land  for  taxation  in- 
cludes its  value  aa  a  site  for  such  devices,  and  if  this  is  its  most  valuable 
use,  its  value  for  such  purpose  should  be  the  assessed  valuation.  (Essex 
Company  v.  Lawrence,  214  Mass.  79,  90.)  Ordinarily,  however,  this  is 
not  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  land,  and  no  additional  site  value  could 
be  assessed  because  the  land  is  used  for  outdoor  advertising  while  await- 
ing development.  The  value  of  the  outdoor  advertising  device  as  a  struc- 
ture may  be  assessed  separately  like  a  building,  but  this  value  is  usually 
insignificant.  If  the  device  attached  to  land  or  buildings  is  legally  per- 
sonal property,  it  may  be  assessed  as  such  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  special  property  tax  on  such  devices  can  be  enacted 
in  this  State,  because  such  a  tax  would  be  disproportional. 

Excises.  —  It  was  strongly  urged  at  the  hearii^  that  outdoor  adver- 
tising could  be  taxed  under  a  special  excise,  and  it  was  implied  from  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  speakers  toward  the  subject  that  they  desired  to 
have  such  advertising  devices  taxed  out  of  existence.  .  .  . 

The  limitatfbns  on  the  enactment  of  excises  in  Massachusetts  are 
decidedly  uncertain.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  themselves  when 
they  last  fully  discussed  the  subject,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  196 
Mass.  603,  were  hopelessly  divided  on  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  such  limitations  can  be  laid  down.  If  a  sign  is  real  estate,  however, 
it  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  be  taxed  as  goods,  wares  or  merchandise;  and 
although  the  word  "commodity"  has  been  broadly  interpreted  to  permit 
this  Stete  to  enact  excises  which  were  customary  from  the  earliest  times 
here,  and  have  always  been  permitted  aa  excises  under  less  rigid  restric- 
tions in  other  States,  it  could  hardly  be  stretehed  to  include  anything 
that  was  really  real  estate.  Moreover,  any  excise  that  is  in  substance 
a  property  tax  will  be  treated  by  the  courts  as  such  regardless  of  what  it 
is  called.  Excises  on  public  service  corporations  measured  by  leimlih  of 
rails  and  pipes  have  been  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  they  were  really 
property  taxes.  (Pittsburg  Ry.  Co.  v.  Pittsbui^,  211  Pa.  479.)  As  a 
property  tax,  any  special  tax  on  outdoor  advertising  devices  would  be 
unconstitutional  because  not  proportional.  It  is  possible  that  an  excise 
on  some  privilege  connected  with  such  devices,  such  as  the  transfer  of 
them,  could  be  sustained.  The  question  there  woidd  be  whether  the 
isolation  of  outdoor  advertising  devices  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  an  excise  on  their  transfer,  not  apphcable  to  transfers  of  other 
kinds  of  property,  would  be  a  reasonable  classification,  like  a  separate  ^ 
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classification  of  certificates  of  stock  in  corporations  and  associationB,  or 
a  classification  based  on  an  immaterial  circumstance  like  the  separation 
of  sales  plus  a  trading  stamp  from  all  other  sales.  (O'Keefe  v.  Somerville, 
190  Mass.  110,  112.)  It  seems  probable  tbat  such  a  classification  would 
be  held  unconstitutional.  It  would  certainly  afford  justification  for  the 
contention  that  the  real  purpose  was  not  to  raise  revenue  by  taxation 
but  to  avoid  constitutional  limitations  preventing  extermination  of 
billboards  by  regulation. 

Occupation  and  License  Taxes.  —  A  license  tax  is  doubtless  pennisaible 
as  an  excise  under  the  State  Constitution.  Even  the  judges  who  favored 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  right  to  levy  excises  on 
commodities  recognized  that  a  license  tax  might  be  imposed  upon  an 
occupation  which  the  State  might  regulate.  "There  is  a  large  class  of 
occupations  in  regard  to  which  the  State  may  well  legislat*  by  regulation 
in  the  public  interest  and  they  frequently  have  been  subjected  to  excise 
taxes  in  this  Commonwealth  and  elsewhere.  Attomej-s  at  law,  auctioneers, 
tavern  keepers  and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  are  among  those  engaged 
in  occupations  of  this  class."  (Opinion  of  Justices,  196  Mass.  603,  625.) 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  regulation  seems  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  the  police  power. 

It  is  well  settled  under  other  Constitutions,  however,  that  a  license  tax, 
unless  levied  on  a  business  that  can  be  wholly  prohibited  under  the  police 
power,  must  be  limited  approximately  to  the  cost  of  regulation  (Gajnor  v. 
Roll,  75  At.  179  (N.J.)  );  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  decision  under  our 
State  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
a  license  tax,  justified  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  police  power,  to  avoid 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  requiring  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  must  not  exceed  approximately  the  cost  of  regulation.  (At- 
lantic, etc.,  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  190  U.  S.  160,  164.) 

If  the  business  licensed  is  one  which  the  State  under  the  police  power 
may  wholly  prohibit,  such  as  the  liquor  business,  so-called  license  fees 
required  as  a  condition  of  carrying  it  on  may  exceed  the  cost  of  r^ulation 
even  if  justified  under  the  police  power  and  not  as  a  revenue  measure. 
(Gray,  Limitation  of  the  Taxing  Power,  Sec.  1452;  Howes  v.  Maxwell,  157 
Mass.  333,  334.)  This  exception  does  not  concern  us  here,  for  it  is  plain 
that  under  our  present  Constitution  outdoor  advertising  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  (Brj'an  v.  Chester,  212  Pa.  259.)  A  license  tax  owing 
to  this  constitutional  limitation  would  probably  in  no  way  satisfy  the 
advocates  of  taxation. 

Apart  from  license  taxes,  justified  rather  under  the  police  power  than 
under  the  taxing  power,  the  only  possibihty  is  an  occupation  tax  upon  the 
business  of  outdoor  advertising.  If  upheld  by  our  own  Supreme  Court 
under  the  clause  permitting  an  excise  on  commodities,  it  clearly  would  be 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  it  has  been  decided 
several  times  that  occupation  taxes  enacted  by  the  States  are  not  repug* 
nant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  very  broad  powers  as  to  the 
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rate  and  method  of  assessment  have  been  upheld.  The  only  limitation  is 
that  the  Court  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  the  method  of  classification 
adopted  could  not  have  been  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Legislature.  Claa- 
Bifications  within  an  occupation  based  on  the  amount  of  business  done  with 
a  different  rate  of  tax  for  each  class  and  even  with  progressive  rates  have 
been  upheld  in  occupation  taxes  as  in  inheritance  taxes.  CBradley  v.  Rich- 
mond, 227  TJ.  S.  477;  Clark  v.  TitusviUe,  184  U.  S.  32S,  334;  Quong  Wing 
V.  Kirkendall,  223  U.  S.  59,  62,  64;  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  v.  Brickell, 
34  Sup,  Ct.  Rep.  493,  497;  Oliio  Tax  Cases,  34  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  372,  376.) 

If  an  excise  on  this  occupation  can  be  levied  in  this  State,  it  would  seem 
from  the  language  of  some  of  our  decisions  that  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty with  the  question  of  classification  or  measure  or  rate  of  tax.  (Conn, 
Insurance  Co.  v.  Comm.,  133  Mass.  161;  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Comm.,  199  Mass.  96,  98.)  If  the  Pennsylvania  decision  above  referred 
to  is  followed,  however,  it  might  be  impossible  to  levy  an  occupation  tax 
the  rate  of  which  should  be  measured  by  the  sise  of  the  billboards. 

A  license  fee  of  50  cents  per  square  foot  on  all  existing  signs  beyond  a 
certain  siie  and  height  was  held  unreasonable  because  the  proprietor  of  the 
billboard  would  pay  under  it  nearly  twice  its  gross  income.  (Chicago  v. 
Gunning  System,  214  111.  628.) 

It  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  predict  what  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  would  say  as  to  the  validity  under  the  State  Con* 
stitution  of  an  occupation  tax  limited  to  outdoor  advertising.  It  is  not 
clear  from  the  Opinion  of  the  Justices  in  196  Mass.  603  that  even  thow 
who  favored  strict  construction  meant  to  limit  the  right  of  the  State  to 
levy  an  occupation  tax  under  the  clause  permitting  excises  on  commodi- 
ties. The  court  was  then  specifically  considering  an  excise  on  the  commod- 
ity of  transfer  of  title  to  shares  of  stock  in  corporations  and  associations. 
Judges  Knowlton,  Morton  and  Braley  recogniied  that  some  occupation 
taxes  might  be  assessed.  It  is  possible  that  they  would  have  held,  if  tbe 
question  had  been  before  them,  that  such  an  excise  could  only  be  levied  on 
occupations  which  derived  some  privilege  from  the  State,  or  must  be 
treated  as  identical  with  a  license  tax  upon  a  business  that  could  be  regu- 
lated. They  mentioned  attome.\-s,  auctioneers  and  innkeepers  as  engaged 
in  occupations  that  had  been  subjected  to  such  excises.  A  few  lines  above 
they  said,  "an  excise  tax,  under  our  Constitution,  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
the  mere  exercise  of  a  natural  right  which  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  gov- 
ernmental regulation."  (106  Mass.  603,  625.)  Judges  Hammond,  Loring 
and  Sheldon,  who  took  the  broad  ^-iew  of  the  power  conferred  by  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  held  that  under  it  the  Legislature  had  the  same 
power  to  le\-y  excises  as  the  Legislature  of  Xew  York  or  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States.  (196  Mass.  618.)  If  this  view  is  sustained  there  is 
undoubted  power  to  \e\y  such  an  occupation  tax.  Judge  Rugg,  who 
differed  from  all  the  others,  said  nothing  which  throws  light  on  tuB  views 
on  this  particular  subject.     (190  Mass.  619.) 
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In  the  previous  decieionB  of  the  court  there  h&ve  been  noticeable  swings 
on  the  one  hand  toward  strict  construction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  toward 
Uberal  conetniction  of  this  clause.  The  earliest  important  decision  laid 
down  a  Uberal  interpretation.  (Portland  Bank  r.  Apthorp,  12  Mass.  252, 
254.)  Judge  Knowlton  and  his  associates  thought  this  had  been  limited 
by  the  case  of  Gleason  v.  McKay,  134  Mass.  419,  424,  as  followed  in 
O'Keefe  V. Somerville,  190  Mass.  no,  112.  (196  Mass.  629.)  Theproblem 
is  one  of  interpretation  of  the  word  "commodity,"  to  which  a  somewhat 
strained  interpretation  has  always  been  given  in  this  State  in  order  to 
justify  taxes  which  had  been  customary.  The  only  limitation  on  an  excise 
on  a  commodity  is  that  it  shall  be  reasonable,  but  the  courts  seem  to  have 
treated  the  definition  of  the  word  "commodity"  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  word  "reasonable"  as  substantially  the  same  |s«blem. 

V.  Conclusion. 
The  Commission  on  the  Taxation  of  Signs  did  not  feel  able 
to  recommend  any  special  tax  that  would  positively  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  under  the  present  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Within  certain  limits  regulation  was  found  to  be 
possible,  and  the  Commission  presented  a  draft  of  a  bill  de- 
signed to  give  effect  to  such  action.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended, however,  as  the  most  advisable  step  to  be  taken,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  already  cited  conferring  upon  the 
General  Court  full  power  and  authority  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

Note.  —  Since  the  foregoing  account  was  prepared  the 
Constitutional  Conveation  of  Massachusetts  submitted  to  the 
people  the  following  amendment  and  it  was  ratified  November 
5,  1918: 

Advertising  on  public  ways,  in  public  places  and  on  private  property 
within  public  view  may  be  regulated  and  restricted  by  law. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


The  endeavors  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  dangers  incident 
to  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  have  found  expression  in  a  mass  of 
legislation  which  in  its  main  features  may  be  reduced  to  three 
general  types  expressed  in  the  words  restriction,  prohibition, 
and  monopoly. 

I.    Restrictive  Legislation. 

Since  colonial  days  the  selling  of  liquor,  especially  by  the 
drink,  has  been  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  a  business 
which  for  the  public  good  should  be  subject  to  restricttoas  and 
extraordinary  taxation.  The  regulative  measures  adopted  in 
the  early  days  were  chiefly  designed  to  curb  disorder  arising 
from  public  intoxication  and  to  provide  a  convenient  source  of 
revenue;  but  they  contained  in  principle  the  germ  of  legislation 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  present-day  elaborate  license  sys- 
tems that  set  the  liquor  traffic  apart  from  all  other  business  and 
subject  it  to  particular  authority,  specific  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, as  well  as  to  heavy  taxation. 

The  modern  development  of  license  laws  followed  upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  early  experiments  with  prohibition.  The 
consciousness  of  the  drink  evil,  which  had  been  awakened  during 
the  first  general  temperance  movement  and  the  subsequent 
agitation  for  prohibition,  made  it  impossible  to  return  to  the 
former  loose  ways  of  private  liquor  selling.  In  Massachusetts 
this  development  occurred  after  two  experiments  with  prohibi- 
tion (1852-1868;  1869-1875).  Since  that  time  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  as  well  as  of  other  States  have  continuously 
been  modified  or  expanded  but  with  few  additions  of  vital 
principles. 

The  liquor  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  other  States,  has  centered  about  these  particular  ques- 
tions: (I)  Taxation;    (2)  The  limiting  and  classifying  of  li- 
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censes;  (3)  Licensing  authorities;  (4)  General  restrictions  upon 
selling;  (5)  Local  option,  or  permitting  the  local  community  to 
choose  between  license  and  prohibition. 

t.  Taxation. 
Although  the  taxation  of  licenses  to  sell  liquor  had  long  been 
recognized  as  an  important  source  of  revenue,  the  theory 
gained  ground  in  the  early  eighties  that  the  imposition  of  as 
high  fees  as  the  traffic  can  bear  would  prove  a  means  of  stop- 
ping excesses  and  promote  order,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
higher  the  fee  the  greater  would  be  the  likelihood  of  weeding 
out  sellers  of  little  financial  responsibility  and  inferior  standing 
and  of  placing  a  natural  limitation  on  licensed  places.  The  high 
license  system,  so  called,  was  adopted  as  such  by  Massachu- 
setts in  18SS,  and  is  in  force  tonday  under  various  forms  in  most 
of  the  States  that  legalize  liquor  selling. 

$.     The  Limiting  and  Classijication  of  Licenses. 

Coupled  with  the  question  of  high  fees  has  always  been  that 
of  classifying  licenses  primarily  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  a  proper  differentiation  of  the  various  kinds  of  traffic 
in  liquor  in  the  interests  of  public  morality.  Among  measures 
intended  to  safeguard  the  public  may  be  mentioned  those 
adopted  to  prevent  others  than  the  legalized  retailers  from 
dispensing  liquor  as  a  beverage,  to  divorce  the  bottle  and 
"growler"  trade  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants  by  the  drink,  to 
permit  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors  alone  at  a  reduced  fee,  etc. 

The  Klassachusetts  high  license  act  of  1888  contained  a 
clause  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  to  be  issued  to  retailers 
in  proportion  to  population  (1  to  500  inhabitants  in  Boston, 
and  1  to  1,000  inhabitants  elsewhere  in  the  State).  This  statu- 
tory limitation  of  selling  privileges  has  come  into  wide  use  in 
license  States  and  in  some  places  is  accomplished  through  the 
adoption  of  local  regulations. 

3.    Licensing  Authorities. 

The  choice  of  licensing  authorities  has  invariably  been  one 

of  the  most  controverted  points  in  liquor  legislation.    On  the 

one  side  has  been  demanded  the  selection  of  men  as  suchauthor- 
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ities  who  are  above  suspicion  of  selfish  or  political  motives,  en- 
dowed with  sufEcient  power  to  enforce  the  laws  fairly  and  hav- 
ing as  their  foremost  purpose  to  protect  public  interests.  On 
the  other  side  has  been  sought  greater  freedom  for  the  traffic 
and -the  escape  from  onerous  restrictions.  After  experimenting 
with  numerous  licensing  bodies,  Massachusetts  has  placed  the 
power  to  license  liquor  dealers  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Governor  for  Boston;  vests  it  in 
boards  appointed  by  mayors  for  other  municipalities,  and  in  the 
selectmen  for  the  towns.  Within  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
law  these  authorities  have  a  wide  discretion  in  selecting  appli- 
cants for  licenses,  approving  saloon  places,  and  in  revoking  or 
suspending  privileges  for  infraction  of  regulations,  etc. 

Other  States  have  adopted  different  tj-pes  of  licensing  authori- 
ties Thus  New  York  has  a  State  commissioner  who  through  his 
deputies  and  agents  has  full  charge  of  all  liquor  licenses  This 
system  has  fiscal  purposes  for  its  aim  rather  than  the  careful 
selection  of  licensees  and  a  constant  supervision  of  their  activi- 
ties. In  Pennsylvania,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  are  the  licensing  authorities,  enjoy  full  power  to  grant 
or  revoke  privileges  as  public  interest  may  demand,  and  transact 
all  matters  relating  to  the  traffic  in  open  court.  In  some  States 
(Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  etc.)  State  licensing  boards  exist;  but 
the  function  of  awarding  liquor  privileges  has  for  the  greater 
part  been  exercised  by  city  councils,  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, or  other  locally  chosen  political  bodies. 

J,.  General  Restridiom  upon  Selling. 
Of  the  almost  innumerable  restrictions  with  which  it  has  been 
sought  from  time  to  time  to  surround  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
principal  ones  that  have  survived  in  Massachusetts  legislation 
forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors  and  intoxicated  per- 
sons, regulate  the  hours  of  sale,  and  the  location  (away  from 
school  houses  and  churches)  and  interior  arrangements  of  sa- 
loons; prohibit  gambling  and  the  emploj-ment  of  minors,  and 
aim  to  divorce  liquor  selling  from  prostitution-  A  great  deal  of 
restrictive  legislation  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
much  has  not  been  really  useful  in  bettering  the  conditions 
under  which  liquors  may  be  sold. 
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5.  Local  Option. 
In  1S81  Massachusetts  adopted  the  principle  of  local  option, 
under  which  each  municipality  and  town  is  called  upon  annu- 
ally to  decide  by  majority  vote  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall 
be  legalized  during  the  ensuing  year  or  not.  The  value  of  the 
principle  of  local  option  when  applied  to  rural  places  and  small 
towns  and  certain  municipalities,  particularly  to  those  near  a 
licensed  center,  has  long  been  vindicated  by  experience.  Its 
success,  where  there  is  a  constant  shifting  from  license  to  no 
license  and  vice  versa,  or  where  the  laws  against  illegal  selling 
are  badly  enforced,  is  indifferent.  Nearly  all  States  under  li- 
cense have  some  form  of  local  option.  In  most  instances  the 
vote  is  taken  by  county  units  upon  petition  of  a  stated  propor- 
tion of  the  legal  voters  at  special  elections,  and  the  decision 
thus  arrived  at  stands  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  selection 
of  the  county  as  a  local  option  unit  has  proved  a  convenient 
and  effective  entering  wedge  for  state-wide  prohibition. 

6.  Repression  the  General  Policy. 
The  keynote  of  American  liquor  legislation  is  repression;  and 
the  Massachusetts  high-license  system,  which  takes  high  rank 
among  others  of  its  kind,  forms  no  exception.  The  opponents 
of  license  have  steadfastly  refused  to  countenance  efforts  pui^ 
porting  to  remove  some  of  the  fundamental  defects  inherent  in 
the  American  systems  of  private  liquor  selling  for  private  profit 
on  the  ground  that  the  traffic  is  in  itself  immoral,  and  that 
whatsoever  would  surround  it  with  more  respectability  would 
also  insure  its  greater  permanency.  Thus  it  has  come  to  be 
that  the  progressively  stringent  license  regulations  remain 
largely  repressive  and  are  directed  against  drink-selling  as  an 
institution  rather  than  at  the  drink  evil  itself.  They  3er\-e  more 
or  less  to  eliminate  certain  excesses,  but  are  not  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants. How  profoundly  it  has  affected  the  character  of  the 
hquor  traffic  that  the  pivotal  question  in  dealing  with  it  has 
been  whether  it  should  be  legalized  or  suppressed,  may  easily 
be  inferred. 
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II.  Prohibition. 
1.  The  Growth  of  Prohibition. 
In  general,  American  liquor  legislation  has  offered  no  other 
alternative  to  restrictive  license  laws  than  prohibition.  The 
movement  for  prohibition,  which  began  in  the  State  of  Maine 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
By  1890  the  following  States,  in  the  order  named,  had  adopted 
some  form  of  prohibition:  Maine,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
early  experiments  with  prohibition  proved  short-lived  in  a 
number  of  States,  although  in  several  they  lasted  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  how  far  the  policy  was  practicable.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Massachusetts  had  more  than  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence with  it,  while  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  had  many 

From  1890  until  about  1900  the  prohibition  movement  re- 
mained largely  dormant.  Then  it  was  revived,  particularly  in 
the  South,  and  soon  these  States  were  added  to  the  prohibi- 
tion column:  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  Still  more  recently  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Iowa,  Arkansas,  Idaho  and  South  Carolina  have  enacted 
prohibition  laws.  At  the  November  elections  of  1916  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  adopted  prohibition  by  a  popular  vote, 
while  Florida  and  Utah  chose  gubernatorial  candidates  pledged 
to  prohibition.  Since  that  time,  Indiana  and  New  Hampshire 
have  turned  to  prohibition  through  legislative  enactment 
without  a  popular  vote. 

Self-evidently,  during  the  long  years  of  agitation  the  enact- 
ment of  prohibition  has  been  attempted  innumerable  times  in 
different  States  and  failed  of  acceptance. 

The  rapid  gains  for  prohibition  in  the  most  recent  years 
could  probably  not  have  been  made  except  by  the  aid  of 
thoroughly  organized  and  powerful  forces  behind  the  movement 
which  formerly  were  in  large  part  lacking.     The  method  has 
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been  pursued  in  many  cases  of  first  securing  local  prohibitioD 
by  counties,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these  has  been 
made  dr>'  to  attempt  state-wide  prohibition  through  popukr 
vote,  ^liile  the  means  employed  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
prohibition  in  the  opinion  of  some  has  not  always  been  con- 
ducive to  a  free  expression  of  the  popular  will,  one  most 
read  in  its  widespread  acceptance,  especially  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  haif,  a  strong  protest  against  the  saloon  and  the  e\'ils 
associated  with  it.  How  far  this  protest  is  s>'nonymou3  with 
a  desire  for  personal  abstinence  is  not  yet  clear. 

2.  The  Difficulties  of  Enforcement. 
The  failure  of  prohibition  to  achieve  notable  success  in  the 
earlier  periods  accounts  in  most  instances  for  its  repeal  where 
this  took  place,  as  for  instance  in  Massachusetts.  The  diffi- 
culties everywhere  attending  enforcement  of  the  law,  which  in 
some  instances  seem  insuperable,  have  had  their  root  partly 
in  local  politics,  partly  in  a  lax  public  opinion,  and  partly  in 
the  ease  with  which  intoxicants  have  been  obtainable  from 
outside  of  the  prohibition  area.  More  than  this,  prohibition 
for  its  complete  success  is  said  by  its  advocates  to  require  a 
prohibition  state  of  mind  in  the  general  population,  which  con- 
fessedly has  been  absent  in  numerous  instances.  Of  recent 
years  It  has  been  sought  to  remedy  this  condition  by  direct 
legislation.  Freedom  to  import  intoxicants  for  private  use  has 
gradually  been  restricted  and  finally  abolished  by  so-called 
"bone-drj'  amendments"  that  have  been  adopted  in  several 
States,  and  which  go  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to  forbid  the  pur- 
chase of  any  alcoholic  liquors  even  for  sacramental  and  medical 
purposes.  This  new  legislation  has  been  facilitated  by  a  Fed- 
eral act  which  became  operative  July  1,  1917,  imder  which  no 
one  may  cause  intoxicants  to  be  transported  into  any  State  or 
Territory  if  such  transportation  would  violate  the  law  of  the 
State  or  Territory  concerned.'  By  means  of  this  Federal  act 
it  thus  becomes  possible  for  any  State  to  exclude  the  importa- 
tion of  all  alcoholic  liquor  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  trans- 
portation,  and   thus  to   secure   the   thorough   enforcement   of 
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prohibition  within  its  borders  in  case  public  opinion  demands 
it.  These  newest  adjuncts  to  the  legal  machinery  in  the  war- 
fare against  alcohol  have  not  yet  undergone  any  real  test,  but 
should  eventually  prove  the  final  measure  of  the  practicabil- 
ity of  actual  prohibition.  Until  the  present  time  no  prohibi- 
tion State  can  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
supply  of  liquor,  although  under  honest  attempts  at  enforce- 
ment the  quantity  accessible  may  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
In  view  of  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  convincing  way  of 
gauging  the  extent  to  which  a  community  has  become  free 
from  alcohol  and  how  this  is  socially  reflected.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  with  the  abolition  of  the  saloon 
and  all  that  it  stands  for,  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  prohibition  in  its 
real  sense,  for  self-evidently  alcoholism  may  flourish  with  little 
check  so  long  as  its  source  has  not  been  stopped.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  where  liquor  is  easily  obtainable  through  private 
importation  and  where  illicit  selling  flourishes,  the  possible  ad- 
vantages from  a  prohibition  policy  are  not  appreciable. 

3.     The  Argument  on  Prohihition. 

The  general  arguments  upon  which  the  plea  for  prohibition 
is  made  are:  (1)  that  alcohol  in  all  forms  and  even  in  small 
doses  is  injurious  to  the  human  body;  (2)  that  alcohol  is  the 
direct  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism,  insanity,  crime, 
disease,  and  social  disorders  of  various  kinds;  (3)  that  the  use 
of  intoxicants  represents  an  enormous  waste  in  money  and  ma- 
terials; and  (4)  that  the  liquor  traflSc  is  a  main  source  of 
political  corruption. 

The  opponents  of  prohibition  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
trade,  while  affirming  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  contend  that  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicants  is  not  injurious  to  the  adult  body, 
and  that  the  remedy  against  abuse  does  not  lie  in  complete 
prohibition  but  in  the  suppression  of  the  more  injurious  alco- 
holic beverages  and  a  wiser  legislation  concerning  the  production 
and  sale  of  the  others.  They  also  aver  that  so  far  prohibition 
has  not  resulted  in  actual  "bone-dryness"  in  any  State;  that 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  alcohol  of  the  most  noxious 
kind  can  be  produced  will  make  its  exclusion  impossible  so 
long  as  the  appetite  for  it  remains;    that  the  temptation  to 
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make  money  easily  through  illicit  distillation  will  prove  stronger 
than  the  fear  of  the  law;  that  prohibition  cannot  thus  remove 
the  curse  of  alcoholism;  and  that  prohibition  unenforced  in- 
evitably breeds  corruption  and  is  a  menace  to  government. 

Both  sides  appeal  to  science  in  proof  of  their  contentions  and 
adduce  other  evidence  in  support  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
Meanwhile,  the  prohibition  question  has  become  firmly  en- 
trenched in  politics;  and  where  prohibition  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution  or  statutes  of  a  State,  the  matter  of 
enforcing  the  laws  frequently  plays  an  important  part  in  local 
politics.  Out  of  the  generations  of  experience  with  prohibition 
the  truth  has  emerged  that  sumptuary  legislation  cannot  be 
vindicated  unless  it  is  backed  by  a  strong  public  opinion  — 
unless  a  prohibition  state  of  mind  rallies  to  its  support.  The 
new  theory  that  such  a  state  of  mind  can  be  dispensed  with 
provided  a  sufficient  legal  power  can  be  invoked  is  yet  to  be 
tested. 

To  date,  the  effect  of  prohibition  upon  the  consumption  of 
liquor  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the 
general  efficacy  of  outlawing  intoxicants.  The  latest  official 
returns  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Office  do  not 
point  to  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in 
spite  of  the  large  accessions  of  dry  territory  in  recent  years; 
and  what  decline,  if  any,  will  follow  from  the  further  spread  of 
prohibition  and  the  enforcement  of  the  newest  legal  devices, 
cannot  safely  be  predicted  in  advance. 

III.  MoxopoLV  Control  of  Liquor  Selung. 
1.  The  South  Carolina  Dhpetaary  Sysiem. 
Except  for  isolated  and  brief  experiments,  this  country'  has 
had  to  choose  between  the  two  forms  of  legislation  concerning 
the  liquor  traffic  which  have  already  been  discussed.  The 
exceptions  are  the  effort  of  South  Carolina  to  make  liquor  sell- 
ing a  State  monopoly  under  the  so-cailed  dispensarj'  system, 
and  the  local  applications  of  the  same  system  in  a  few  widely 
scattered  communities.  How  ineffective  the  dispensary  system 
proved  to  l)e  in  South  Carolina  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  1901,  while  the  laws  of  the  State  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
individuals  other  than  authorized  dispensers,  of  372  special  li- 
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cense  stamps  issued  in  that  State  by  the  United  States  internal 
revenue  collector,  only  112  were  issued  to  dispensers,  while  260 
were  issued  to  individuals  who  were  selling  contrary  to  law.' 
The  final  failure  of  the  South  Carolina  venture  lay  in  its  affili- 
ation with  State  politics  which  at  last  undermined  its  usefulness 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  power  given  the  State  to 
suppress  the  use  of  intoxicants  was  not  properly  exercised 
toward  that  end,  but  was-  to  some  extent  employed  in  other 
interests.  The  principle  underlying  the  dispensary  system, 
namely,  that  drink-selling  can  be  divorced  from  some  of  its 
gravest  evils  through  the  elimination  of  private  profits  and  the 
utilization  of  a  monopoly  to  counteract  abuse  in  various  ways, 
has  by  no  means  proven  to  be  unsound. 

The  New  Hampshire  act  of  April  17,  1917,  effective  May  1, 
1918,  by  which  prohibition  is  established,  provides  that  such 
liquors  as  are  permitted  to  be  sold  for  medicinal,  sacramental, 
mechanical  or  scientific  purposes  shall  be  sold  only  by  liquor 
agents  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  towns  and  the  mayors  of 
cities,  and  such  agents  are  required  to  purchase  their  stocks  of 
liquor  from  State  liquor  agents  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  prices  at  which  liquors  may  be  sold  are  to  be  fixed  by 
the  mayor  and  selectmen,  and  so  far  as  possible  they  are  to  be 
so  fixed  "as  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  agency  and  leave  no 
profit."  Such  profits  as  may  accrue  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury. 

3.     The  Gothenburg  System. 

European  experience,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time 
(the  Gothenbuig  company  system  as  exemplified  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  on  a  limited  scale  in  Great  Britain),  has  demon- 
strated the  great  superiority  of  certain  forms  of  liquor  monopo- 
lies over  ordinary  license  systems.  Under  the  so-called  com- 
pany system,  private  organizations  are  awarded  by  law  the 
monopoly  sale  of  liquor  under  the  proviso  that  all  profits 
beyond  a  modest  return  on  the  capital  invested  shall  be  re- 
turned in  some  form  to  the  public,  and  that  the  monopoly 
power  shall  be  employed  to  restrict  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants and  in  every  way  to  prevent  abuse.  Coupled  with  this 
method  have  been,  especially  in  Norway,  liberal  provisions  for 
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local  option.  Although  this  system  of  monopoly,  which  is 
applied  solely  to  municipalities,  has  not  taken  in  fermented 
liquors,  their  inclusion  under  it  is  simply  a  question  of  policy 
and  not  of  the  applicability  of  the  fundamental  principle.  The 
stress  of  effort  in  Scandinavian  countries  has  been  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  distilled  spirits,  the  sale  of  which  by  the 
drink  has  been  eliminated  on  every  hand  under  the  company 
r%ime.  In  addition,  it  is  now  generally  required  that  in  order 
to  purchase  distilled  liquors  in  larger  quantities  the  applicant 
must  possess  a  special  license  which  under  law  may  not  be 
given  to  persons  known  to  be  intemperate  or  liable  to  abuse  the 
privilege. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  company  system  are:  (1) 
that  it  has  brought  about  a  steady  and  very  marked  decline  in 
the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  which  is  unparalleled  in 
other  countries,  while  that  of  fermented  liquors  has  not  risen  in 
proportion;  (2)  that  by  eliminating  private  profits  it  remo^-es 
one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  danger  connected  with  the 
sale  of  drink;  (3)  that  it  divorces  liquor  selling  from  politics; 
(4)  that  it  removes  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  desire  for 
private  gain  from  progressive  restrictions  in  the  interests  of 
temperance;  (5)  that  it  secures  the  profits  from  liquor  for 
beneficent  objects  without  affecting  tax  rates;  (6)  that  it  ap- 
peals to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  good  citizens  and  paving  the  way  for  progressive  temper- 
ance legislation. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  company  system  has  proceeded 
is  that  distilled  spirits  are  the  most  prolific  source  of  alcoholism, 
and  therefore  effort  has  centered  upon  hedging  in  their  sale  with 
increasing  restrictions.  It  is  but  the  next  step  to  include  all 
alcoholic  beverages  under  the  same  kind  of  monopoly.  Mean- 
whUe  fermented  liquors  have  been  placed  under  the  progressive 
system  of  taxation  by  which  the  most  alcoholic  are  made  to 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  and  those  under  2.25  per  cent  of 
alcohol  are  exempted  from  taxes.  In  contradistinction  to  this 
method  of  employing  the  taxing  power,  under  our  license  laws 
the  amount  of  the  tax  is  not  affected  by  the  alcoholic  contents  of 
the  beverage  under  consideration,  while  license  fees  are  levied 
upon  the  place  and  not  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  alcoholic 
drinks  sold. 
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States  classified  accordisq  to  their  Methods  of  Regulation  of 
THE  Liquor  Traffic. 

7,    States  which  have  or  have  had  Comliiutianal  Prohibiiion,  icUh  the  Years 
in  which  ii  was  in  Force. 

North  Dakota,  1889- 


Amona,  1915, 1916-' 
Colorado,  1916- 
Florida,  1919- 
Idaho,  1917- 
Kansas,  1880- 
Maine,  1885- 
MichigaD,  1918- 
Nebraska,  1917- 
New  Mexico,  1918- 


Ohio,  1851-1912; '  1919- 

Oklahoma,  1907- 

Oregon,  1916-' 

Rhode  Island,  1886-1889. 

South  Dakota,  1889-1895;  1917- 

West  Vii^ia,  1914- 

Wj-oming,  1920- 


//.     Slaks  which  have  or  have  had 
in  which  it 
Alabama,  1909-1911;  1915- 
Arkansas,  1915- 
Connecticut,  1854-1872. 
Delaware,  1855-1857. 
Georgia,  1907- 
Idaho,  1916-1917. 
llLnois,  1851-1853.' 
Indiana,  1855-1858;  1918- 
lowa,  1855-1894;  1915- 
Kanaas,  1867-1880.' 
Maine.  1851-1853;  1858-1885. 
Massachusetts,   1852-1868;    1869- 

1875. 
Michigan,  1853-1875. 


Statutory  Prohibition,  with  the  Years 
was  in  Force. 


Montana,  1918- 
Nebraska,  1855-1858. 
Nevada,  1918- 
NewHampshke,  1855-1903; 
New  York,  1855-1857. 
North  Carolina,  1909- 
Rhode    Island,    1852-1863; 

1875;  1886-1889. 
South  Carohna,  1915- 
Tennessee,  1909- 
Vermont,  1853-1903;  1927-' 
Vii^inia,  1916- 
Waahington,  1916- 


<  In  Aritoon  ud  Onfon  two  uneodmenU  for  the  pnbibitkiD  of  the  liquor  traffic 

>  The  proTiaion  in  the  Ohio  Conititution  of  lUI  eeeoiB  to  bare  beeo  intended  u  n  p 
mwure,  but  i\M  peculiar  plmnotocy  permitCed  the  eate  of  liquor  to  be  cerried  od  bo 
wu  not  lioeneed. 

'  Thii  itatute  applied  onlr  to  the  relailini  of  liquon  in  qoanlitiee  of  leie  than  one  qui 

■  Tbie  itatuta  applied  only  to  the  laie  ol  liquon  in  uoortuiied  ooontiee. 

'  Thie  ia  not  a  typocnpbical  error.  The  Vermont  itatute  of  WIS  eetsbliehu  prohibili. 
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///.     StnUs  which  have  Locnl  Option,  wilh  Ike  Year  i 
Law  u-as  adopted. 


uhkh  the  PreKtU 


California,  1911- 
Connecticut,  1872- 
Deiaware,  I907-' 
Illinois,  1907- 
Kentucky,  1894- 
Louisiana,  1855- 
MaBsachdsetts,  1875- 
Minnesota,  1905- 


MisBouri,  1887- 
Ohio. 

New  York,  189&- 
Rhode  Island,  1889 
Texas,  1876- 
Utah,  1911- 
Vennont,  1903- 
■fti! 


IV,    States  having  no  Provis 
Maryland.' 
New  Jersey. 

1  Drlinn  hu  eounty  option:  lU  iha  oi 

■  Murylvid  •Uowi  anUin  countn  to  sr 
IB  tb*  ml  o'  tb*  Slate  tbrn  u  do  pnviaioi 


ri/or  Prokibiiion  or  Local  Optio 
I  Pennsylvania. 


:hR  Sutc*  ban  uiiiiumi*J  bar*  ntLtr  muiidpal 

-das  a  local  option  a«  to  tho  nle  of  inlopcapta,  but 
(or  ethai  prohibitioD  ot  local  option. 
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Constitutional  Provisions  coNCEBuiNa  the  Liquok  Traffic. 
Alabama,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  104.    The  Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws  for 
the  cases  enumerated  in  this  section,  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
section  or  article  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  enact 
local  laws  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic;    but  no 
such  local  law  shall  be  enacted  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given 
as  required  in  Section  106  of  this  Constitution. 
Art.  VIII,  Sec.  19L    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
adequate  laws  giving  protection  against  the  evils  arising  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  elections. 
Tbis  sectioD  of  the  Constitution  of  1901  is  substantially  identical  with  Article 
VIII,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  1875.  and  with  Article  VII.  Sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  Constitution  of  18S7. 

Arizona,  Art.  XXllI,  Sec.  1.  Ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxi- 
cating liquor  or  liquors  of  whatever  kind  shall  not  be  manufac- 
tured in  or  introduced  into  the  State  of  Arizona  under  any  pre- 
tense. Every  person  who  sells,  exchanges,  gives,  barters,  or 
disposes  of  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquor 
of  any  kind  to  any  person  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  or  who  mnnu- 
factures,  or  introduces  into,  or  attempts  to  introduce  into  the  State 
of  Arizona  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  two  yeare  and  fined  not  lees  than  twenty-five  dollars  and 
costs  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  and  costs  for  each 
offense;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  amendment  contained  shall 
apply  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  denatured  alcohol. 

Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  by  appropriate  legislation 
provide  for  the  canymg  into  effect  of  this  amendment. 

Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect  on,  and  be  in 
force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1915. 


Originated  by  initiative  petition.  July  2.  1914. 
Adopted  at  the  general  election.  November  3,  1914. 
Effective,  January  1.  1915. 

Art.  XXIV,  Sec.  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  to  receive,  or  cause  to  be  received,  from  without  the 
State  of  Arizona,  for  any  purpose,  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer, 
wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  have  in  his  possession, 
for  any  purpose,  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating 
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liquors  of  any  kind,  which  he  has  introduced  or  caused  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  transport  or  cause  to  be  transported,  within  the  State 
of  Arizona,  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  wine,  or  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind,  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  regu- 
larly ordained  priest  or  clergyman  of  an  established  church  to 
receive,  transport  and  possess  wine  to  be  used  only  for  sacramental 
purposes,  and  provided  further,  that  the  University  of  Arizona, 
through  its  Board  of  Regents,  may  introduce,  receive,  transport 
and  possess  grain  alcohol  for  scientific  uses,  and  may  use  and 
may  distribute  such  alcohol  under  such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions as  said  Board  of  Regents  may  from  time  to  time  adopt,  to 
other  institutions  of  research  and  learning,  for  scientific  uses. 
And  provided  further,  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  intro- 
duction, transportation  and  possession  of  denatured  alcohol. 
Art.  XXIV,  See.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
section  one  of  this  article  or  any  rule  or  regulation  made  there- 
under, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  two  years,  and  fined  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  costs,  and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars  and  costs  for  each  offense ;  and  the  liquors  received, 
transported  or  possessed  in  violation  of  section  one  of  this  article 
or  manufactured,  introduced,  or  disposed  of  in  violation  of  Article 
XXIII  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  by  the  court  ordered  publicly 


OrigiDated  by  initiative  petition,  July  6.  1916. 
Adopted  at  the  general  election,  November  7.  1916. 
Effective,  December  8,  1916. 

Colorado,  Art.  XXII.  From  and  after  the  first  (Ist)  day  of  January, 
1916,  no  |)erson,  association  or  corporation  shall,  within  the  state, 
manufacture  for  sale  or  gift  any  intoxicating  liquors;  and  no 
person,  association  or  corporation  shall  import  into  this  state  any 
intoxicating  liquors  for  sale  or  gift;  and  no  person,  association  or 
corporation  shall,  within  this  state,  sell  or  keep  for  sale  any  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  offer  any  intoxicating  liquors  for  sale,  barter 
or  trade;  Provided,  however.  That  the  handling  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  medicinal  or  sacramental  purposes  may  be  provided  for 
by  statute. 
Art.  XXII,  Sec.  2.  All  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  conflict  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed. 

Originated  by  initiative  petition. 

Adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  November  3.  1914. 

Effective.  January  1,  1916. 

Delaware,  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  1.  The  General  Assembly  may  from  time 
to  time  provide  by  law  for  the  submission  to  the  vote  of  the.  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  or  any  of  them. 
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mentioned  in  Section  2  of  this  Article,  the  question  whether  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  licensed  or 
prohibited  within  the  limits  thereof;  and  in  every  district  in  which 
there  ia  a  majority  against  license,  no  person,  firm  or  coiporation 
shall  thereafter  manufacture  or  sell  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt 
liquors,  except  for  medicinol  or  sacramental  purposes,  within  said 
district,  until  at  a  subsequent  submission  of  such  question  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  shall  be  cast  in  said  district  for  license.  Whenever 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  qualified  electors  in  any  district  named  in  Section 
2  of  this  Article  shall  request  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
license  or  no  license  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  said  dis- 
trict, the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  submission  of 
such  question  to  the  qualified  electors  in  such  district  at  the  next 
general  election  thereafter. 

Art.  XIII,  Sec.  2.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  Sussex  County 
ahall  comprise  one  district,  Kent  County  one  dwtrict,  the  City  of 
Wilmington,  as  its  corporate  limits  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be 
extended,  one  district,  and  the  remaining  part  of  New  Castle 
County  one  district. 

Art.  XIII,  Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  necessary  laws 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  enact  laws 
governing  tiie  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  under 
the  limitation  of  tliis  Article,  and  provide  such  penalties  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  the  same,  —  ConsHlvtion  of  1897. 

Florida,  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  I.  The  manufacture,  sale,  barter  or  exchange  of 
all  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  hquors  and  beverages,  whether  spiritu- 
ous, vinous  or  malt,  are  hereby  forever  prohibited  in  the  State  of 
Rorida,  except  alcohol  for  medical,  scientific  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  wine  for  sacramental  purposes;  the  sale  of  which  alcohol 
and  wine  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Sec.  2.    The  Legislature  shall  enact  suitable  laws  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.    This  article  ahall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1919. 
OriEiaated  in  tho  Lcsislature,  1917. 
Adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  November  5,  1918. 
Effective,  January  1,  1B19. 

Idaho,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  26.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  in  the 
year  1917,  the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  and  transporta- 
tion for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  are  for- 
ever prohibited.  The  legislature  shall  enforce  this  Section  by  all 
needful  legislation. 

OrigiDBted  io  (he  LoRisliLture,  Jatiuuy  20,  1913. 

Adopt«d  tv  the  people,  Novvmlier  7,  1910. 

Effective,  May  1.  1917. 


i- 


Kansas,  Art.  XV,  Sec.  10.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  this  state,  except  for  medical, 
scientific  and  mechanical  purposes. 


Kentucky,  Sec.  59.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special 
acts  concerning  any  of  the  following  subjects,  or  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes,  namely: 

Twenty-tecenth:  To  provide  a  means  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  any  city,  town,  district,  precinct,  or  county,  whether  they  wish 
to  authorize,  regulate  or  prohibit  therein  the  sale  of  vinous,  spiritu- 
ous or  malt  liquors,  or  alter  the  liquor  laws. 

Sec,  60.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  indirectly  enact  any  special 
or  local  act  by  the  repeal  in  part  of  a  general  act,  or  by  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  a  general  act  any  city,  town,  district  or 
county;  but  laws  repealing  local  or  special  acts  may  be  enacted. 
No  law  shall  be  enacted  granting  powers  or  privileges  in  any  esse 
where  the  granting  of  such  powers  or  privileges  shaU  have  been 
provided  for  by  a  general  law,  nor  where  the  Courts  have  juris- 
diction to  grant  the  same  or  to  give  the  relief  asked  for.  No  law, 
except  such  as  relates  to  the  sale,  loan  or  gift  of  vinous,  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  bridges,  turnpikes,  or  other  public  roads,  public 
buildings  or  improvements,  fencing,  running  at  lai^  of  stock, 
matters  pertaining  to  common  schools,  paupers,  and  the  regula- 
tion by  counties,  cities,  towns  or  other  municipahties  of  their  local 
aSairs,  shall  be  enacted  to  take  effect  upon  the  approval  of  any 
other  authority  than  the  General  Assembly,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  61.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  by  general  law,  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  sense  of  the  people  of  any  county,  city,  town,  district 
or  precinct  may  be  taken,  as  to  whether  or  not  spirituous,  vinous 
or  malt  hquors  shall  be  sold,  bartered  or  loaned  therein,  or  the 
sale  thereof  regulated.  But  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  or  to  repeal  any  law  in  force  relating  to  the  sale  or 
gift  of  such  liquors.  All  elections  on  this  question  may  be  held 
on  a  day  other  than  the  regular  election  days.  —  Consfttuh'on  of 
1891. 

Louisiana,  Art.  181.    The  regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  or  spirituous 
liquors  is  declared  a  police  regulation,  and  the  General  Assembly 
may  enact  laws  regulating  their  sale  and  use. 
The  above  article  from  the  Constitution  of  191.')  it  identical  with  Article  ISl 
of  the  CouBtitution  of  180S. 
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Art.  205.  The  General  Assembly  ehall  by  law  forbid  the  giving  or 
selling  of  intoxicating  drinks,  on  the  day  of  any  election,  or  primary 
election,  within  one  mile  of  any  polling  place.  —  Constitution  of 
1913. 


Maine,  Amendment  XXVI.  The  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
not  including  cider,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  Bale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  are  and  shall  be  forever  prohibited.  Except,  however,  the 
sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  such  liquors  for  medicinal  and  me- 
chanical purposes  and  the  arts,  and  the  sale  and  keeping  for  sale 
of  cider  may  be  permitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature 
may  provide.  The  Legislature  shall  enact  laws  with  suitable 
penalties  for  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture,  sale  and  keeping 
for  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with  the  exceptions  herein  specified. 

Origicaled  io  the  Legislature,  February  21,  1883. 
Adopted  by  the  people.  September  S,  I3S4. 
Effective,  first  Wcdoesday  in  January,  1885. 

Michigan,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  47.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  act 
authorizing  the  grant  of  license  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors. 


Art.  XVI,  Sec.  11.  The  manufacture,  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  giving 
away,  bartering  or  furnishing  of  any  vinous,  malt,  brewed,  fer- 
mented, spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  chemical,  scientific  or  sacramental  purposes  shall  be 
after  April  30th,  1918,  prohibited  in  the  state  forever.  The  legis- 
lature shall  by  law  provide  regulations  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors 
for  medicinal,  mechanical,  chemical,  scientific  and  sacramental 
purposes. 

Originated  by  initiative  petition. 

Adopted  at  the  electJOD,  November  7,  1916. 

Effective,  April  30,  1918. 

Nebraska,  Prohibition  Amendment.  On  and  after  May  1,  1917,  the 
manufacture,  the  sale,  the  keeping  for  sale  or  barter,  the  sale  or 
barter  under  any  pretext  of  malt,  spirituous,  vinous  or  other  intox- 
icating liquors,  are  forever  prohibited  in  this  state,  except  for  me- 
dicinal, scientific,  or  mechanical,  or  sacramental  purposes. 

Originated  by  initiatii-e  petition. 

Adopted  at  the  general  election  on  November  7.  1916. 

Effective,  May  1.  1917. 
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New  Mexico,  Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October,  A.D.  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  no  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation,  shall,  within  this  State,  manufacture  for  sale, 
barter  or  gift,  any  ardent  spirits,  ale,  beer,  alcohol,  wine  or  liquor 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  containing  alcohol;  and  no  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  shall  import  into  this  State  any  of  such 
liquors  or  beverages  for  sale,  barter  or  gift;  and  no  person,  associa- 
tion  or  corporation,  shall,  within  this  State,  sell,  or  barter,  or  keep 
for  sale  or  barter  any  of  such  liquors  or  beverages,  or  offer  any  of 
such  liquors  or  beverages  for  sale,  barter  or  trade;  provided,  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  denatured  or  wood  alcohol, 
or  grain  alcohol  when  intended  and  used  for  medicinal,  mechanical 
or  Ecientific  purposes  only,  or  to  wine,  when  intended  and  used  for 
sacramental  purposes  only. 
Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any  person  de- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  (1)  of  this  article,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  daj-s  nor  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  upon  conviction  for  a 
second  and  subsequent  violation  of  said  section  such  person  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  or  State  penitentiarj'  for  a  term  of  not  leas  than  three  montha 
nor  more  than  one  year. 


North  Dakota,  Art.  XX,  Sec.  217.  No  person,  association  or  corpora- 
tion shall  within  this  state,  manufacture  for  sale  or  gift,  any  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  no  person,  association  or  corporation  shall 
import  any  of  the  same  for  sale  or  gift,  or  keep  or  sell  or  offer  the 
same  for  sale,  or  gift,  barter  or  trade  as  a  beverage.  The  legisla> 
tive  assembly  shall  by  law  prcscril)e  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  shall  thereby  proWde 
suitable  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

>,  Octolwr  1.  1S69. 

Ohio,  Art.  XV,  Sec.  9.  The  sale  and  manufacture  for  sale  of  iDtoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage  are  hereby  prohibited.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  enact  laws  to  make  this  pro\'i»iion  effective.  Nothing  berein 
contained  i-hall  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  tuch  liquors  for 
medicinal,  industrial,  scientific,  sacramental,  or  other  non-bevenge 
purposes. 

OrigiiiBled  by  iniliativr  peiitiun  in  1018. 

Adopted  by  vole  of  the  people,  November  5,  1918. 

ESective.  May  27,  1919. 
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Oklahoma,  Art.  I,  Sec,  7.  The  manufacture,  sale,  barter,  giving  away, 
or  otherwise  furnishing,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  of  intoxi- 
cating Uquors  within  those  parts  of  the  Stat«,  heretofore  known  as 
the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  and  within 
any  other  parts  of  the  State  which  existed  as  Indian  reservations 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six,  is  pro- 
hibited for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  int«  the  Union,  and  thereafter  until  the  people 
of  the  StAte  shall  otherwise  provide  by  amendment  of  this  Consti- 
tution and  proper  State  legislation.  Any  person,  individual  or 
corporate,  who  shall  manufacture,  sell,  barter,  give  away,  or  other- 
wise furnish  any  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  including  beer, 
ale,  and  wine,  contrary  to  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall, 
within  the  above  described  portions  of  the  State,  advertise  for  sale 
or  solicit  the  purchase  of  any  such  hquors,  or  who  shall  ship  or  in 
any  way  convey  such  liquors  from  other  parts  of  the  State  into  the 
portions  herein-before  described,  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction 
thereof,  by  fine  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  by  imprisonment 
not  less  than  thirty  daj's  for  each  offense;  Provided,  that  the  Leps- 
lature  may  provide  by  law  for  one  agency  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  in  each  incorporated  town  of  not  less  than  two  thousand 
population  in  the  portions  of  the  State  hereinbefore  described; 
and  if  there  be  no  incorporated  town  of  two  thousand  population  in 
any  county  in  said  portions  of  the  State,  such  county  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  one  such  agency,  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors  for 
medicinal  purposes;  and  for  the  sale  for  industrial  purposes  of  alco- 
hol which  shall  have  been  denaturized  by  some  process  approved 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  and  for 
the  sale  of  alcohol  for  scientific  purposes  to  such  scientific  institu- 
tions, universities,  and  colleges  as  are  authorized  to  procure  the 
same  free  of  tax  under  the  lan-s  of  the  United  States;  and  for  the 
sale  of  such  Hquors  to  any  apothecary  who  shall  have  executed  an 
approved  bond,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  con- 
ditioned that  none  of  such  liquors  shall  be  used  or  disposed  of  for 
any  purpose  other  than  in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  or 
other  medicines,  the  sale  of  which  would  not  subject  him  to  the 
payment  of  the  special  tax  required  of  liquor  dealers  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  paj-mcnt  of  such  special  tax  by  any  person  within 
the  parts  of  the  State  heretaabove  defined  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  sale  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  sworn  statement  o£ 
the  apphcant  in  writing  setting  forth  the  purpose  for  which  the 
liquor  is  to  be  used,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses except  sales  to  apothecaries  as  hereinabove  provided  unless 
such  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  prescription 
signed  by  a  regular  practicing  physician,  which  prescription  shall 
not  be  filled  more  than  once.    Each  sate  shall  be  d,uly  registered. 
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and  the  register  thereof,  together  with  the  affida^^t5  and  preacrip- 
tions  pertaining  thereto,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  anj'  officer 
or  citizen  of  the  State  at  all  times  during  business  hours.  Any 
person  who  shall  knoningly  make  a  false  afRda^-it  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjurj'-  Any  physician  who 
shall  prescribe  any  such  liquor,  except  for  treatment  of  disease 
which,  after  his  own  personal  diagnosis,  he  shall  deem  to  require 
such  treatment,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for 
each  offense  by  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  dav-s,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  any  person  connected  with  any  such 
agency,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  making  any  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  liquor  contrary  to  these  provisions,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  and  one  day.  Upon  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  these  pro^ions  shall  be  im- 
mediately enforcible  in  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Submitted  by  the  CoDBtitutiotial  ConvoDtion  of  1007. 
Adopted  by  vote  of  the  people,  September  17,  1907. 
Effective,  November  16,  1W7. 

Oregon,  Art.  I,  Sec.  36.  From  and  after  January  first,  1916,  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  shall  be  manufactured,  or  sold  within  this  State, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes  upon  prescription  of  a  licensed  physi- 
cian, or  for  scientific,  sacramental  or  mechanical  purposes. 

This  section  is  self-executing,  and  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  charters  and  ordinances  of  all 
cities,  towns  and  other  municipalities  therein,  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Originated  by  iaitiutive  petition. 

Adopted  at  the  genernl  election,  November  3.  1914. 

Effective,  January  1,  1916. 

'  Art.  I,  Sec.  36o.    No  intoxicating  hquors  shall  be  imported  into  this 

State  for  beverage  purposes. 
This  section  is  self -executing  and  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

and  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  charters  and  ordinances  of  all 

cities,  towns  and  other  municipalities  therein,  in  conflict  with  the 

provisions  of  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Origiiiated  by  initiative  petition,  July  6,  1916. 
Adopted  at  the  general  election,  November  7,  1916. 
Effective,  December  5.  1916. 

Rhode  Island,  Amendment  V.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  shall  be  prohibited.  The 
general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  carrying  tlUa  article 
into  effect. 
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Amendment  VIII.     Article  V  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  this  State  is  herebj'  annulled. 
Originated  in  the  General  Assembly.  March  13.  1889. 
Adopted  by  vole  of  the  people,  June  20.  1SS9. 

South  Carolina,  Art.  Vlll,  Sec.  11.  In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
the  General  Assembly  shall  have  the  right  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  and  retail  of  alcoholic  liquors  or  beverages  within 
the  State.  The  General  Assembly  may  license  persons  or  corpora- 
tions to  manufacture  and  sell  and  retail  alcoholic  liquors  or  bever- 
ages within  the  State  under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  it  deems 
proper;  or  the  General  Assembly  may  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  and  retail  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  beverages  within  the 
State,  and  may  authorize  and  empower  State,  county  and  munici- 
pal officers,  all  or  either,  under  the  authority  and  jn  the  name  of 
the  State,  to  buy  in  any  market  and  retail  within  the  State  liquors 
and  beverages  in  such  packages  and  quantities,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations,  as  it  deems  expedient:  Provided,  That  no  license 
shall  be  granted  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages  in  less  quantities  than 
one-half  pint,  or  to  sell  them  between  sundown  and  sunrise,  or  to 
sell  them  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises:  Aiid  provided,  further,  That 
the  General  Assembly  shall  not  delegate  to  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion the  power  to  issue  licenses  to  sell  the  same.  —  Conslitution  of 
1805. 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  12.  All  the  net  income  to  be  derived  by  the  State  from 
the  sale  or  license  for  the  sale  of  spirituous,  malt,  vinous  and  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  beverages,  not  including  so  much  thereof  as 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  law  to  go  to  the  counties 
and  municipal  corporations  of  the  State,  shall  be  applied  annually 
in  aid  of  the  supplementary  taxes  provided  for  in  the  sixth  section 
of  this  Article;  and  if  after  said  application  there  should  be  a  sur- 
plus, it  shall  be  devoted  to  public  school  purposes,  and  apportioned 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  determine:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  said  supplementary  taxes  shall  only  be  levied  when  the  net 
income  aforesaid  from  the  sale  or  license  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  or  beverages  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  and  equalise  the 
deficiencies  for  which  the  said  supplementary  taxes  are  provided. 
—  Constitution  of  1895. 

South  Dakota,  Art,  XXIV.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  manufac- 
ture, or  aid  in  the  manufacture  for  sale,  any  intoxicating  liquor; 
no  person  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale,  as  a  beverage  any  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  legislature  shall  by  law  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  provide  suitable 
and  adequate  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 
Adopted,  October  1,  1869,  as  a  part  of  the  Brat  Constitution  of  the  State  of 

South  Dakota. 
EtTective.  November  2.  1S8S. 
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This  article  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  election  of 
1896  in  answer  to  the  foUowinE  quesCioa  submitted  by  the  LegislBtuTe; 
Shall  Article  twenly-lour  of  the  ConBtitution  be  repealedT 

Art.  XXIV,  Sec.  1.  No  person,  firm,  club,  association  or  corporation 
Trithin  this  state,  shall,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1917, 
make,  brew,  distil  or  manufacture,  or  aid  in  making,  brewing,  dis- 
tilling or  manufacturing,  for  sale,  barter,  trade,  gift  or  beverage 
purposes,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  brewed,  fermented  or  other 
intoxicating  hquors,  or  any  mixtures  or  compound  which  in  part 
consists  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
No  person,  firm,  club,  association  or  corporation  within  this  State, 
shall,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1917,  import  or  aid  in  im- 
porting into  this  state  for  sale,  barter,  trade,  or  gift,  nor  sell  or  aid 
in  selling,  nor  offer  for  sale,  barter,  or  trade  or  aid  in  ofiering  for 
sale,  barter,  or  trade,  nor  give  away  or  furnish  or  aid  in  giving  away 
or  furnishing,  nor  keep  for  sale,  barter,  trade  or  gift,  or  aid  in  keep- 
ing for  sale,  barter,  trade,  or  gift,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt, 
brewed,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  or  any  mixture  or 
compound  which  in  part  consists  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  compounding,  importation,  sale  or  keeping  for  sale 
any  spirituous,  or  vinous,  liquors  or  compounds  or  mixtures  which 
in  part  consist  of  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  in  this  state  for 
medicinal,  mechanical,  sacramental  or  scientific  purposes  by  regu- 
larly registered  pharmacists,  under  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 

Art.  XXIV,  Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  shall  at  its  next  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  article  prescribe  regulations  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  provide  adequate  and  suitable 
penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Originated  in  the  Legislature,  1915. 

Adopted  at  the  general  election,  November  7,  1916, 

Efteotive,  July  1,  1917. 

Texas,  Art.  XVI,  Sec.  20.  The  Legislature  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
enact  a  law  whereby  the  qualified  voters  of  any  county,  justice's 
precinct,  town  or  city,  by  a  majority  vote,  from  time  to  time, 
may  determine  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be 
prohibited  within  the  prescribed  limits.  —  Constitution  of  1876. 


The  preceding  section  has  been  auperseded  by  the  following;  — 

Sec,  20.  The  Legislature  shall  at  its  first  session  enact  a  law  whereby 
the  quahfied  voters  of  any  county,  justice's  precinct,  town,  city 
(or  such  subdivision  of  a  county  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
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eommissioner's  court  of  said  county)  may  by  a  majority  vote  deter- 
mine from  time  to  time  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  prohibited  within  the  prescribed  limits. 

Originated  io  the  legislature.  1891. 

Adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  August,  1691. 

Effective.  September  22,  1891. 

ViRGi>ri.4,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  62.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power 
to  enact  local  option  or  dispensary  laws,  or  any  other  laws  con- 
trolling, regulating,  or  prohibiting  the  mantifacture  or  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Adopted  by  the  Constitution al  Convention  without  aubmiaaion  to  the  people, 

1902. 
Effective.  July  10.  1902. 

West  Virginia,  Art.  XI,  Sec,  4.  Laws  may  be  passed  regulating  or  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  limits  of  this- 
State.  —  Constilution  of  1861-186S. 
Art.  W,  Sec.  46.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  manufacture,  sale  and  keeping  for 
sale  of  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  hquors,  wine,  porter,  ale,  beer  or 
any  intoxicating  drink,  mixture  or  preparation  of  like  nature,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  are  hereby  prohibit«d  in  this  State; 
provided,  however,  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  and  keeping  for 
sale  of  such  liquors  for  medicinal,  pharmaceutical,  mechanical,  sac- 
ramental and  scientific  purposes,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
denatured  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  may  be  permitted  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe.  The  Legisla- 
ture shall,  without  delay,  enact  such  laws,  with  regulations,  condi- 
tions, securities  and  penalties  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into- 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Originated  in  the  LegiBlature,  February  9,  1911. 
.\dupTe(l  at  the  geticrat  election,  November.  1912. 
Effective,  July  1,  1914. 

-Art.  VIII,  Sec.  24.  The  county  courts,  .  .  ,  shall  also,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  have  the  superintendence 
and  administration  of  the  internal  and  poUce  and  fiscal  affairs  of 
their  counties,  including  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  roads, 
ways,  bridges,  public  landings,  ferries  and  mills,  with  authority  to 
lay  and  disburse  the  county  levies;  Provided,  That  no  Ucense  for 
the  snle  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  incorporated  city,  lawn  or 
village,  shall  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  munieipal 
authorities  thereof,  first  had  and  obtained,  ,  .  ,  Such  tribunals  as- 
have  been  heretofore  established  by  the  Legislature  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  for  police- 
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and  fiscal  purposes,  shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  remaia 
and  continue  as  at  present  constituted  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  have  been  respectively  established,  and  shall  be  and  act  as  to 
poUce  and  fiscal  matters  in  lieu  of  the  county  court  created  by  this 
article  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  .  .  . 

OriginatHl  is  (he  Legislalure.  1879. 

Adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  M  (he  gencrsl  electioD  of  1880. 

Effective,  J  an  USD-  1.  1S61. 

WtouiN'G,  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  the  nmnulacture,  sale  and 
keeping  for  sale  of  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  (,)  wine,  ale,  porter, 
beer  or  any  intoxicating  drink,  mixture  or  preparation  of  like 
nature,  except  aa  hereinafter  provided,  are  hereby  prohibited  in 
this  State.  Provided  however,  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  and 
keeping  for  sale  of  such  Uquors  for  medicinal,  pharmaceutical, 
mechanical,  sacramental,  and  scientific  purposes,  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  denatured  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  may  be 
permitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 
'  The  legislature  shall,  without  delay,  enact  such  laws,  with  regula- 
tions, conditions,  securities  and  penalties  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carrj'  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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States  now  ha\ing  Statutory  Prohibition,  with  Citations  to  the 

Acts  establishing  it. 
Ai^bama.     Acta  1915,  No.  1,  efifeetive  June  30,  1915;    No.  9,  effective 
February  10,  1915;   No.  10,  effective  January  27,  1915;  No.  491, 
efiective  September  25,  1915. 
Arkansas.    Acts  1915,  Act  30,  effective  February  6,  1915. 
Georgia.     Acts  1915,  extraordinary  session,  Part  I,  Title  2,  Noa.  2,  3 

and  4,  effective  May  1,  1915. 
IsniANA.    Acts  1917,  Chapter  4,  effective  April  2,  1918. 
Iowa.    Supplemental  Supplement  to  tlie  Code,  1915,  Chapter  6,  Section 
2382,  effective  January  1,  1916. 
Acts  1917,  Chapter  136,  effective  July  4,  1917. 
Mississippi.    Acts   1908,  Chapter  113,  effective  December  31,  190S. 
Montana.    Acts  1917,  Chapters  143  and  175,  effective  December  31, 1918. 
Nevada.    Initiative  Act,  approved  Nov.  5,  1918. 
New  Hampshire  .    Laws,  1917,  Chapter  147. 
North  Carolina,    Extra  session,  1908,  Chapter  71,  effective  January  1, 

1909. 
SocTH  Carolina.    Acts  1915,  Nos.  76,  efiective  February  16,  1915,  and 
102,  effective  February  20, 1915. 
Acts  1916,  No.  538,  effective  March  25,  1916. 
Ten.vessee,     Acts  1909,  Chapter  10,  effective  January  1,  1910. 

Second  extraordinary  session,  1913,  Cliapter  1,  effective  October  16, 

1913. 
Chapter  2,  effective  March  1,  1914. 
Chapter  3,  effective  October  16,  1913. 
Acts  1915,  Chapter  54,  effective  June  1,  •1915. 
Vermont.    Acts  1915,  No.  171,  effective  May  1, 1927. 
Virginia.    Acts  1914,  Chapter  15,  effective  June  18,  1914. 

Acts  1916,  Chapter  146,  effective  November  1,  1916. 
Washington.    Acts  1915,  Chapter  2,  effective  January  1,  1916. 
Acts  1917,  Chapter  19,  effective  June  6,  1917. 
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States  now  having  Local  Option,  with  Citations  to  the  Constito- 

Tioxs  OE  Statutes  establishino  it. 
California.    Acts  1911,  Chapter  351,  effective  April  4,  1911, 
Connecticut.     Acta  1872,  Chapter  XCIX,  effective  September  15,  1872. 
Delaware.    Constitution  of  1897,  Article  XIII. 
Ilunois.    AcU  1907,  page  297,  effective  July  1,  1907. 
Kkntuckt.    Acts  18M,  Chapter  52,  effectiw  March  10,  1894. 
LouiBUNA.    Acts  1S55,  No.  128. 
Massachdbetts.    Acts  1875,  Chapter  99. 
Minnesota.    Acts  1905,  Chapter  10,  effective  February  14,  1905. 

Acts  1913,  Chapter  387,  effectire  June  1,  1913. 

Acta  1915,  Chapter  23,  effective  March  1,  1915. 
Missouri.    Acts  1887,  page  179,  effective  June  19,  1887. 
New  Yoex.    Acts  1896,  Volume  I,  Chapter  1 12,  effective  March  23, 1806. 
Rhode  Iblans.    Acts  1889,  Chapt«r  816,  effective  August  1,  1889. 
Texas.    Constitution  of  1876,  Article  XM,  Section  20,  and  an  amend- 
ment thereto  adopted  September  22,  1891. 
Utah.    Acts  1911,  Chapter  106,  effecti™  May  8,  1911. 
Vermont.    Acta  1904,  No.  115,  effective  March  1,  1905. 
Wisconsin.    Acts  1889,  Chapter  521,  effective  April  24,  1889. 
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Federal  Legislation"  concerning  Liquors  in  Interstate  Commerce. 

An  Act  divesting  Intoxicating  Liquors  oj  their  InierstaU  Character  in  Certain 

Cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untied 
Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  shipment  or  transporta- 
tion, in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  whatsoever,  of  any  spirituous, 
vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  bquor  of  any  kind,  from 
one  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncon- 
tiguous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  into  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any  foreign  country  into  any 
State,  Terntory,  or  Distnct  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontig- 
uous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  which  said  spirituous, 
Miious  mailed,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is  intended,  by 
am  penon  interested  therein,  to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  in  any 
manner  used,  either  in  the  ongmal  package  or  otherwise,  in  violation  of 
any  law  of  such  State  Terntory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or 
place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  hereby 
prohibited  —  United  Slates  Statntea-at-Large,  XXXVII,  699. 

XoTE.  —  The  above  law,  popularly  known  as  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act, 
was  interpreted  in  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky  (1915),  238  U.  S.  190, 
and  was  declared  constitutional  in  Clark  Distilling  Co.  v.  Western 
Maryland  Ry.  Co.  (1917),  242  U.  S.  311. 

COAPTER    162. 

An  Act  making  Appropriations  for  the  Service  of  the  Post  Office 

Department  for  the   Fiscal  Year  ending  June  Thirtieth, 

XiNETEEN  Hundred  and  Eighteen,  and  for  Other  PuKPoaEa. 

Sec.  5.     That  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  newspaper,  pamphlet, 

or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any  advertisement  of  spirituous, 

vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  hquors  of  any  kind,  or 

containing  a  sohcitation  of  an  order  or  orders  for  said  hquors,  or  any  of 

them,  shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United  States, 

or  be  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  carrier,  when  addressed  or 

directed  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  or  other  addressee, 

at  any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  at 

which  it  is  by  the  law  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  at  that  time  unJaw- 
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ful  to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such  liquors,  or  any  of  them,  respec- 
tively. 

If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  other  publication  or  the  agent  of 
such  publisher,  or  if  any  dealer  in  such  liquors  or  hia  agent,  shall  know- 
ingly deposit  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  cause  to 
be  sent,  anj'tliing  to  be  convej'ed  or  delivered  by  mail  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  shall  knowingly  deliver  or  cause  to  be  de- 
livered by  mail  anything  herein  forbidden  to  be  carried  by  mail,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  S1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both;  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be 
tried  and  punished,  either  in  the  district  in  which  the  unlawful  matter 
or  publication  was  mailed  or  to  which  it  was  carried  by  mail  for  delivery, 
according  to  direction  thereon,  or  in  which  it  was  caused  to  be  delivered 
by  mail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  \Mioever  shall  order, 
purchase,  or  cause  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  except  for  scientific,  sacramental,  medicinal,  and  mechaoical 
purposes,  into  any  State  or  Territory  the  laws  of  which  State  or  Territory 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  therein  of  intoxicating  liquora  for  bev- 
erage purposes  shall  be  punished  as  aforesaid:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  authorise  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  any  State  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  such  State:  Provided  further,  That  the  Postmaster  General 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  pubhc  from  time  to  time  in 
suitable  bulletins  or  public  notices  the  names  of  States  in  which  it  ia 
unlawful  to  advertise  or  sohcit  orders  for  such  hquors. 

Approved,  March  3,  1917. 

—  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America  passed  at  ths 
Setond  Session  of  the  Sixti/-Fourth  Congress,  1916-1917, 
Part  1, 1058, 1069. 
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The  Fedeil^l  Pbohibition  Amendment. 

By  a  vote  of  65  to  20  io  the  Senat«  and  of  282  to  128  in  the  House  of 

Representatives,  the  following  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  States 

in  December,  1917,  and  its  ratification  was  completed  by  the  necessary 

number  of  States  in  Januarj-,  1919. 

Article  of  ATnendmenl.. 

Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  bquors  witliin,  the 
importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from,  the  United 
States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage 
purposes  is  iiereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  submission  thereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congr^. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.    Introduction. 

Qualifications  for  voting  in  the  United  States  are  determined 
by  the  several  States  and  not  by  the  national  government. 
Subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  the 
franchise  shall  not  be  abridged  because  of  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  each  State  fixes  its  own  qualifi- 
cations for  national,  State  and  local  elections.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  State  constitution  provides  only  for  male  suffrage 
in  the  election  of  such  officers  as  are  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  There  are  a  few  States,  however,  in  which  consti- 
tutional amendments  have  recently  been  adopted  permitting 
women  to  vote  in  all  elections  on  equal  terms  with  men,  while 
in  a  number  of  States  women  have  been  given  by  statute  a 
limited  right  to  vote  in  school  and  local  elections  and  for  cer- 
tain statutory  offices  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

There  are  two  methods,  therefore,  by  which  the  franchise 
has  been  extended  to  women  in  the  various  commonwealths: 
first,  by  constitutional  amendment,  wliich  has  been  the  method 
followed  in  those  States  where  women  have  been  given  full 
rights  of  suffrage;  and  secondly,  by  statute,  which  has  been 
the  method  usually  employed  in  those  States  where  women 
ha\c  been  granted  only  a  partial  or  limited  right  of  suffrage. 

II.  Early  History  of  Wom.vn  Suffr.\ge  in  the  United 
St,\tes. 
The  first  State  in  which  women  exercised  the  right  to  vote 
in  this  country  was  New  Jersey,  where  women  were  admitted 
to  the  electorate  for  a  brief  period  from  1790  to  1807.  The 
New  Jersey  Constitution  of  1776,  without  any  mention  of  sex 
as  a  qualification,  conferred  the  franchise  on  "all  inhabitants  of 
this  Colony  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  fifty  pounds  proclama- 
tion money.  .  .  ."•  In  revising  the  election  laws  in  1790,  the 
Legislature  used  the  terms  "he  or  she"  in  referring  to  voting 
qualifications,  thus  construing  the  Constitution  so  as  to  include 
women  in  the  electorate.    In  1807,  however,  the  election  laws 
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were  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  suffrage  to  "white  male  citi- 
zens," and  women  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  by  them  only  to  a  slight 
extent.' 

The  first  attempt  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  however,  was  in  school  elections.  The  Kentucky 
Legislature  as  early  as  1S3.S  enacted  a  law  conferring  school  suf- 
frage upon  widows  and  unmarried  women  who  owned  property 
subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,*  but  it  remained  for 
Kansas  in  1S61  to  1>e  the  first  State  to  grant  school  suffrage  to 
all  women.'  This  was  ne.\t  done  in  Michigan  in  1S07  *  In  1S69 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  went 
much  farther  and  enacted  a  law  providing  that  women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  nil  elections  anil  to  hold  office  on 
equal  terms  with  men.*  A  similar  law  was  enacted  in  Utah  in 
1S70,*  but  this  act  was  annulk<<]  by  Congress  in  18ST.'  In  1S75 
school  suffrBKc  was  grante<l  to  w<imcn  in  Minnesota.'  Similar 
action  was  taken  in  Colorado  in  IS7ri,*  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1S7.S,"'  in  Massachusetts  in  1S70,"  in  New  York'*  and  Vermont" 
in  ISSfl,  in  Nebraska '*  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota"  in 
1SR3,  and  in  New  Jersey  '•  and  the  Territory  of  Montana  "  in 
1SS7.  In  1S7.S  Mississippi  authorized  women  who  were  "pa- 
trons" of  schools  to  vote  in  school  elections,'*  and  in  18fi3 
Oregon  conferred  -school  suffrage  upon  women  who  paid 
school  taxes."  In  ]SS.'{  the  Territory  of  Washington  granted 
ecpial  suffrage  to  women,*"  but  in  ISSN  this  act  was  declaretl 
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uncoDstitutioD&l  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory.* 
Upon  its  admission  to  the  Union  in  1889  Montana  extended  to 
all  duly  qualified  woman  tax  payers  the  right  to  vote  upon  all 
questions  submitted  only  to  tax  payers.' 

From  this  summary  it  is  apparent  that  by  1890  school 
suffrage  had  been  granted  to  women  in  fourteen  States  and 
Territories,  while  in  Montana  woman  tax  payers  could  vote 
upon  ail  questions  submitted  to  taxpayers.  In  one  jurisdiction, 
the  Territory'  of  Wyoming,  women  possessed  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  elections  and  to  hold  office  upon  the  same  terms  as  men. 

III.    The  Presest  Status  of  Wosian  Suffrage.' 
1.     Equal  Suffrage  Stales. 

In  1890  the  Territory  of  Wj-oming  wals  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  a  constitution  which  provided  that  women  should 
continue  to  ha\'e  equal  voting  rights  with  men,  so  that  Wyo- 
ming may  be  regarded  as  the  first  equal  suffrage  State.  Since 
1890,  fourteen  other  States  have  adopted  constitutional  provi- 
sions establishing  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage,  making  a  total 
of  fifteen  States  in  which  women  have  the  same  rights  as  men  in 
voting  and  holding  public  office.  These  States  are  as  follows: 
Wyoming  (1890);  Colorado  (1893);  Utah  (1896);  Idaho  (1896); 
Washington  (1910);  California  (1911);  Arizona  (1912);  Kansas 
(1912);  Oregon  (1912);  Montana  (1914);  Nevada  (1914);  New 
York  (1917);  Michigan  (1918);  Oklahoma  (1918);  and  South 
Dakota  (1918).*  The  Territory  of  Alaska  (1913)  has  also  given 
women  equal  suffrage,'  while  Arkansas  by  an  act  of  1917  and 
Texas  by  an  act  of  1918  have  conferred  upon  women  the  right 
to  vote  in  all  primary  elections,  which  in  a  one-party  State  is 
essentially  as  important  as  the  right  to  vote  at  regular  elec- 
tions.' 

Geographically  New  York  is  the  only  eastern  State  which 

1  Bloomn  t.  Todd  d  bI.  (1S8S1, 1  WuhinftoD  Tan.  Rap.  SM. 

>  Ci>nililu[Km«/MDnHiiui|IBg«),  Art.  IX.iM.  IZ. 

>  For  tabic  ihuwiat  praaant  lUlui  at  mmu  luSnca  in  tba  Usilad  Stataa  —a  Appcodix  A. 

•  RefecancatoCarutitutioiu:  WynniiK. Vl.SulCnieli  Cokndo, Vtl.  1 ;  Uuh.lV.l;  Idiho, 
VI,1;  WHhiniU>n,VI,  U  Calilorub,  II.  I;  AHimilh  VII,  1;  Kwiua,V.8i  OrHOo.  n.  1;  Hoo- 
Una.IX,2;  N'Bvula.II.l;  NpwYork.Arl.  II,  S«.  l.uneadmaatadapUdN'av.  Cltl7;  Hichi- 
(tan.  Ill,  1  (MmcadFd.  1S19):  Oklaboiiu,  III.  1  (Bmendcd,  ISIB):  and  South  Dakota.  VII,  1 
(ameDdfd,  1BI8).    For  tcit  of  corutitutionBl  pnviiioiii  ica  Appsndii  D. 

•StahariLaici,  AuoIutisruBnJ.UiHiDnalte/IAirnnlflva/Aluta,  1BI3,  Cb^).  I. 

•  PuMic  anJ  f riMit  AcU  o/  Ifi  FerlfAnI  Gttunl  AutuMt  el  Arkantu,  I,  1017i  Oaunl  aail 
SpftMLveialtktSlaltoJTixatfa—tiat  Iki FcutA CalM  S(Hwn«/(l«  nirlt-Aflli  Lttitlalun, 
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has  granted  equal  suffrage  to  women.  The  other  equal  suf- 
frage States  except  Michigan  are  located  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  include  the  entire  western  set  of  States  with  the 
exception  of  North  Dakota. 

In  a  number  of  other  commonwealths  the  question  of  equal 
suffrage  has  been  defeated  oii  submission  to  a  popular  refei^ 
endum.  The  States  in  which  the  proposal  has  been  rejected 
St  the  polls  and  not  subsequently  adopted  include  the  follow- 
ing: Rhode  Island  {1887};  New  Hampshire  (1903) ;  Wisconsin 
(1912);  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  (1914);  Delaware,' 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  (1915);  Iowa,  West 
Virginia  (1916);  and  Maine  (1917).  Ohio  has  referred  the 
^juestion  to  the  voters  on  three  different  occasions  without 
success,  in  1912,  1914,  and  1917.*  In  Michigan  at  three  elec- 
tions (1874,  1912,  1913)  and  in  South  Dakota  at  four  elections 
(1890,  1898,  1914,  1916,)  the  voters  rejected  the  measure,  but 
finally  adopted  it  in  1918.^ 

2.  Partial  Suffrage  States. 
In  addition  to  the  fifteen  States  above  mentioned  which  have 
given  equal  suffrage  to  women  by  constitutional  provision,  there 
are  five  States  which  have  recently  granted  women  partial  suf- 
frage by  statute.  The  first  of  these  States  is  Illinois,  which  in 
1913  enacted  a  law  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  certain 
statutory  offices  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  In  fixing 
the  qualifications  for  voting,  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  fol- 
lows the  practice  of  most  of  the  other  States,  and  provides  only 
for  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  males.  On  the  principle  that 
the  suffrage  qualifications  of  the  Constitution  apply  only  to 
the  election  of  such  officers  as  are  created  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  the  act  of  1913  was  passed  conferring  upon  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors  and  for  a  number  of 
offices  which  are  established  merely  hy  statute,  such  as  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  of  equalization,  clerk  of  the  api>ellate 
court,  county  collector,  county  .surveyor,  members  of  the  board 

<  A  oinBlitutionftl  tuncndmcDt  for  cqunt  sunrn>E«  in  Dulnw 

>  The  meaaure  dcleatnl  in  Ohio  in  1917  |> 
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of  assessors  (county),  members  of  the  board  of  review  (county), 
and  for  all  officers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns  (except  police 
magistrates).^  The  constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
permit  women  to  vote  for  presidential  electors  and  for  offices 
which  have  been  authorized  by  statute  was  upheld  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Scown  t.  Czarnecki  (1914),  264 
111.  305.  In  this  case  the  court  held  that  the  qualifications  of 
electors  prescribed  by  section  1  of  article  7  of  the  Constitution 
apply  to  the  elections  provided  for  in  that  instrument  but  do 
not  apply  to  other  elections  provided  for  only  by  statute,  and 
which  are  therefore  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Hence  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Act  of  1913  (Laws  of  1913, 
p.  333)  does  not  violate  section  1  of  article  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  all  offices  mentioned  in  such  act  are  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature,  none  of  them  being  of  constitutional 
origin,  and  it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  declare  the 
manner  of  filling  them  and  by  whom  the  incumbents  shall  be 
elected.  In  support  of  these  positions  the  court  cited  People  n. 
English  (1892),  139  111.  622,  and  Plummer  t.  Yost  (1893),  144 
III.  68.^ 

Following  the  example  of  Illinois  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  during  the  year  1917  enacted  a  law  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors,'  while  in  the  same  year 
the  Legislatures  of  Michigan,*  Nebraska,'  and  North  Dakota' 
passed  statutes  making  it  possible  for  women  to  vote  for  munic- 
ipal officers  as  well  as  for  presidential  electors.  Indiana^  and 
Ohio'  in  1917  also  enacted  partial  suffrage  iaws  —  the  Ohio  law 
providing  only  for  presidential  suffrage,  while  the  Indiana  law 
went  much  farther  and  permitted  women  to  vote  not  only  for 
presidential  electors  but  also  for  county  and  municipal  officers, 
for  all  elective  officials  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and 
for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Indiana 
statute,  however,  has  recently  been  declared  unconstitutional 
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by  the  Supreme  court  of  that  State  on  the  ground  that  the 
Constitution  specifically  describes  voters  as  "male  citizens," 
while  the  Ohio  law  was  susjjended  from  operation  by  the  filing 
of  a  referendum  petition  and  was  subseqnently  defeated  by 
the  voters  on  November  G,  1917.  All  of  the  partial  suffrage 
States  except  Rhode  Island  have  for  some  time  permitted 
women  to  vote  in  school  elections,  while  Michigan  has  since 
190S  allowed  women  taxpayers  to  vote  on  questions  of  local 
taxation  and  indebtedness  and  on  the  granting  of  franchises.' 

The  movement  to  give  women  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
presidential  electors  and  for  other  officers  not  provided  for  in 
the  State  constitution  is  a  comparatively  recent  one  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  laws  of  this  nature  except  that  of 
Illinois  were  adopted  in  the  year  1917. 

3.     School  Suffrage  States. 

There  are  at  present  twelve  States  in  which  woman  suffrage 
is  permitted  only  in  school  elections.  These  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: Kentucky  (1S.38,  1S9.3),*  Minnesota  (since  1875),^  New 
Hampshire  (since  187S),*  Massachusetts  (since  1879),*  Missis- 
sippi (since  1878),*  Vermont  (since  1880)/  New  Jersey  (since 
1887),'  Connecticut  (since  1893),^  Ohio  (since  1894),"  Delaware 
(since  1S98,"  Wisconsin  (since  1900),'*  and  New  Mexico  (1910, 
1912)." 

In  most  of  the  sciiool-suffrage  States  the  privilege  is  given  to 
all  women.  In  several,  however,  it  is  limited  to  certain  persons, 
as  in  Kentucky,  where  only  widows  with  children  of  school  age 
may  vote;  hi  Mississijipi,  where  the  trustees  of  certain  schools 
are  elected  by  the  "patrons"  of  the  school;"  and  in  Delaware, 
where  thB  privilege  of  voting  in  such  elections  is  conferred  only 
upon  women  who  are  taxpayers.     In  New  Jersey  the  right  to 
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vote  in  school  elections  has  been  restricted  by  a  decision  of  the   ' 
State  Supreme    Court   to  the  privilege    of    voting    only   on 
appropriations.' 

4,     Taxpaying  Suffrage  States. 
Finally  in  two  States  — Iowa  (1894)^  and  Louisiana  (1898)' 

—  woman  suffrage  is  extended  merely  to  taxpayers.  In  Iowa, 
women  who  pay  taxes  may  vote  at  school  or  municipal  elec- 
tions upon  any  proposition  to  issue  bonds  or  increase  the  tax 
levy,  while  in  Louisiana,  women  who  are  similarly  qualified  may 
vote  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  taxpayers  as  such. 

5.  Summary. 
Thus  it  appears  that  in  thirty-five  States  of  the  Union  and 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  franchise  has  been  extended  to 
women  in  some  form.  In  fifteen  States  —  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  —  women  have  equal  suffrage  and  may  vote  in 
all  elections,  national.  State  and  local.  In  four  States  —  Illi- 
nois, Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Rhode  Island  —  they  have 
a  partial  right  of  suffrage  which  includes  in  each  State  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  presidential  electors  and  school  officers 
and  sometimes  for  municipal  and  other  minor  officers  as  well. 
In  twelve  States  —  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  —  women  may  vote 
in  school  elections  alone,  while  two  States  —  Iowa  and  Louisi- 
ana —  woman  suffrage  extends  only  to  women  taxpayers  who 
may  \-ote  on  questions  of  indebtedness,  taxation  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money.  In  two  States  —  Arkansas  and  Texas  — 
woman  suffrage  is  confined  to  primarj'  elections  alone.  In 
the  remaining  thirteen  States  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  In- 
diana, Maine,  Marjland,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  \'irginia 

—  the  franchise  is  not  given  to  women  in  any  form  whatsoever.* 

<  Compilri  SlaluM  of  Niiv  Jerie^,  IV.  4790.  HH.  82:  Kimball  >.  Uendsa  (IBM).  (7  N.  J.  I«w, 
307;  Chimbtrlain  ..  Cnohury  (18»),  S7  N,  J.  L«>r.  Mi. 
I  Uaiofln.'a,  l3Si.t7. 
'  CimUilutian  of  Ltiiiinana,  Art.  IM. 
'  For  table  ahowinc  preMDt  lUtui  of  womui  luSnce  in  tba  Unit«d  SUtea  ■«•  Apptudii  A. 
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A'.  Woman"  Suffrage  is  Massachusetts.' 
In  Massachusetts,  women  may  vote  only  for  members  of 
school  committees  in  cities  and  towns,  although  there  have  been 
numerous  proposals  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  the  election  of 
other  officers.  In  fact,  the  question  of  extending  the  franchise 
to  women  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Court  at  almost  every  session  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  early  as  1849  a  petition  was  presented  to 
that  bo<ly  proposing  equal  suffrage,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
.\gain  in  1853  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  that  year  praying  that  the  word  "male"  be 
stricken  from  the  Constitution  and  a  hearing  was  given,  but  it 
was  deemed  inexp<^^lient  to  act  on  the  matter.^  From  1S08  to 
1878  the  qucstiiin  of  granting  the  suffrage  to  women  in  some 
form  was  put  to  a  \ote  at  every  session  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  1874.  The  first  definite  result  of  the  movement, 
however,  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1879  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  for  mcmlwrs  of  school  committees.* 

From  1880  to  1900  proposed  legislation  or  constitutional 
amendments  providing  for  municipal  suffrage,  presidential  suf- 
frage, or  comjilete  suffrage  were  introduced  at  every  session  of 
the  Ix'gislature  except  that  of  1SS.1.  but  were  defeated  when- 
ever suhmittc<l  to  a  vote  of  that  body.  Finally  in  1914  and 
1915  a  proiwsed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting  equal 
suffrage  to  women  received  the  necessary  majorities  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  ami  was  referred  to  the  voters  at  the 
State  election  in  HU5.*  This  pmixisid  was  defcateii  at  the 
polls,  however,  hy  a  vote  of  295.93!»  to  IG2.492.* 

In  1917  a  bill  (House  Bill  Xo.  797)  was  introduced  into  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Kepresentatives  proposing  to  amend 
Chapter  9S  of  the  General  Acts  of  1910  so  as  to  give  women 
the  right  to  vote  on  such  amendments  as  might  be  submitted 
to  the  [H-opIe  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year. 
The  Senate  thereupon  asked  tlie  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Juiliciul  Court  as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  measure, 

'  Journsf  ,■/  Itr  (■minii./i..ial  r.m«pi[w»  of  Ijjj.  I14-J1S. 
>  AM  anJ  Ht-lf,  ^  MtHtliutni;  in»,  Uf. 
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The  Justices  took  the  view  that  the  proposed  bill  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  since  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands  gives  only  males  the  right  to  vote  in  State  elections.  In 
their  opinion  the  Justices  said: ' 

The  first  four  questions,  some  in  general  and  others  in  specific  foims  of 
expression,  are  construed  as  intended  to  ask  in  substance  whether  the 
General  Court  has  the  power  to  amend  St.  1916,  c,  98,  as  proposed  by  the 
accompanying  House  Bill  No.  797.  St.  1916,  c.  98,  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Com* 
monwealth  if  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question  vote  in  favor.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  proclamation  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  of  holding  the  convention.  It 
is  enacted  in  J  6  of  that  act  that  "Any  such  revision,  alterations  or  amend- 
ments, when  made  and  adopted  by  the  said  convention,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  ratification  and  adoption,  in  such  manner  as  the 
convention  shall  direct;  and  if  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  convention,  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  revised,  altered  or  amended  accordingly."  House  Dill  No. 
797  purports  to  enact  that  "All  women  entitled  to  register  to  vote  for 
school  committee  shall  be  regarded  as  people  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word"  "people"  as  used  in  §  6  of  the  act. 

The  validity  and  the  powers  of  this  convention  are  not  necessarily  in- 
volved in  these  questions.  Without  discussing  that  subject,  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  assuming  the  validity  of  St.  1916,  c.  98,  it  is  plain  that  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  bill  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature. 
If  the  convention  to  revise  and  alter  the  Constitution  is  held  under  the 
Constitution,  it  is  because  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  under 
the  Constitution  the  right  to  alter  their  frame  of  government  according  to 
orderly  methods  as  provided  by  law,  and  through  the  medium  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  word  "  people  "  may  have  somewhat  varying  significations  depend- 
ent upon  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used.  In  some  connections  in  the 
Constitution  it  is  confined  to  citizens  and  means  the  same  as  citizens.  It 
excludes  ahcns.  It  includes  men,  women  and  children.  It  comprehends 
not  only  the  sane,  competent,  law  abiding  and  educated,  but  also  those 
who  are  wholly  or  in  part  dependents  and  charges  upon  society  by  reason 
of  immaturity,  mental  or  moral  deficiency  or  lack  of  the  common  essen- 
tials of  education.  All  these  persons  are  secured  by  the  fundamental  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution  in  life,  hbcrty  and  property  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  except  as  these  may  be  limited  for  the  protection  of  society. 
It  is  declared  in  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  that  "The  body  politic 
is  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals:  it  is  a  social  compact, 
by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen 

1  OpinioD  ot  tiM  Jntieta  to  th*  8Mi*to  OUT),  ttt  Htm.  tOT. 
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with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good."  In  this  sense  '"people"  comprises  many  who,  by  reason 
of  want  of  years,  of  capacity  or  of  the  educational  requirements  of  art.  20 
of  the  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  can  hare  no  voice  in  government 
and  who  yet  are  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  protection  established 
by  the  Constitution.  "People"in  this  aspect  is  coextensive  with  the  body 
poUtic.  But  it  is  ob\-ious  that  "people"  cannot  be  used  with  this  broad 
meaning  in  a  political  signification.  The  "people"  in  this  connection 
means  that  part  of  the  entire  body  of  inhabitants  who  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  entrusted  with  the  cTercise  of  the  sovereign  power  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  i^jvemment.  The  "  people ''  in  the  Constitution  in  a  practical 
Ben:=e  mean->  those  who  under  the  existing  Constitution  possess  the  right 
'  to  the  elective  franchise  and  who,  while  that  instrument  remains  in  force 
unchanged,  will  be  the  sole  organs  through  which  the  will  of  the  bod; 
politic  can  be  expressed.  "People  for  political  purposes  must  be  consid- 
ered s>iiorii'mfjus  with  qualified  voters."  Blair  v.  Ridgely,  41  Mo.  63, 176, 
177.  Boyd  v.  Thayer,  143  V.  H.  1.3.5,  15S,  161.  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  C7th 
ed.)  57,  58.     See  ^'ol.  II  Works  of  James  Wilson  (.\ndrews  ed.)  6. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  its  original  form  defined  the 
qualifications  of  the  electorate.  Const.  Mass.  c.  1,  5  2,  art.  2;  c.  1,  S  3, 
art.  4.  These  qualifications  have  been  modified  by  arts.  3, 17,  20,  28,  31 
and  .32  of  the  Amendments.  The  words  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands  are  "Every  male  citiiea  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
exwrpting  [laupers  and  persons  under  guardianship,  who  shall  have  resided 
nithti)  the  Commonwealth  one  year,  and  within  the  town  or  district  in 
which  hf-  may  claim  a  right  to  vote  six  calendar  months  next  preceding 
anyelection  .  .  .  shall  have  a  richt  to  vote"  for  Governor  and  other 
ofliccrri.  .Uthough  these  provi.-iioii*  in  express  terms  relate  only  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  the  ek-ctiie  officers  therein  named,  it  is  a  neo- 
fssar."  and  imperative  implication  that  these  electors  and  these  only  can 
Us  trfutfd  !is  qualified  to  vote  to  change  the  Constitution.  The  words 
"qimlitiwi  voters"  as  used  in  art.  f  of  the  .Amendments,  wherein  are 
tlu;  provi.-ion:-  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  mean  the  voters 
fiualilii-'l  uccor'ling  to  the  rcquirr-ments  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  an 
(-.=-t-iiti.'il  and  iucvitablo  limitafi"!!  upon  the  power  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative body  of  a  State  e!-talili.-hfd  by  a  written  constitution  that  it 
cannot  provide  for  tlie  revi:'ior!  or  chaii(rc'  of  the  frame  of  government 
r-xocpt  in  a  hiirful  and  onlfriy  method  and  by  the  body  of  electors 
deterniiri'-'l  according  to  tin.'  t'.TUi.T  of  that  frame  of  government.  The 
"|K-oiil'.'"  wlio  have  a  rifcht  to  vote  ujKin  any  essential  aspect  of  that 
ri-vi-ioii  iirnl  'liannc,  either  for  meuiijers  of  the  convention  or  the  acceptance 
or  n'jei'iiiiii  of  its  work,  are  tlie  peojile  who  have  a  rigjit  to  vote  for  State 
i,'.\i<:-:i:-  atid  uiNiri  f-tnti'  que.s(ion>,  ri;imely,  the  voters  as  described  by  the 
<'rjii-)itiition  itself.  It  h  eleiiirnturj'  that  the  exi.^ting  Constitution  con- 
li-m  ■,-  LI]  full  force  aTid  r^tTect  until  clianj^cd  or  destroyed  by  act  of  the 
tuveiil^iL  i.iiijile.    It  seems  indisputable  that  tlicre  is  no  power  under  the 
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Constitution,  except  the  sovereign  people  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
self-imposed,  limiting  methods  of  procedure,  to  enlarge  the  electorate  so 
as  to  include  as  voters  persons  not  eligible  to  vote  upon  amendments  to 
the  existing  Constitution,  This  is  necessarily  so,  whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  define  words  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate enactments.  The  Legislature  can  proceed  only  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  be  contrary  to  its  duty  to  that  Constitution  to  provide  for 
its  revision  or  alteration  by  a  body  of  electors,  whose  qualifications  were 
different  from  those  ascertained  by  the  terms  of  that  Constitution,  The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  that  women  may  be  members  of  or  vote 
tor  local  or  other  subordinate  boards  of  officers  (see  Opinion  of  the  J-us- 
tices,  115  Mass.  602;  136  Mass.  578)  is  of  a  different  character.  The 
existence  of  that  power  touching  officers  created  by  the  Legislature  affords 
no  basis  for  argument  that  like  power  exists  to  change  the  electorate  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  for  State  affairs.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  first  four  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 


V,  Participation  of  Women  at  the  Polls. 
Official  statistics  as  to  the  extent  to  which  women  have  actu- 
ally made  use  of  the  ballot  are  impossible  to  obtain  in  most 
cases.  The  following  table,  however,  may  be  of  some  interest 
as  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  voters  in  the  equal 
suffrage  States  following  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage:* 


s.... 

jrspled. 

Pop 

Ms1« 

Fein>l« 

TM.1 

Vote  for 

ProidcDl, 

Uan 

dons. 

Ari«n«.      .         .         . 

lOlZ 

204.354 

T4,0SI 

43,891 

117,942 

23,7221 

58.021 

C:.litornia,  ,        .        . 

1011 

2,377.HS 

920 

397 

S7I,3S« 

1,591.783 

3Sa,SB7' 

6?3.527« 

Colonrto,    . 

im 

709,024 

271 

648 

213,425 

483.073 

93,843 

294.375 

Maho.          .         ,         . 

1898 

325,594 

110 

SK 

«»,SI8 

180.681 

19,407 

57,814' 

Illinois,       .        ,        . 

1013 

S,S3S,99I 

1,743 

18! 

1,667,491 

3.810,873 

1,148,173 

2,139,349 

Kansiis,      .        .        , 

1912 

l.fl!IO,943 

508 

m 

438,434 

047.483 

388,444 

620,813 

Sloi,t;ini.,   .        .        . 

1914 

378,053 

ISS 

017 

81,741 

238.748 

79,910 

177,679 

N>v^h1,-,.     .        ,        , 

1911 

f!l.S7a 

40 

026 

18,140 

58.188 

20.115 

32.978 

')r,-i;„n,       .        .        , 

1912 

672.765 

257 

1«» 

168,323 

42B.S11 

137.040 

261,650 

Vtnlj,         .        , 

im 

373,351 

104 

IIS 

85,729 

180.SM 

112.385 

142,762' 

W^^lnnston,       .        . 

1910 

1. [41,990 

441 

294 

277.727 

710,021 

183.87B 

379.459 

«y„mil,£,  .         .         . 

.S09^ 

143.905 

03 

201 

23,840 

92,041 

42.236 

61,842' 
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In  Illinois,  separate  ballots  are  provided  for  men  and  women 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  somewhat  more  definitely 
the  extent  to  which  women  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  that  State.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  cast  m 
the  municipal  election  of  1915  shows  that  73  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  only  44  per  cent  of  the  women  who  were  eligible 
voted  in  the  election.  In  other  words  "less  than  half  of  the 
potential  women  voters  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to 
participate  in  the  election."'  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1916,  however,  the  interest  sliown  by  such  women  as  had  regis- 
tered in  the  city  of  Chicapo  appears  to  have  been  practically 
as  great  as  that  of  the  male  voters,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table:' 

Prcnitlrnlial  Elrdion.  Chicago,  1.9IG. 


Men Sni.674     |       487.210  06.1^ 

Women 303.801     I       280.414  95.3 


It  should  I)c  noted,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  women 
who  actually  rcgistere<l  and  voted  in  the  presidential  election 
of  19U>  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  eligible  women  of 
voting  age  who  might  have  so  registered  and  voted  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  voters.  Taking  the  school 
census  of  1914  as  a  basis,  there  were  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
1911)  (not  including  Morgan  I'ark)  upproximatcly  549,942  native- 
born  or  naturali/.ed  women  over  21  years  of  age.  Of  this  num- 
I)er  only  iiO.I.SOl,  or  .'>5  per  cent,  registered  for  the  presidential 
election,  while  only  2S9.444,  or  .52.ti  per  cent,  actually  voted  in 
the  election.  The  total  number  uf  native-born  or  naturalized 
males  over  21,  on  the  other  hanil.  was  .'»s."».171,of  whom  504.674, 
or  Sfi  ]H-T  cent,  were  registered,  while  4S7,2I(1,  or  .S1.5  per  cent, 
aetuaHy  voted.'  Looked  at  from  this  i>oint  of  view,  the  interest 
shown  by  the  women  voters  ii]>pei)rs  to  have  been  le:»3  than 
that  shown  by  the  men. 


F>tiinaw  i.f  number  i.l  ninln  kiiiI  rcii.Bin  -A  vi.iii.t  m,c  t^rn  mm  Polttial  & 

r,  V..I  xxxt.  u»-i?- 
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A  comparison  of  tte  total  vote  east  for  President  in  tlie  entire 
State  of  Illinois  in  1912  (when  men  alone  could  vote)  and  1916 
(the  first  year  when  women  could  vote  in  presidential  elections) 
shows  the  following  results: ' 


Presidentifd  Eledion,  lUinoU,  1912  and  1916. 

Pa»tt. 

UU  (H>» 

1.U 

UiH  *jn>  Wouas). 

Total  Vot«. 

TotAl  Vota. 

Ubd. 

Womu. 

RepubUcan. 
Democratic, 

Socialist 

Ptohibitioft, 
Socialist  Labor.    . 

253.593 
405,046 
386.478 
81,278 
ISJIO 
4,066 

1.152,549 
050,229 

61.394 
26.047 
2,488 

693.334 
666,937 

44.219 
9.335 
1.682 

4S9.215 
383.292 

17,176 

16,212 

806 

Total  for  all  partiss, 

1.146,173 

2,192,707 

1,316,007 

876,700 

VI.  .Women  Voters  in  Massachusetts. 
Women  may  vote  in  certain  local  elections  in  Massachusetts 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  as  they  register  upon  a 
special  list  and  employ  a  special  form  of  ballot  it  is  possible 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  number  who  register  and  vote. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  women  who  might  register 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  number  of  assessed  polls, 
that  is,  887,280,  it  appears  that  only  10.7  per  cent,  or  95,050, 
registered,  and  of  these  only  28,219  actually  voted.  In  other 
words,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  State  exercise 
the  voting  privileges  which  they  now  possess.  In  twenty-four 
towns,  containing  in  all  23,139  assessed  polls,  9,912  of  whom 
voted,  no  women  voted.  In  three  towns  (Dennis,  Newbury 
and  Templcton),  containing  2,186  assessed  polls,  1,218  of  whom 
registered,  no  women  registered.  The  following  tables  show 
the  vote  in  detail  in  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
towns  containing  more  than  two  thousand  assessed  polls:' 

>  Fiiuna  obUunsd  from  T>n  lUiiutii  Btiu  Bock,  I8I5-I«,  «dit«d  by  tbs  Saeraury  of  Stat*, 
p.  S30.  soil  from  Tin  Official  Volt  oj  l*f  SMi  ef  iUinoti.  I»H,  ooD^lad  by  the  SecieUry  ol  SUU, 
pp.  U2-1U. 
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RtguUnd  Voten  and  Peraoiu  who  voted  at  City  EUdioiu  in  Mastadnuettt 
in  1917. 


Kuu  (»  Cnr. 

FOLU. 

P.»o«^W-o 

U.]*. 

Male. 

r«.i.. 

UaliL 

F>m^. 

AtUeboro. 

6.430 

3.304 

355 

2,102 

le 

6.625 

4,619 

302 

2,277 

10 

211.02S 

116.908 

21.618 

88.783 

16,060 

Broekion, 

19,896 

12.828 

4.245 

8,668 

760 

CkmbridBs, 

29,193 

16,371 

7.704 

12,093 

S39 

CheUwi.   . 

13,437 

5.822 

808 

4.311 

364 

ChiCOPM, 

10,21* 

4,232 

267 

3,075 

21 

Everett,   . 

10,426 

6,298 

1.137 

5.003 

16 

F«D  River, 

33,M7 

16.832 

8.353 

13.865 

736 

ntohbun. 

12,374 

6,880 

2.252 

6.622 

Ul 

7.M4 

4,999 

438 

3.690 

31 

H»whm. 

ie,020 

9,214 

1,431 

7,283 

322 

Holyoke, 

17,014 

9,667 

2,844 

8.146 

10 

22.257 

13,163 

418 

10.897 

ISO 

5,562 

3,439 

51S 

2.288 

101 

lo-eU.     . 

28.210 

16,415 

6,427 

13.736 

2J66 

Lynn.       . 

29.823 

18.048 

3.610 

13.670 

1,048 

MUden.   . 

14.254 

8,005 

1.253 

4.437 

31 

MkTlborouih, 

4.714 

3,450 

277 

3.061 

Madtord. 

10.358 

6,8»tZ 

659 

4.294 

184 

MelroM,  . 

5.001 

3,1123 

376 

1.S31 

31 

Melhuen. 

4.0U0 

2,067 

150 

3,314 

107 

New  Bedford. 

3i.r24 

15,518 

1.617 

12,455 

148 

4.2S6 

3,485 

156 

2.415 

13 

New  ion,  . 

12,271 

7,998 

656 

1.3U0 

10 

North  Adftnui. 

5.934 

3.947 

554 

3.091 

297 

5.365 

3,818 

557 

2.967 

67 

Pe«body. 

6.356 

3,408 

555 

3,043 

60 

Pitufield. 

.      Il,7»4 

8,148 

1.106 

6,520 

253 

Quincy.    . 

12,067 

7,304 

430 

3.529 

14 

■R«vere.    . 

7,697 

4.479 

1.135 

2.731 

428 

Salem.      . 

12,099 

7,787 

1.002 

6.375 

636 

25,563 

13,830 

1,737 

4,980 

70 

SpriDBfield. 

37.683 

19.883 

1.065 

13.900 

51 

Tftunton. 

10.843 

6.010 

709 

5.752 

166 

W.lthun. 

S,7M 

1.833 

3.805 

95 

Wobum.  . 

41908 

3.468 

1.840 

2,703 

643 

Worcester, 

66.646 

37,603 

1.616 

18.304 

63 

Total. 

772.656 

436.620 

80.824 

315.093 

26368 
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ReffiHered  Voters  and  Persons  who  voted  at  Totcn  Elections  in  Massachusetts 
in  Towns  containing  mare  than  S,000  Assessed  Polls  in  1917. 


Name  or  Town. 

POLt». 

D  VOTKIB. 

•■— 

«™„ 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Fen..le. 

Andover,           .                   J       2.089  ■ 

1.704 

129 

777 

43 

Athol.      . 

1        3,011  , 

2.180 

45 

1.791 

Belmont, 

'        3.445 

1.651 

205 

1,141 

105 

Brain  tree. 

'       2.752 

1.908 

279 

989 

1 

Bcooktiae. 

!       8.815 

6,246 

844 

936 

36 

Dedham. 

1       2,962 

2.110 

149 

1.109 

Framingham, 

4.818 

3,431 

798 

2.426 

209 

Gardoer. 

4.826  ; 

2.827 

489 

2,401 

384 

Methuen. 

3,769  ; 

2.524 

25 

1,563 

2 

Middleborough 

2.440 

1.7B3 

123 

895 

Montague, 

2.068 

1.409 

195 

1.120 

18 

Notiok.     . 

3,402 

2.720 

1,898 

2.164 

50 

Palmer,    . 

2.5S8 

1,405 

49 

1.057 

a 

Rockland. 

2,225  , 

1.880 

693 

1,492 

2 

2.917 

1.944 

309 

990 

lOO 

Wakefield'. 

;        3.823  ! 

2,677 

378 

1.500 

Wtttertonn. 

1        4,016  , 

3,288 

698 

1.924 

98 

West  Springfiel 

. 

3.459 

2.104 

277 

1.264 

233 

Weymouth. 

4.027 

3,231 

619 

1.802 

23 

Winthrop, 

3,806  : 

2.865 

771 

1.283 

2 

Total, 

72.120 

49.995 

7,973 

28.624 

1.325 
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Appendix  A. 


KXTKNT  OF  WOMAN  ffUFFRAGi:  IX  Till-:  UNITED  STATES, 
1918. 


1913 
1014 
lOU 
1917 


Tn  (he  iil<nv(-  Slnt(4  i<li<>iitil  he  added  the  Terntnr^-  of  Alnxlui  (1!II3}.  Tlw 
Terrilntj'  of  AV}-iiniinK  (.>^tallli>•hl■d  iijiiul  )<ufiraKe  in  INi!l.  mid  IhU  *ss  continued 
when  i'  wan  uilmilteil  in  thi-  I'liiim  in  IS!Nl.  Woninn  MiffroBe  wu  eslablUhed  Id 
Colorado  hy  a  !'iiitu(o  mlitinl  hy  |>i>|iulHr  vote  in  iSSKl  nnd  by  &  constitutional 
■nit^lidnicnt  iidoiitcd  in  liN):;. 


Wyjniina. 

.      1W« 

KanAaH.   . 

Colora'lu. 

.  wyj,  VMS 

Itah.       . 

.      IWKi 

Ncva.lu.  . 

Idaho.      . 

.    n.nc 

Xiiit  Y..rk. 

W„hi..Kl'....       - 

.    ifti" 

MirhiKnn. 

Cnlif'-niiu, 

.    iitii 

Olduhonin. 

Omwii.  . 

.      1»13 

^uth  Diifc'Xu. 

AriinuB.  . 

.      191B 

Iliin<'i]>  —  I  re-i>lentinl.  niiitiiri|>nl  nnd  w)i 


™.l.  . 

.    IROI.  1913 

whc-J. 

-     lhK3,  IttlT 

umcii,„lu»di^li.".|. 

.     IS-rtP.  lflI7 

1917 

MACK    STATrO. 

j    Nc»- JiT-ey,       . 

.     IW 

.     1S03 

1    ..hi..,         .           . 

.   i>m 

1    HolawiiTO. 

.   i«» 

.    inoo 

I    NcH-  M.-»i<".    . 

.      1910 
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POPULAR  VOTES  ON  WOMAX  SITFRAGE,  1869-1918. 

St«ie. 

a... 

Y«. 

No. 

Ariiona. 

igi2 

13.442 

e,202 

CBlifornin,        . 

1896 
1911 

110.365 
125.037 

137,099 
121.460 

Colorado.         ...... 

lfi77 
1693 

6.612 
35.798 

14,053 
29,451 

Delaware 

1915 

-' 

~ 

Idaho 

1696 

I2.12B 

6,282 

Iowa 

1918 

102,849 

172.990 

^""^ 

1K67 
1894 
1012 

9,070 
95,303 
175,246 

19.857  • 
130,139 
159,197 

1918 

19,673 

23.077 

Mwoe,    ,..,... 

1917 

20,604 

38,83S 

MsBsaehuaetts.          .,..., 

1015 

192.492 

295,939 

IS74 
1912 
1913 
1918 

40,077 
247,.175 

168,738 
229,790 

136,967  • 

248,135 
264.882 
196.281 

Missouri.          ...... 

lOU 

182.257 

322,463 

Montana.                                           ... 

1914 

41,302 

37,5881 

NebtaBlta.        ...... 

1871 
lb82 
I9U 

3.502 
26,756 

90,738 

12,668 
50.693 

100.842 

Ncvndii . 

lOU 

10,936 

7.258 

New  Hampshire,       .         . 

i9ai 

13,089 

21,788 

New  Jersey. 

1915 

133,282 

l»4,3DO 

New  York 

1915 

iBir 

653,348 
Taj,129 

748.332 

600.770 

North  Dakota.          .          ,          .         ,         . 

IS14 

40,009 

49.410  > 

Ohio 

1912 
1914 
1917 

249,420 
335,390 
422,262 

336.875 
616.296 
568.31S2 

Oklnhoma. 

1910 
1918 

SS,808 
106,900 

12S.92S 

81.481 
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Pojndar  Voles  on  Woman  Suffrage,  1869-1918  —  Concluded. 


Sr.TE. 

D.te. 

Y«. 

No. 

OreBon,  

1884 
1900 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1912 

11,223 
28.265 
36.902 
36.858 
36,270 
81.265 

28,176' 
28,402 
47fl75 
68:970 
59,065 
67.104 

PennEylvaaia, 

1915 

385,343 

441J)3i 

Rhode  Idand 

1887 

6.889 

21.967 

South  Dakota 

1890 
1898 
1914 
1918 
1917 

22,972 
19.898 
39.605 
53,432 
49,213 

45,082 
22,983 
61,519 
68,350 
28,686 

Utah 

1898 

-■ 

- 

Washington,    ...... 

1889 
1898 
1910 

16,527 
20,171 

52,299 

36,613 
30,497 
20,676 

West  Virginia, 

1918 

83.540 

161,607 

WiflcOMin 

1912 

135.738 

227,064 

Wyoming 

1890 

-' 

- 

■  SutTncB  providsd  fa 


II  admitted  to  tli* 
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WOiUN  SUFFRAGE  MEASURES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dote. 

NXTUBE  OF  MeABIHE. 

Before  wbat 
Body. 

vox. 

Y«. 

No. 

1849 

Memorial   presented   by   H.   A.   Hardy   aod 
others  concerQing  equal  righls  for  women, 
particularly  relating  to  divorce.    A  bill  re- 
was  Uid  oa  the  table 

House. 

1850 

Report,  leave   to  withdraw,   on  petition  of 
Cbarlcs  Brighatn  and  others  for  equal  auT- 
("Ke 

House. 

_ 

_ 

1851 

Report,  inejtpedient  to  legislate,  on  sundry 
petitions  of  Martin  Stowell  and  others  lor 
granting  to  women  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office 

House. 

1853 

Report,  to  discharee  committee,  on  petition 
of  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  to  e.tend 
political  franchise  to  women,      . 

House. 

. 

1853 

Report,  leave  to  withdraff,  on  petitions  ot 
Francis   Jackson   and   others   for   a   con- 

of  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  that  women 
have  right  to  appear  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  plead  their  cause, 

Convention. 

- 

1857 

Report,   leave   to   withdraw,  on  petition   o( 
Sarah  K.  Wall  and  others  for  equal  rishts,     . 

House. 

_ 

_ 

1858 

Petitions  ot  Anna  Gardner  and   others  for 
equal  ridhtfl.     Kesolve  reported  relatina  to 
"Education;"  rejected 

Petition  of  Sarah  E.  Wall  and  others  foriight 
of  sufTrago.    Ordered  printed.    No  turther 

Bouse. 
Senat«. 

- 

-' 

1800 

Report.   leave  to   withdraw,   on   petition  of 
Sarah  E.  Wall  and  others  (or  eitenaion  of 
franchise  to  women,          .... 

Benate. 

1S62 

Same  as  above 

Senate. 

- 

- 

1S07 

Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  for 
equal  suRrage 

House. 

- 

- 

1SG8 

Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  to  ex- 
ti^nd  suffrage  to  women.    Motion  to  recom- 
mit petition  lost 

House. 

74 

119 

1S09 

cure  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 
Bill  for  an  net  to  secure  elective  franchise  to 
women.    Leave  to  introduce  bill  refused, 

Senate. 
Bouse. 

g 

84 

22 
111 
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Woman  Suffrage  Measureg  in  Masaachuwttt  —  Continued. 


Resolve  for  constitutioual  umcndmeDt, 
Reeolvc  for  constitutional  umcndmcDt, 

Resolve  for  constitutional  amendment. 

Petitions  (qr  nmnicipnl  and  county  BulTraEB 
referred  to  com  mi  tlee, -which  reported  a  bill 
making  valid  acts  ol  women  holdiag  office, 

1873  Heaolvo  tor  constitutional  nmendment, 

1874  Resolve  tor  constitutional  amendment, 

1875  '  Bill  for  municipal  euftrage.   . 


sndment. 


1870     Resolve  for  i 


I  Bill    for   municipal   sulTrage.      Refused    third 

I       readinit 

I  Bill  for  school  sulTraec.     Passed,  . 

Bill  for  Buffrage  on  liquor  licenses, 

Bill  for  municipal  BufFraEB,  .... 
i  Bill  for  further  legislation  on  subject  of  school 
I       aullragc.     Passed,     .... 


inicip.ll  sufCractc,  . 


7     BiQ  for  suflrnue  on  titjuor  lie 
J  Bill  for  municipal  sufTraee,   . 
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n  Svffrage  Measures  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


I  Rill  for  BufFrage  aa  liquor  licena 
I  Same.    Rejected  by  reference  ti 

1  __  Court 

lunicipal  suffrage,  . 


Bill  for  ir 

1590  Bill  foe  mi 

1591  I  Bill  [or  mi 

1S93  '  Bill  for  mi 
BiQ  for  8uJ 

1893     Bill  for  mi 

1694  I  Bill  for  mi 
.  Same. 

1895      Bill  authoj 


aicipal  sulTrage.  . 

nicipal  Buffrage,  . 

nicipal  Bufftage,  . 
rage  on  liquor  licenses, 

nicipal  suBrnge,  . 

nicipal  suffrage,  . 

izing  persons  quatiiied  to  vote  lor 


Bill  for  municipal  sufTrage,   . 

Bill  for  Bullrniie  on  liquo''  licenses, 

Bill  for  municipal  suffrage.    Third  reading  K 


I  Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  for 
municipal  suffrage  and  sulTrage  on  liquor 
licenncs.  Motion  to  substitute  a  bill  for 
suffrage  on  liquor  license  lost  by  vole  of  18 


ns  for  municipal  and  presidential  suf- 
r  re]>orIed  unfavorably, 
,  Iciivc  to  withdraw,  on  petition  (or 
icipal  suffrase.     Motion  to  aubatitute 
o9t  by  vote  of  32  to  124,     . 

,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  for  a 
litutional  amendment.  Motion  to  sub- 
ic  reaolvo  for  report  lost  by  vote  of  29 


Senate. 


House. 


icipnl  suffrage  reported  u 


I  PHaMd,  but  vote  ia  not  givao  In  the  JournaL 
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Woman  Suffrage  Meaeurea  in  MassaiAusefU  —  Continued. 


Report,   leave  to   withdraw, 
right  of  women  to  vote 

candidates  for  school  con 
to  mibatitule  bill  loat  by  ' 


Petition*  for  constitutional  amendment,  mu- 
nidpal  and  license  stiff  rage,  and  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  caucuses  for  nomination  ol  schttol 
committBca  reported  unfavorably,       .  .  . 

Petition  for  auffrase   on  liquor  licenses  re-  ] 


Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  tor  I 
conatitutional  amendment.  Motion  to  Bub-  i 
Btitute  a  reaolvo  lost  by  a  vote  of  43  to  , 


Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  for 
constitutional  amendment.  Motion  to  sub-  ' 
Btitute  a  resolve  lost  by  a  vote  of  47  to  | 
148, 

Report,  leave  to  withdraw,'  on  petition  for  ' 
constitutional  amendment.  Motion  to  sub- 
stitute a  resolve  lost  hy  a  vote  of  6  to  31.   . 

Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  for  i 
constitutional  amendment.  Motion  to  sub-  . 
stitute  a  resolve  lost  by  a  vote  of  QQ  to  ' 
181 I 

Report,  leave  (o  withdraw,  on  petition  tor 
constitutional  amendment.  Motion  to  sub- 
stitute a  resolve  lost  by  a  vote  of  14  to  i 


Motion  to  Bull- 


Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  tor 
leipslatioii  to  provide  for  expression  of 
pulilic  opinion  on  woman  suffrage.  Motion  ! 
to  aulifltitute  n  liill  (II.  ■2:i:H»  lost  bv  a  vote 
I  of  S.t  to  i;ifl.  Motion  to  substitute  bill 
j  ill.  542)  l.Ht  by  a  vote  of  7i  Ui  117.  . 
I  Resolve  for  constitutional  amendment, 

1014      Resolve  [or  conatitulionnl  amcn<lmcn(,  .  ' 

I  Bill  rclatii-e  to  c'rantine  women  riffht  to  vote 
for  i-.iiididalcs  for  school  committees  at 
priiunrica.     Passed  lK>th  Houses. 


House.' 
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Woman  Suffrage  Meamres  in  MassackuielU  —  Concluded. 


Date. 

K„...  ..„..„-... 

Before  -hat 
Body. 

Vote. 

Y». 

No. 

1915  J  Resolve  for  conatitutional  amendment, 

;  Same  (io  House).    Rejectad  by  the  people  by 
a  vote  of  162.492  to  295,939,       . 
Resolve    authoriiing    women    to    sen-e    on 
political    committeeB    formed    to    favor   or 

Houses. 

1917     Report,  leave  to  withdraw,  on  petition  tor 

tioQ  6  of  chaptei  98of  General  Aotsof  1916, . 

Senate. 

HouM. 

Senate. 
House. 

HOUM. 

IH 

3 
33 
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Appendix  D  . 


CONSTITUTIOXAL     PROA'ISIOXS     REL.\TING     TO     WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

Amzona  (1912),  Art.  VII,  Sec.  2.  Xo  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  general  election,  or  for  any  office  that  now  is,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  elective  by  the  people,  or  upon  any  question  which  may  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  unless  such  person  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  and  shall 
ha^•e  resided  in  the  State  one  year  immediately  preceding  auch 
election.  The  word  "citizen"  shall  include  persons  of  the  male  and 
female  Bex. 

California  (1911),  Art.  11,  Sec.  1.  Every  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  every  person  who  shall  have  acquired  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship under  or  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Queretaro,  and  every  natural- 
ized citizen  thereof,  who  shall  have  become  such  ninety  days  prior 
to  any  election,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  who  shall  have  been 
resident  of  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of 
the  county  in  which  he  or  she  claims  his  or  her  vote  ninety  days, 
and  in  the  election  precinct  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
all  elections  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law, 

Colorado  (1902),  Art.  VII,  Sec.  1.  Every  person  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  posses^iing  the  following  qualifications,  Bhall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  elections:  lie  or  she  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  rei^ided  in  the  state  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  in  the  county, 
city,  town,  ward  or  precinct,  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Idaho  (1896),  Art.  VI,  Sec.  2.  Except  as  in  this  article  otherwise  pro- 
vided, every  male  or  female  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  has  actually  resided  in  this  State  or  Territory  for 
six  months,  and  in  the  county,  where  he  or  she  offers  to  vote,  thirty 
days  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  if  registered  as  provided  by 
law,  is  a  qualified  elector;  and  until  otherwiae  provided  by  the 
Legislature,  women  who  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  this 
article  may  continue  to  hold  such  school  offices  and  vote  at  such 
school  elections  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  Idaho  Territory. 

Kassah  (1913)  Art.  V,  Sec.  8.  Tlie  rights  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  ou  account  of 

Louisiana  (1898),  Art.  199.  Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  tax- 
payere,  as  such,  of  any  municipal  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
this  State,  the  qua  1  ill  cations  of  all  such  taxpayers,  as  voters,  shall 
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be  those  of  age  and  residence  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  and 
n'omen  taxpayers  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  all  such  elections, 
without  registration,  in  person  or  by  their  agents,  authorized  in 
^vriting;  but  all  other  persons  voting  at  such  elections  shall  be  regis- 
tered voters. 

Michigan  (1918)  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  In  all  elections  ever>'  inhabitant  of 
this  State  being  a  citizen  of  the  Uiiitfld  States;  every  inhabitant 
residing  in  this  Stat«  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  thirty-five;  everj'  inhabitant  resi<]ing  in  this  State  on  the 
first  day  of  Januarj-,  eighteen  hundred  fifty;  every  male  inhabitant 
of  foreign  birth  who,  having  resided  in  the  State  two  years  and  six 
months  prior  to  the  eighth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
four,  and  having  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  two  years  and  six  months  prior  to  said  last  named  day; 
the  wife  of  any  inhabitant  of  foreign  birth  who,  having  resided  in  the 
State  two  years  and  six  months  prior  to  the  eighth  day  of  November, 
eighteen  hundred  ninety-four,  and  having  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  two  years  and  six  months  prior 
to  said  last  named  day,  and  every  civilized  inhabitant  of  Indian  de- 
scent, a  native  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  an  elector  and  entitled 
to  vote;  but  no  one  shall  be  an  elector  and  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election,  unless  he  or  she  shall  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  has  resided  in  this  State  six  months,  and  in  the  township  or  ward 
in  which  he  or  she  offers  to  vote  twenty  days  next  preceding  such  elec- 
tion: Provided,  That  no  qualified  elector  in  the  actual  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  or  in  the  army  or  navy  thereof, 
or  any  student  while  in  attendance  at  any  institution  of  learning,  or 
any  regularly  enrolled  member  of  any  citizens'  military  or  naval 
training  camp,  held  under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture while  in  attendance  at  any  session  of  the  Legislature,  or  commer- 
cial traveler,  or  any  qualified  elector  employed  upon  or  in  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains  in  this  State,  or  any  sailor  ei^aged  and  em- 
ployed on  the  great  lakes  or  in  coastwise  trade,  shaU  be  deprived  of 
a  vote  by  reason  of  absence  from  the  township,  ward  or  State  in  which 
he  or  -^iic  resides:  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  the  manner 
in  which  and  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  absent  electors  may 
vote  and  for  the  canvass  and  return  of  their  votes :  Provided,  further, 
That  tlie  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  covering  qualified 
electors  who  may  be  necessarily  absent  from  other  causes  than  above 
sj>ccifi('d:  And  provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the 
elective  franchise  at  any  election  on  account  of  sex. 

MiNstsoTA  ( IJtOS) ,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  8.  Women  may  vote  for  school  officers 
and  nicinliers  of  librarj-  boards,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  schools  or  libraries. 
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Any  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  (2 1 )  years  and  upward  and  p 

ing  the  qualifications  requisite  to  a  male  voter  may  vote  at  any 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any  officer  of  schools  or  any 
members  of  library  boards,  or  upon  any  measure  relating  to  schools 
or  libraries,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  olGce  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  schools  or  libraries. 

This  amcnc 
auffiage  w 

MoNTAKA  (1914),  Art.  IX,  Sec.  2.  Evcrj-  person  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  over,  possessing  the  following  qualifications,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  general  elections  and  for  all  officers  that  now 
are,  or  liereafter  may  be,  elective  by  the  people  and  upon  all  ques- 
tions which  may  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people:  First,  he 
sliall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  second,  he  shall  have  resided 
in  this  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which 
he  offers  to  vote,  and  in  the  town,  county  or  precinct  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law;  Provided,  first,  that  no  person  con^-ict«d 
of  felony  shall  have  tlie  right  to  vote  unless  he  has  been  pardoned; 
Provided,  second,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to  vote  who  has  such  right  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution;  Pro\'ided,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion no  person  except  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Nem-ada  (1914),  Art.  11,  Sec.  1.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  (not 
laboring  under  the  disabilities  named  in  this  constitution)  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  actually,  and  not 
constructively,  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  and  in  the  district  or 
county  thirty  days  next  preceding  any  electioa,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  all  officers  that  now  or  hereafter  may  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  electors  at  such 
election;  provided,  that  no  person  who  has  been  or  may  be  con- 
victed of  treason  or  felony  in  any  state  or  tcrritorj-  of  the  United 
States,  unless  restored  to  civil  rights,  and  no  idiot  or  insane  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  pri\ilege  of  an  elector.  There  shall  be  no 
denial  of  the  elective  franchise  at  any  election  on  account  of  sex. 

New  York  (1917),  .\rt.  II,  Sec.  1.  l-'very  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  j-cars,  who  shall  have  been  a  citizen  for  ninety  days,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  this  State  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and 
for  the  hist  four  months  a  resident  of  the  county  and  for  the  last 
thirty  days  a  resident  of  the  election  district  in  wliich  he  or  she  may 
offer  his  or  her  vote  shall  \k  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election  in  the 
election  district  of  which  he  or  she  shall  at  the  time  l>e  a  resident, 
and  not  elsewhere,  for  all  officers  tliat  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
elective  by  tlie  people,  and  u|)on  all  question:^  which  may  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  provided,  however,  that  a  citizen 
by  rtiflmage  shall  liave  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  for 
five  years. 
North  Dakota  (1889),  Art.  V,  Sec.  128,  Any  woman  ha>-ing  the  quali- 
fications enumerated  in  section  121  of  this  article  as  to  age,  residence 
and  citizenship,  and  including  those  now  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  may  vote  for  all  school  officers,  and  upon  all  questions 
pertaining  solely  to  school  matters,  and  be  eUgible  to  any  school 

Oklahoma  (ISIS),  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  Qualified  electors  of  this  State  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  citizens  of  the  State,  including  per- 
sons  of  Indian  descent  (native  of  the  United  States)  who  are  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one 
year,  in  the  County  six  months,  and  in  the  election  precinct  thirty 
days  next  preceding  the  election  at  which  such  elector  offers  to  vote; 
Proiided,  that  no  person  adjudged  guiity  of  a  felony,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  nor  any  person  kept  in  a 
poor-house  at  public  expense,  except  Federal,  Confederate,  and  Span- 
ish-American ex-soldiers  or  sailors,  nor  any  person  in  a  pubUc  prison 
nor  any  idiot  or  lunatic,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote. 

Oregon'  (1912),  Art.  II,  Sec  2.  In  all  elections  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  this  Constitution,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ot  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

South  Daxota  (1918),  Art.  VIl,  Sec.  1.  Every  person  resident  of  this 
State  who  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  j-ears  and  upwards,  not 
otherwise  disqualified,  belonging  to  either  of  the  following  classes, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  tiie  United  States  one  year,  in  this  State 
six  months,  in  the  county  thirty  days,  and  in  the  election  precinct 
where  such  person  offers  his  vote  ten  daj's  next  preceding  any  election, 
shall  be  a  qualified  elector  at  such  election. 
First,    Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

Utah  (IS!)6),  Art.  IV.  Sec.  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Utah  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citizens  of  this  State  shall 
enjoy  equally  all  civil,  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

Washisgtos  (1910),  Art.  Xl,  Sec.  1.  All  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  over  possessing  the  following  qualifications,  shall  be 
enittlcd  to  a  vote  at  all  elections:  They  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  they  shall  have  lived  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in 
the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  city,  town,  ward  or  precinct 
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thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  they  offer 
to  vote;  they  phall  be  able  to  rend  and  ^peak  the  Englleh  language; 
.  .  .  There  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  at  any  election 
on  account  of  nex. 
Wtomino  (1890),  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citizens  of  this  state  shall 
equally  enjoy  all  civil,  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 
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Appendix  E. 


PARTIAL  SUFFRAGE  STATUTES. 

Arkansas. 

An  Act  to  provide  that  women  may  vote  in  all  prihart  electionb 

IN  ARKANSAB,   PRBSCKIBINa  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  AssenMy  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to 
all  the  i)rovisions  of  the  laws  of  this  State  as  to  age,  residence,  citizenship, 
pa}ineiit  of  jwll  taxes,  and  otherwise  regulating  the  manner  and  form  of 
holding  same;  but  specially  exempt  from  every  disqualification,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  account  of  sex,  every  woman  in  this  State  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  primary  elections  held  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 
Prodded,  that  no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  primary  election 
unless,  when  requested  by  the  judges  she  will  make  oath  that  she  is  of 
the  same  political  faith,  of  the  party  holding  said  primary  election,  and 
that  she  will  give  her  moral  support  to  all  nominees  of  said  political  party. 
Section-  2.  .Ml  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  0,  1917.  —  Public  avd  Private  AcU  .  .  .  of  the  Forty' 
first  Gaieral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1917,  I,  1017. 

ItLlNOIS. 

An  Act  gr-wting  women  the  bight  to  vote  tor  presidentui,  elec- 
tors AND  certain  other  OFPICEBS,  AND  TO  PABTICIPATE  AND  VOTE 

IN  CERTAIN  MATTERS  ASD   ELECTIONS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  women,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  above  the  age  of  21  years,  having  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  election  district  thirty  days  next 
preceding  any  election  therein,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  such  election 
for  presidential  electors,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
clerk  of  the  appellate  court,  county  collector,  county  surveyor,  members 
of  board  of  asscs^rs,  members  of  board  of  review,  sanitary  district  trua- 
tce!i,  and  for  all  ofhcers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns  (except  police  magis- 
trates), and  uiKin  all  questions  or  propositions  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  electors  of  such  municipalities  or  other  political  divisions  of  this 
State. 

Section  2.  All  such  women  may  also  vote  for  the  following  town- 
ship officers:  supervisor,  town  clerk,  osseasor,  collector  and  highway 
commLssioncT,  and  may  also  participate  and  vote  in  all  annual  and  special 
town  meetings  in  the  township  in  which  such  election  district  shall  be. 
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Sectio.v  3.  Separate  ballot  boxes  and  ballots  shall  be  provided 
for  women  which  ballots  ehall  contain  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
auch  officers  which  are  to  be  voted  for  and  the  special  questions  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid,  and  the  ballots  cast  by  women  shall  be  canvassed 
with  the  other  ballots  cast  for  such  officers  and  on  such  questions.  At 
any  such  elcctbn  where  re^tration  is  required,  women  shall  register  in 
the  same  manner  as  male  voters. 

Approved  June  26,  1913.  —  Laws  of  the  Slate  of  Illinm,  1913,  333. 


Kebkaska. 
As  Act  itELATiNa  to  elections:    to  amend  bbction  1940,  revised 

STATUTES  OP  1913,  HELATING  TO  QrALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTEBS,  AND 
TO  REPEAL  8AID  ORIQiyAL  SECTION;  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOE  SEPAHAH 
BALLOTS  JiSD  BALLOT  BOXES  FOR  FEMALE  VOTERS. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  Stale  of  Xebraska: 

Section  1.  Repeat.  —  That  Section  1940,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1940.  Sec.  2,  EletUions  —  qualijication  of  electors  —  woman  suffrage. 
—  Every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards  shall  be  an 
elector,  and  sliall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  all  officers  to  be  elected  to 
public  office,  and  upon  all  questions  and  propositions  submitted  to  the 
voters,  at  any  and  all  elections,  authorized  or  provided  for  by  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  Xebraska:  Pro^-ided,  however,  that  no  female  person 
shiiil  be  permitted  to  vote  for  United  States  Senator,  United  States 
Representative,  or  for  any  officers  specified  and  designated  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Nebraska,  or  upon  any  question  or  proposition  submitted  to 
the  voters,  the  manner  of  tlic  submission  of  which  is  specified  and  desig- 
nated in  the  constitution  of  Nebraska. 

No  person  shall  bo  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  unless  such  person 
shall  have  resided  in  the  state  sis  months,  in  the  county  forty  days  and 
in  the  precinct,  township,  or  ward  ten  days,  and  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  be  a  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  de- 
clared his  or  her  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  conformably  to  the  lava 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  such  election. 

Sec.  2.  Repeal.  —  That  separate  ballots  and  ballot  boxes  shall  be 
provided  for  female  electors.  Such  ballots  shall  contain  the  names  of 
the  candidates,  and  the  questions  and  propositions  submitted  as  female 
electors  may  vote  for  and  upon.  The  ballots  cast  by  female  electors 
shall  be  counted  and  canvassed  with  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ballots  of  male  electors. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  original  Section  1940,  Revised  Statutes  of  1913,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  April  21,  1917.  —  Laics,  Resolutions  and  Memorials  Passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  tff  ycbraska,  1917,  95. 
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North  Dakota. 
An  Act  granting  the  right  to  tote  fob  fresoentlal  eu:ctorb 
akd  certain  other  officers,  and  to  particjfate  and  vote  on 

certain  MATTERS  AND  IS  CERTAIN  ELECTIONS. 

Section  1.  All  women,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one 
year  and  in  the  County  six  months,  and  in  the  precinct  ninety  days  next 
preceding  any  election,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  such  election  for  Presi- 
dential Electors,  County  Surveyors,  County  Constables,  and  for  all 
officers  of  cities,  villages  and  towns  {except  Police  Magistrates  and  City 
Justices  of  the  Peace)  and  upon  all  questions  or  propositions  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  municipalities  or  other  political  divisions 
of  the  state. 

Section  2  All  such  women  may  also  vote  for  the  following  township 
officers:  Township  Clerk,  Asscbsot,  Treasurer,  Overseer  of  Highways  and 
Constables,  and  may  also  participate  and  vote  in  all  annual  and  special 
Township  meetings  in  the  Township  in  which  such  election  shall  be. 

Section  3.  Separate  ballot  boxes  and  ballots  shall  be  provided  for 
women,  which  ballots  shall,  to  the  extent  to  which  such  women  may 
vote,  as  aforesaid,  be  the  same  as  those  provided  for  male  voters,  both 
as  to  candidates  and  special  questions  submitted.  At  any  such  election 
where  registration  is  required  women  shall  register  in  the  same  manner 
as  male  voters. 

Approved  January  23,  1017. —  Laws  passed  at  the  Fifteenth  Session 
of  the  Legislative  Aesembhj  of  Xorlh  Dakota,  1917,  405. 

Rhode  Island. 

An  Act  in-  a.mesdment  of  and  in  addition  to  chapter  17  of  the 
ge\er.4l  laws,  entitled  "of  the  election  of  electors  of  fre8i- 
dent  and  vice-president  of  the  united  states." 
It  is  enacted  by  the  General  AssemUy  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  Chapter  17  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled 
"Of  the  election  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,"  js  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  people  of  this  state  qualified  by  law  to  vote  for 
general  officers,  also  every  woman  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  had  her  residence  and  home  in  this 
state  for  two  j'ears,  and  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  she  may  offer  to 
vote  six  months,  next  preceding  the  time  ot  her  voting,  and  whose  name 
shall  be  registered  as  hereinafter  provided  in  the  town  or  city  where  she 
resides  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  June  next  preceding  the  time  of  her 
voting,  shall  elect  by  ballot  so  many  electors  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  the  state  is  or  shall  be  entitled  to,  at  town, 
ward  and  district  meetings,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  firat  Monday 
in  November,  in  every  fourth  year,  commencing  A.  D.  1920,  and  the 
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several  candidates  having  a  plurality  of  the  legal  votes  given  io  at  such 

election  shall  be  electors :  Provided,  however,  that  no  woman  citizen  of 
foreign  birth  shalf  be  entitled  to  vote  unless  she  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  five  years. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Chapter  17  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  sections : 

Sec.  9.  The  registration  of  women  citizens  entitled  to  vote  under  this 
act,  and  the  preparation,  canvassing  and  correction  of  the  voting  lists 
thereof,  shall  be  had  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  and  places, 
and  under  the  same  liabilities  and  penalties  as  is  pro\-ided  by  law  for  the 
registration,  and  for  the  preparation,  canvassing  and  correction  of  the 
lists  of  voters,  qualified  to  vote  for  general  officers:  Provided,  that  every 
woman  of  foreign  birth  so  registering,  who  shall  claim  citizenship  through 
some  other  person,  either  by  marriage  or  parentage,  shall  state  at  the 
time  of  her  registration,  when  and  where  such  other  person  was  bom, 
and  if  such  other  person  was  naturalized,  when,  where  and  by  what 
court  such  other  person  was  naturalized,  and  she  shall  file  proof  of  such 
naturalization  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  her  citizenship  with  the 
town  clerk  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  registration,  as  the  case  may  be, 
at  least  five  days  before  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  canvassers  of  the 
t«wn  or  city  in  which  she  claims  the  right  to  vote,  and  such  proof  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  such  board  of  canvassers;  and  provided, 
further,  that  in  preparing  the  lists  of  voters  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 
of  electors  of  president  and  \ice-president  of  the  United  States,  the 
names  of  all  women  citizens  entitled  to  vote  thereat  shall  be  arranged  on 
said  lists  separate  and  apart  from  tlie  names  of  the  other  voters  entitled 
to  vote  at  such  election  under  a  heading  "List  of  women  voters  entitled 
to  vote  for  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  10,  There  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  women  citizens  en- 
titled to  vote  under  this  act  a  special  ballot  which  shall  be  printed  on 
paper  of  a  color  that  will  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  ballots  provided 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  use  of  voters  entitled  to  vote  for  general 
officers.  Such  special  ballot  shall  contain  only  the  names  of  the  several 
candidates  for  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  endorsed  in  plain  black  type  "Special  ballot  for  electors 
of  president  and  vice-president  only,"  but  in  all  other  respects  said  special 
ballot  shall  be  similar  in  form  and  arrangement  and  the  instruction  and 
information  printed  thereon,  to  the  ballots  required  to  be  provided  by 
the  secretary  of  state  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  11  of  the  General 
Laws.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  lan-s  relating  to  the  prepa- 
ration, furnishing  and  delivery  of  the  ballots  required  to  be  provided  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  use  of  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  general 
officers,  shall  also  apply  to  the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  the  special 
ballot  herein  provided  for,  and  their  delivery  to  the  election  officers  of 
the  several  town  and  district  meetings. 

Sec.  11.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  20  of  the  General  Laws,  entitled  "  General  provisions  concerning 
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elections,"  and  the  provisions  of  all  other  laws  relating  to  thj  conduct  of 
elective  meetinp,  and  to  the  time  and  place  of  voting  and  to  the  manner 
and  methods  of  marking,  depositing  and  counting  the  ballots  provided 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  use  of  voters  entitled  to  vote  for  general 
officers,  shall  also  apply  to  the  time  and  place  of  voting,  and  to  the  manner 
of  marking,  depositing  and  counting  the  special  ballots  herein  provided 
for  the  use  of  women  citizens,  and  to  the  exercise  or  the  attempt  to  exer- 
cise by  women  citizens  of  the  elective  franchise  conferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Any  moderator,  warden,  clerk  or  supervisor  who  shall  furnish 
a  woman  claiming  the  right  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  with 
any  ballot  other  than  the  ballot  herein  prescribed  for  her  use,  or  shall 
permit  her  to  deposit  in  the  ballot  box  at  any  elective  meeting  at  which 
she  may  claim  the  right  to  vote,  any  ballot  other  than  the  special  ballot 
herein  prescribed  for  her  use,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1917,  98. 


Texas. 
An  Act  to  provide  that  women  may  vote  iv  all  PRuuBr  blectioks 

AXD    NOMINATIN'G    CONVENTIONS    IN    TEXAS;      PREBCRIBINO    QOAUFI- 

c.iTioNs  FOR  SUCH  voters;  providing  for  registration  in  cities 
OF  10,000  OH  over;   and  declaring  an  emeroenct. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  any  woman,  who 
pos.-'C'sses  the  other  qualifications  of  an  elector  under  the  Constitution 
and  laivs  of  this  State,  shaU  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  and  all  primary 
elections  or  nominating  conventions  held  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  the  fact  of  her  sex  shall  in  no  wise  disqualify  such  person,  provided 
(lie  payment  of  a  poll  tax  shall  in  no  case  be  required  of  such  person  as  a 
qualification  to  vote  in  such  primary-  elections  or  to  participate  in  such 
nominating  convention  during  the  year  1918, 

[Sections  2-4  provide  for  the  registration  of  women  voters.) 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  and  govern  the  voting 
of  women  in  the  primary  elections  held  during  the  year  1918,  and  from 
and  after  the  first  of  January,  1919,  each  woman  voter  in  this  State,  vot- 
ing and  offering  to  vote  in  any  primary  election  or  convention  shall  be 
required  to  pay  the  poll  tax  now  required  by  law  of  each  male  peison  who 
desires  to  vote  and  shall  be  governed  and  controlled  by  all  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  requiring  and  permitting  the  voting  upon  the  payment 
of  poll  taxes  in  this  State.  .  .  . 

Api)roved  March  26,  1918.  —  General  and  Special  Lawt  of  the  State  of 
Texas  passed  at  the  Fourth  CaUed  Session  of  the  Thirty-fifth  LegialatuTe, 
lOlS,  61. 
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SPECIAL  LEGISLATION. 


I.    Defixitiox  of  Terms. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  recent  years  of  the 
evils  of  special  legislation,  but  the  critics  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  defining  with  precision  the  practices  ^hich  they 
denounce.  Blackstone,  whose  skiil  in  exposition  has  seldom 
been  excelled,  divided  all  legislative  acts  into  general  or  public 
acts  and  special  or  private  acts.  The  former  he  described  as 
"a  luiiversal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  countrj%"  and  went  on 
to  say  that  "special  or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than 
rules,  being  those  which  only  operate  upon  particular  persons 
and  private  concerns."  English  usage,  however,  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  distinction  here  indicated.  The  terms  general  and 
special  have  been  almost  entirely  discarded,  and  bills  are  now 
usually  described  as  public  or  private.  This  has  not  remo\-ed 
all  difficulty  however.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  described  a 
private  bill  as  one  that  is  for  the  particular  interest  or  benefit 
of  some  person  or  persons,  thus  excluding  from  that  category 
all  those  bills  which  applied  only  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons but  did  not  operate  to  their  benefit.  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert 
met  this  difficulty  by  disregarding  the  question  of  benefit  and 
taking  the  object  of  the  bill  as  the  criterion  of  its  character. 
"The  object  of  a  private  bill,"  he  said,  "is,  not  to  alter  the 
general  law  of  the  country,  but  to  alter  the  law  relating  to 
some  particular  locality,  or  to  confer  rights  on  or  relieve  from 
liability  some  particular  person  or  persons."^ 

TJie  defect  in  all  these  definitions  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
a  bill  which  afl'ects  but  a  few  persons  is  of  no  concern  to  any 
one  else,  whereas  in  fact  such  a  bill  may  establish  an  important 
public  policy.  The  inappropriateness  of  the  term  is  even  more 
manifest  when  a  bill  which  aft'ects  only  a  particular  locality  is 

'  Ilburt.  Parliamcnli  III  Hitlart.ComiautiaittiU  Praclia,  Si. 
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described  as  a,  private  bill,  for  surely  there  can  be  nothing 
private  about  the  affairs  of  a  city,  county  or  school  district. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  terminology  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  which  by  statute  has  said  that  "the 
term  'private  bill'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  bills  for  the 
relief  of  private  parties,  bills  granting  pensions,  bills  removing 
political  disabilities,  and  bills  for  the  survey  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors."' The  application  of  this  rule,  however,  has  not  been  so 
simple  as  it  might  appear.  In  the  practice  of  Congress  only 
those  bills  are  treated  as  private  bills  which  appear  on  their 
face  to  be  for  the  interest  or  benefit  of  a  particular  person  or 
persons.  In  the  decisions  of  the  courts  there  is  a  tendency  to 
use  a  more  elastic  standard  and  to  designate  as  private  or 
special  those  acts  which  apply  to  less  than  all  the  members  of  a 
particular  class.  The  New  York  Constitution  of  1894  adopted 
this  test  when  it  said  as  to  the  legislation  for  the  three  classes  in 
which  all  the  cities  of  the  State  were  grouped : 

Laws  relating  to  the  property,  affairs  of  government  of  cities,  and  the 
several  departments  thereof,  are  diA'ided  into  general  and  special  city 
laws;  general  city  laws  are  those  which  relate  to  all  the  cities  of  one  or 
more  classes;  special  city  laws  are  those  which  relate  to  a  single  city, 
or  to  less  than  all  the  cities  of  a  class.  Special  city  laws  sliall  not  be 
passed  except  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

The  definition  of  the  term  private  or  special  legislation  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance,  for  if  the  enactment  of 
such  lefrislation  is  to  be  subject  to  constitutional  restriction  it  is 
essential  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  should  be  clear. 

II.  TlIE  X.iTURE  OF  THE  pROBLEM. 
Special  legislation  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  chief 
source  of  many  of  the  evils  with  which  legislative  bodies  are 
afflicted  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency.  One  of 
its  conspicuous  effects  is  tliat  it  has  caused  the  legislator  to 
think  of  the  advancement  of  the  local  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  the  chief  object  of  his  concern.  This  led  Lord  Bryce  to 
say  that  "his  first  and  main  duty  is  to  get  the  most  he  can  for 
his  constituency  out  of  the  State  treasury,  or  by  means  of 

■  U.  S.  Centpikd  StiUula,  gi«.  Tms. 
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State  legislation.  No  appeal  to  the  general  interests  would  have 
weight  with  him  against  the  interests  of  that  spot."  Elihu 
Root  was  even  more  severe  when  he  said  at  the  close  of  the 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915  that  "the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  liad  declined  in  public  esteem"  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  "were  occupying  themselves  chiefly  in 
the  promotion  of  private  and  local  bills  .  .  .  which  made  them 
cowards  and  demoralized  the  whole  body." 

The  volume  of  special  legislation  is  so  great  that  it  vastly  in- 
creases the  expense  of  a  legislative  session.  As  far  back  as 
1874  Governor  Washburn  of  Mas-sachusetts  said:  "Much  and 
just  complaint  is  made  at  the  length  of  our  legislative  sessions. 
If  we  could  have  more  general  and  less  special  legislation,  .  .  , 
it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  your 
labors  to  a  close  within  a  reasonable  time."  Some  conception 
of  the  bur<Ien  which  special  legislation  imposes  upon  the  law- 
making body  may  be  obtained  from  the  relative  number  of 
pages  occupied  by  general  and  special  laws  in  the  statute  books 
of  those  States  in  which  the  two  are  printed  separately. 
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A  competent  observer  who  long  served  in  the  Massachusetts 

Legislature  has  said: 

I  know  that  were  all  special  legislation  taken  out  of  the  MassachueettA 
Cieneral  Court,  eight  or  ten  committees,  some  of  them  overbuniened, 
could  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  others  greatly  relieved.  Possibly 
the  sesf^ion  could  be  cut  in  two,  certainly  it  could  be  shortened  by  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  for  on  the  a^'erage  it  lasts  during  nearly  half  the 
year. 
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Special  legislation  by  its  very  bulk  vastly  increases  the  un- 
certainties of  the  law  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  ascertain  his  rights.  It  seriously  interferes  in  many 
instances  with  the  policies  of  administrative  boards  and  commis- 
sions. This  is  well  illustrated  by  what  was  said  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Joint  Special  Committee  on  Legislative  Procedure  in 
1915.  It  referred  to  ten  special  acts  of  the  previous  year  which 
aifectcd  the  system  of  State  highways,  and  said: 

Those  were  placed  on  our  statute  booka  n-ithout  careful  consideration 
as  to  tlie  desirability  or  merita,  and  recommended  by  a  committee  less 
fitted  to  pass  judgment  than  the  commission  created  for  the  purpose  and 
handling  euch  questions  continually.  They  arc  often  contradictorj'  to, 
interfere  with,  and  generally  upset,  some  part  of  the  general  systematic 
plan  of  the  commission  relative  thereto,  as,  for  example,  the  building  of 
certain  through  trunk  lines  between  our  sister  States  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  next  in  order,  the  building  of  secondary  trunk  lines  and  certain  con- 
necting links  between  thickly  settled  places  on  the  main  thoroughfares. 
Remembering  this  general  scheme,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  State,  simply  showa  the  absurdity  of  some  of  tliese 
special  acts.  For  example,  chapters  78,  502,  733  and  779  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  1914  arc  secondary  routes  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
oonstrueted  by  the  commission  at  some  time,  but  which  should  wait  for 
the  completion  of  at  least  one  through  route  first.  It  would  seem  as 
though,  with  an  expenditure  of  over  82,000,000,  that  the  State  Le^s- 
lature  might  be  spared  the  necessity  of  considering  nearly  forty  separate 
propositions  and  imposing  an  additional  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon 
the  State  tax  by  the  adoption  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them.' 

The  most  demoralizing  result  of  special  legislation  is  that  de- 
picted by  Grover  Cleveland  in  1891.  Little  can  be  added  to 
his  weighty  words. 

The  importance  of  a  successful  championship  of  these  private  bills, 
measured  by  a  standard  which  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  recognized, 
seems  so  vital  to  those  having  them  in  charge  that  they  are  easily  led  to 
barter  their  votes  for  measures  as  bad  as  theirs  or  worse,  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  similarly  situated  colleagues.  Thus  is  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem called  log-rolling,  which  comes  frightfully  near  actual  legislative 
corruption;  and  thus  the  people  at  large  lose  not  only  the  attention  to 
their  affairs  wliich  is  due  to  them,  but  are  often  no  better  than  robbed 
of  the  money  in  the  public  treasury,' 
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Against  the  undoubted  eWIs  of  special  legislation  must  be  set 
off  one  powerful  consideration  in  its  favor.  Great  legblative 
policies  can  seldom  be  conceived  and  put  into  operation  without 
a  considerable  period  of  experiment.  It  is  only  after  many 
efforts  attended  by  many  failures  that  the  well-matured  and 
successful  plan,  which  is  a  sort  of  generalization  of  all  that  has 
gone  before,  is  finally  evolved.  Legislation  is  more  often  the 
product  of  imperative  conditions  than  most  law-makers  realize, 
and  they  will  best  serve  the  public  interest  by  responding  to 
local  demands  as  rapidly  as  they  make  themselves  felt.  To 
this  end  special  legislation  is  necessary. 

III.  Private  Bill  Legislation  in  England. 
The  enactment  of  a  private  bill  in  the  British  Parliament 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  It  is  assumed 
throughout  that  the  bill  is  being  sought  for  the  promotion  of 
some  private  advantage  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the 
petitioner  to  show  that  the  advantage  can  be  accorded  him 
without  detriment  to  the  public,  and  without  undue  harm  to 
any  opposing  private  interest.  In  order  that  all  concerned  may 
have  due  notice,  the  bill  must  be  deposited  about  two  months 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Here  it  is  considered  first 
by  the  Lord  Chairman  and  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  assisted  by  legal  advisers. 
Any  changes  upon  which  tliey  insist  must  be  made,  and  it  is 
then  placed  in  the  order  of  business  of  the  Lords  or  the  Coin- 
mons  as  convenience  may  dictate.  It  is  usually  unopposed  on 
its  first  and  second  reading  and  is  referred  to  a  select  committee 
which  is  virtually  a  trial  court.  The  members  of  this  committee 
must  have  no  interest  in  the  bill.  Its  promoters  appear  as 
suitors  while  those  who  apprehend  injury  may  appear  in  opposi- 
tion. Both  parties  may  be  represented  by  counsel  and  witnesses 
may  be  examined.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  states  the  reasons 
for  having  recourse  to  legislation  and  the  first  business  of  the 
committee  is  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  these  reasons.  The 
bill  is  then  examined  and  perhaps  amended  and  the  committee's 
conclusion  is  reported  to  the  House.  Here  the  bill  takes  ita 
third  reading,  if  favorably  reported,  and  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  seldom  opposed. 
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An  important  feature  of  private  bill  legislation  and  one 
which  increases  the  likeness  of  the  proceedings  to  a  suit  at  law 
is  the  expense  involved.  At  every  stage  fees  must  be  paid. 
The  cost  of  putting  the  simplest  unopposed  private  bill  through 
Parliament  is  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  while  if 
there  is  any  opposition  the  fees  will  amount  to  at  least  five 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  contest  between  the  cities  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  over  the  jwtition  for  the  construction  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  the  legal  expenses  amounted  to  a 
million  dollars. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  defects  of  the  system,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  President 
Lowell  they  are  outweighed  by  its  merits.     He  says: 

The  curse  of  most  representative  bodies  at  tlie  present  day  is  the 
tendency  of  the  members  to  urge  the  interests  of  their  localities  or  their 
constituents.  It  is  this  marc  than  aii^-thing  else  that  hns  brought  legis- 
latuti'B  into  discredit,  and  has  made  them  appear  to  be  concerned  with 
a  tangled  skein  of  private  interests  rather  than  with  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  this  that  makes  possible  the  American  boss,  who  draws  his  resources 
from  his  profession  of  private  bill  broker.  Now  the  very  essence  of  the 
English  sj'stem  lies  in  tlic  fact  that  it  tends  to  remove  private  and  local 
bills  from  the  general  field  of  political  discussion,  and  thus  helps  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  Parlinmeut  upon  public  matters.  A  ministry  stands 
or  falls  upon  its  general  legislative  and  administrative  record,  and  not 
because  it  has  offended  one  member  by  opposing  the  demands  of  a  power- 
ful company,  and  another  by  ignoring  the  desires  of  a  borough  council. 
Such  a  condition  would  not  be  possible  unless  Parliament  was  willing  to 
leave  private  legislation  in  the  main  to  small  impartial  committees,  and 
abide  by  their  judgment.' 

IV.  Specul  Legislatiox  in  Massachusetts. 
A  careful  analysis  and  classification  of  the  measures  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1916  has 
been  made  which  affords  a  criterion  of  the  extent  of  special 
legislation  in  this  Commonwealth.'  In  that  year  2,026  bills 
and  resolves  were  referred  to  committees,  of  which  861  finally 
received  the  approval  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In 
the  accompanying  table  nil  the  bills  and  resolves  referred  to 
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committees  and  all  bills  and  resolves  passed  by  both  branches 
are  classified  in  two  groups.  In  the  first  group,  marked  "Gen- 
eral," are  included  all  bills  of  State-wide  application.  In  the 
second  group,  marked  "Special,"  are  included  all  bills  relating 
to  specific  agencies  of  the  State,  or  to  specific  localities,  or  to 
specific  individuals  or  corporations.  In  acting  upon  the  meas- 
ures included  in  group  I,  the  General  Court  was  legislating  for 
the  whole  State,  while  in  acting  upon  the  measures  in  group  II 
it  was  legislating  for  localities,  individuals  or  corporations.  If 
the  number  of  bills  in  each  group  assigned  to  the  various  com- 
mittees be  examined,  it  will  be  noted  tliat  the  measures  in 
group  II  are  centered  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  com- 
mittees. To  those  committees  having  to  do  with  local  govern- 
ment, namely,  the  Committees  on  Cities,  iletropolitan  Affairs, 
Municipal  Finance,  Towns,  and  Water  Supply,  were  referred 
340  measures,  or  ninety-three  per  cent  of  all  the  measures  in- 
cluded in  group  II.  Of  the  measures  so  referred,  192  were 
passed,  being  ninety-four  per  cent  of  all  the  measures  in  group 
II  which  became  law.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  if 
some  provision  were  made  either  for  local  home  rule  or  for  the 
devolution  of  legislative  power  over  local  questions  to  some 
other  body,  such  as  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  General 
Court  would  ha^e  been  relieved  of  the  consideration  of  most  of 
the  special  legislation  which  came  before  it  in  1916. 

An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  bills  referred  to  the 
five  committees  named  above  shows  that  many  of  them  relate 
to  mere  administrative  details.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  bills 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Affairs  were  de- 
voted to  instructions  to  commissions  or  other  officers  as  to  the 
construction,  improvement  or  control  of  specific  streets,  parks, 
rivers,  harbors  or  public  utilities.  Many  of  the  bills  referred  to 
other  committees  than  those  named  are  also  concerned  pri- 
maril,\-  with  details  of  administration.  Thus  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  all  the  bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Harbors  and 
Public  Lands  related  to  specific  instructions  as  to  surveys  and 
improvements  of  public  lands  and  harbors,  and  forty  per  cent 
of  the  bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges 
related  to  the  construction  or  improvement  of  specific  highways 
by  the  Highway  Commission.    Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  bills 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Institutions  related  to  the 
establishment  or  impro^'ement  of  institutions  for  the  insane  or 
for  hospitals,  while  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  bills  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Ser\'ice  related  to  specific  increases  of 
salary'.  Another  class  of  bills  provided  for  the  payment  of 
claims  or  the  granting  of  pensions.  In  1916  eighty-three  such 
bills  were  referred  to  committees,  and  forty-four  were  passed. 
Nearly  half  of  these  related  to  cities,  counties  or  towns. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  burden 
which  special  legislation  imposes  upon  the  General  Court  of 
Massaciiusetts.  The  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  legislation 
enacted  can  only  be  detrimental,  since  the  entire  membership 
can  seldom  be  induced  to  give  attention  to  measures  which 
have  only  a  local  interest,  but  which  consume  time  and  energy 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  prob- 
lem which  special  legislation  presents  is  well  indicated  in  the 
following  words: 

To  confine  the  legislature  to  liose  matters  of  Ptate-wide  policy  with 
which  it  alone  is  fitted  and  intended  to  occupy  itself,  —  to  eliminate 
from  its  work  the  elements  which  from  their  nature  it  con  handle  only 
unsuccessfully,  which  waste  its  time,  while  preventing  proper  considera- 
tion of  its  proper  work,  and  which  offer  urj^nt  temptations  to  petty 
political  log-rolling  and  pork,  —  this  is  n  most  pressing  need  of  State 
government  to-day.  The  grosser  forms  of  corruption  have  gone.  The 
machinery  of  election  and  procedure  is  on  the  way  to  improvement.  The 
question  now  is  one  of  efficiency,  rather  than  of  popular  responsibility, 
and  for  eificicncy  not  only  must  the  organization  and  procedure  be  buai- 
nesslike,  but  the  subject  matter  must  be  adapted  to  the  body  which  la 
to  deal  with  it.  The  State  must  redistribute  its  work.  The  question  of 
subject  matter  is  the  more  fundamental,  for  if  the  work  of  the  Legislature 
is  confined  largely  to  matters  of  State-wide  importance,  on  the  one  hand 
it  will  attract  more  popular  interest  and  create  a  closer  bond  of  responsi- 
bility between  electorate  and  representatives,  and  oii  the  other  hand  it 
will  render  more  feasible  the  reforms  of  organization  wliich  are  also 
necessary.' 

V.     CoNSTrriTioNAL    Restrictio.ns    on    American    Legis- 
latures. 
The  framers  of  our  first  American  constitutions  were  more 
concerned  about  the  prevention  of  privileges  than  they  were  as 
to  the  evils  of  special  legislation.    The  transition,  however. 
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from  one  to  the  other  was  easy  to  make  because  the  exempting 
of  an  individual  from  the  operation  of  a  general  rule  or  the 
enactment  of  a  special  law  in  his  favor  is  in  itself  in  the  nature 
of  a  privilege.  The  close  connection  between  the  two  things  is 
apparent  in  the  language  adopted  in  the  Constitution  of 
Tennessee  in  1834; 

The  Logi'liiture  shall  have  no  power  to  suspend  any  general  law  for 
the  benefit  of  any  particular  individual,  nor  to  pass  any  law  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  incoiisUtent  with  the  general  laws  of  the  land; 
nor  to  pass  any  law  granting  to  any  individual  or  individuals  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  other  than  such  as  may  be  by  the 
same  law  extended  to  any  member  of  the  community  who  may  be  able 
to  bring  himself  within  the  provisions  of  such  law. 

As  soon  as  the  evils  of  special  legislation  began  to  appear,  the 
States  inserted  in  their  constitutions  provisions  to  the  effect  that 
the  subjects  to  which  the  special  acts  related  should  hereafter 
be  dealt  with  only  by  general  laws.  The  first  State  to  apply 
this  remedy  was  Georgia,  which  as  early  as  1789  inserted  in 
its  Constitution  the  following  provision : 

The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  change  names,  nor  to  Legiti- 
mate persons,  nor  to  make  or  change  Precincts,  nor  to  establish  Bridges 
or  Ferries,  but  sliiill,  by  law,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  said  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Superior  or  Inferior  courts,  and  the  privileges 

to  be  enjoyed. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  instrument  it  was  provided  that 
divorces  should  not  be  granted  by  the  Legislature  until  after  a 
trial  before  the  Superior  Court  and  a  verdict  authorizing  a 
divorce  upon  legal  principles.  In  such  cases  an  act  of  divorce 
might  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  modest 
restrictions  imposed  by  Georgia  in  1789  would  be  unduly 
tedious.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  State  after  State  has 
inserted  in  its  constitution  a  Hst  of  subjects  as  to  which  the 
Legislature  is  forbidden  to  enact  special  laws,  and  year  by  year 
these  lists  have  increased  in  length.  Their  subject  matter  is 
usually  suggested  bj"  the  experience  of  the  State  concerned  and 
hence  there  is  considerable  variance  in  their  contents.    One  of 
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the  most  comprehensive  of  them  is  that  embodied  in  the  Coa- 
stitution  of  Alabama  in  1901.  In  that  year  Alabama  provided 
that  its  Legislature  should  meet  only  once  in  four  years.  In 
substituting  quadrennial  for  biennial  sessions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Legislature  was  considerably  restricted,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  local  or  special  legislation.  By  this  arrangement  it 
was  hoped  that  one  quadrennial  session  devoted  entirely  to 
general  legislation  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State.  How  extensive  these  restrictions  are  appears  from  the 
following  constitutional  provisions: 

The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  a  special,  private  or  local  law  in  any  of 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  Granting  a  divorce; 

(2)  Relieving  any  minor  of  the  disabilities  of  non-age; 

(3)  Changing  the  name  of  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual; 

(4)  ProWding  for  the  adopting  or  legitimizing  of  any  child; 

(5)  Incorporating  a  city,  town  or  i-illage; 

(6)  Granting  a  charter  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  Individual; 

(7)  Establishing  rules  of  descent  or  distribution; 

(8)  Regulating  the  time  within  which  a  civil  or  criminal  action  may  be 
begun; 

(9)  Exempting  any  indi^-idual,  private  corporation  or  association 
from  the  operation  of  any  general  law; 

(10)  Providing  for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  any  individual  or  estate; 

(11)  Changing  or  locating  a  county  sent; 

(12)  Providing  for  a  cliangc  of  venue  in  any  case; 

(13)  Regulating  the  rate  of  interest; 

(14)  Fixing  the  punishment  of  crime; 

(15)  Regulating  either  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes,  except  in 
connection  with  the  readjustment,  renewal,  or  extension  of  existing  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  created  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five; 

(16)  Giving  effect  to  an  invalid  will,  deed  or  other  instrument; 

(17)  Authorizing  any  county,  city,  town,  village,  district  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  county,  to  issue  bonds  or  other  securities  unless 
the  issuance  of  said  bonds  or  other  securities  shall  have  been  authorized 
before  the  enactment  of  such  local  or  special  law,  by  a  vote  of  the  duly 
qualified  electors  of  such  county,  towiiship,  city,  town,  ^'illage,  district 
or  other  political  subdivi-sion  of  a  county,  at  an  election  held  for  such 
purpose,  in  the  manner  tiiat  may  Ite  prescribed  bj'  law;  provided,  the 
Legislature  may  without  siiuh  election,  pass  special  laws  to  refund  bonds 
issued  before  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution; 

(IS)  Amending,  confirming  or  extending  the  charter  of  any  private 
municipal  corporation,  or  remitting  the  forfeiture  thereof;  provided,  this 
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shall  not  prohiint  the  Legislature   from  altering  or  re-arranging  the 
boundaries  of  any  city,  town  or  \Tllage; 

(19)  Creating,  extending  or  impairing  any  lien; 

(20)  Chartering  or  licensing  any  feny,  road  or  bridge; 

(21)  Increasing  the  jurisdiction  and  fees  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
the  fees  of  constables; 

(22)  Establishing  separate  school  districts; 

(23)  Establishing  separate  stock  districts; 

(24)  Creating,  increasing  or  decreasing  fees,  percentages  or  allowances 
of  public  officers; 

(25)  Exempting  property  from  taxation  or  from  levy  or  sale; 

(26)  Exempting  any  person  from  jury,  road  or  other  civil  duty; 

(27)  Donating  any  lands  owned  by  or  Under  control  of  the  State  to 
any  person  or  corporation; 

(2S)  Remitting  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures; 

(29)  Providing  for  the  conduct  of  elections  or  designating  places  of 
voting,  or  changing  the  boundaries  of  wards,  precincts  or  districts,  except 
in  the  event  of  the  organization  of  new  counties,  or  the  changing  of  the 
lines  of  old  counties; 

(30)  Restoring  the  right  to  vote  to  persons  convicted  of  infamoua 
crimes  or  crimes  in\-oIving  moral  turpitude; 

(31)  Declaring  who  shall  be  liners  between  precincts  or  between 
counties.' 

In  contrast  with  this  method  of  controlling  special  legislation 
by  specific  prohibitions  is  the  general  prohibition,  found  in 
about  fivc-t'ighths  of  the  States,  to  the  effect  that  no  special  law 
shall  be  enacted  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable. 
This  provision  has  the  unfortunate  consequence  that  the  enact- 
ment of  any  special  law  always  invites  litigation  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  general  law  could  have  been  made  to 
apply. 

In  examining  the  lists  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  power 
of  legislatures  to  enact  special  laws,  certain  subjects  are  almost 
always  found.  The  growth  of  the  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion ill  industry  made  the  granting  of  charters  of  incorporation 
a  matter  of  increasing  importance  and  the  methods  adopted  for 
securing  charter  pro^■ision3  satisfactory  to  the  incorporators  led 
to  nuniorous  scan<ials.  As  early  as  1821  an  effort  was  made  in 
the  Const  itiitioiial  Convention  of  New  York  to  pro\ide  that  an 
act  of  incorporation  should  be  granted  only  by  a  general  law, 
but  it  was  not  until  1845  that  a  general  prohibition  of  incor- 

1  Co-tiiiuiien  tj  AJolwng  (IMI),  He.  IM. 
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poration  by  special  laws  was  adopted  by  any  State.  This  was 
in  Louisiana,  which  was  followed  in  1846  by  Xew  York.  The 
Massachusetts  Con^-ention  of  1853  submitted  a  harmless 
amendment  which  said  "the  legislature  shall  not  create  cor- 
porations bj'  special  act  when  the  object  of  the  incorporation  is 
attainable  by  general  laws."  Incorporation  by  general  law  is 
now  provided  for  by  the  constitutions  of  four-fifths  of  the 
States  and  in  most  of  the  others  the  same  result  is  attained  by 
statute. 

Another  restriction  commonly  found  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  is  that  whicii  forbids  grants  of  credit  of  public 
money  in  aid  of  private  enterprises.  These  restrictions  were 
the  result  of  the  disastrous  experiences  of  the  States  in  the 
reckless  appropriation  of  public  funds  and  the  loaning  of  the 
pubUc  credit  for  the  development  of  railways,  canals,  banks,  and 
various  other  enterprises  of  a  semi-public  nature. 

The  salaries  of  public  officials  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
great  deal  of  special  legislation,  and  the  tendency  of  legislators 
to  be  generous  with  popular  public  ofhcials  has  proved  expensive 
to  the  States  concerned.  As  a  result  about  two-thirds  of  the 
States  now  provide  that  salaries  can  be  neitlier  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  term  for  which  the  officer  was  chosen. 
Closely  akin  to  the  matter  of  salaries  is  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions, annuities,  or  sums  for  extra  services.  How  great  is  the 
need  for  restriction  upon  measures  of  this  kind  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  in  the  five  years  prior  to  1915, 
392  petitions  were  presented  for  increased  or  special  compen- 
sation. 

VI.    Results. 

One  effect  of  the  numerous  restrictions  on  legislative  action 
now  contained  in  tiic  State  constitutions  is  a  great  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  legislation.  In  Illinois  the  private  laws  adopted 
at  a  single  session  filled  3.354  pages.  Then  came  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  spi'cial  legislation  as  to  twenty-three  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  ensuing  five  sessions,  such  legislation  filled  an 
average  of  only  228  pages.  This  may  be  taken  as  tj-pical  of  the 
result  in  all  the  States.  Whenever  special  legislation  is  re- 
stricted, the  volume  of  legislation  has  been  materially  reduced. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  restrictions  upon  the 
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enactment  of  special  legislation  have  resulted  in  removing  from 
the  legislators  many  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  had  been 
previously  exposed.  The  grant  of  a  special  charter  containing 
corporate  privileges  that  could  not  be  obtained  under  general 
law,  or  the  grant  of  a  public  franchise  freed  from  some  of  the 
restrictions  to  which  all  such  franchises  as  a  class  were  subject 
might  be  so  valuable  to  the  parties  interested  as  to  make  it 
profitable  for  them  to  expend  large  sums  in  order  to  obtain  the 
legislative  action  desired.  The  demoralizing  influence  of  such 
methods  was  not  confined,  however,  to  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  measure  in  question,  but  necessarily  resulted  in 
lowering  the  moral  tone  of  the  entire  body  in  every  phase  of  its 
activity.  While  no  constitutional  restrictions  can  protect  legis- 
lators from  subjection  to  temptations  of  this  kind,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  safeguards  against  special  legislation 
which  have  been  so  generally  adopted  greatly  reduce  the  occasion 
for  such  temptations.  If  the  moral  tone  of  legislative  bodies 
appears  to  be  higher  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the 
difference  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
now  so  easy  for  a  legislator  to  go  wrong. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  when  a 
general  law  can  be  made  to  apply  is  an  invitation  to  litigation. 
Many  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  occasion  existed  for  the  enactment  of  a  special  law.  In 
State  t.  Boone  County  Court  (1872)  50  Missouri,  317,  the 
court  declined  to  answer  this  question,  and  took  the  ground 
that  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  was  merely  a  rule  of 
action  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature  and  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  itself  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for  special  legisla- 
tion. This  decision  of  the  Missouri  court,  which  was  followed 
by  the  courts  of  some  other  States,  produced  so  much  dissatis- 
faction that  in  1875  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  declaring  that  whether  or  not  a  general  law 
could  be  made  to  apply  was  a  judicial  question.  A  similar 
declaration  is  found  in  the  Constitutions,  of  Minnesota,  Ala- 
bama, Kansas,  and  Michigan.  In  many  States,  however,  the 
courts  arrived  at  this  result  without  any  such  express  provision 
in  the  Constitution.    In  such  instances  they  have  not  hesitated 
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to  examine  the  facts  and  to  determine  independently  whether 
or  not  a  general  law  could  be  made  to  apply.  This  question 
has  arisen  with  particular  frequency  in  the  interpretation  of 
legislative  acts  providing  for  the  classification  of  cities.  Under 
the  form  of  grouping  all  the  cities  of  a  particular  kind  in  one 
class  and  applying  a  general  law  to  the  whole  class,  some  legis- 
latures have  tried  to  enact  a  special  law  which  would  apply  to 
only  one  city.  Sometimes  this  has  led  to  absurd  results. 
Should  the  Legislature  of  ilassachusetts  enact  a  law  applying 
to  all  cities  having  more  than  500,000  inhabitants,  it  would 
affect  only  the  cit.\'  of  Boston,  but  such  a  law  would  be  upheld 
as  reasonable  classification  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  State  of  Peimsylvania  enacted  a  law 
appl^'ing  to  all  cities  of  eiglit  thousand  inhabitants  situated  &t  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty-seven  miles  by  the  usually 
travelled  road  from  the  county  line  in  a  county  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  court  held  that  this  was  classi- 
fication run  mad,  and  declared  that  the  act  in  question  was 
special  legislation  contrary  to  the  Constitution.' 

VII.    Remedies. 

Great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  have  accompanied  special 
legislation,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  a  mode  of  action 
which  is  often  indispensable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently evil  in  its  nature.  Hence  it  is  for  statesmen  and  law- 
makers to  de\-ise  some  way  of  lessening  its  injuries  while  pre- 
serving its  benefits.  Several  such  methoils  have  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  English  system  of  provisional  orders  is  probably  the 
simplest  mode  of  providing  for  special  legislation.*  By  con- 
ferring upon  such  bodies  as  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  two  or  three  others,  the  power  to  issue 
orders  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law  until  set  aside  by 
Parliament,  the  supreme  legislature  has  rid  itself  of  much  of  the 
great  burden  of  special  legislation  with  its  accompanj-ing  evils, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  reserves  to  itself  complete  and  final 
authority.     Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  system  might  be  ob- 
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tained  without  the  adoption  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  fact, 
although  it  is  not  generally  recognized,  we  already  apply  the 
principle  of  the  system  to  much  of  our  JocaJ  government.  The 
ordinances  which  our  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  issue 
are  in  most  States  nothing  more  than  provisional  orders  which 
can  at.  any  time  be  set  aside  by  the  State  Legislature.  The 
fact  that  the  Legislature  seldom  exercises  this  power  does  not 
argue  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  would  require  but  little  modi- 
fication to  make  the  ordinances  issued  by  our  local  govern- 
ments conform  exactly  to  the  English  system  of  provisional 
orders. 

One  step  which  has  been  taken  in  many  of  the  States  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  evils  of  special  legislation  is  the  require- 
ment that  there  shall  be  notice  of  application  for  such  action. 
A  lai^  part  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  have  come 
from  special  legislation  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  two  houses  within  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  before  the  public  could  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
measure  which  was  pending.  As  early  as  1805  Thomas  Paine 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  place  in  their 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  no  special  legislation  or  private 
act  should  be  adopted  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  of 
notice,  but  it  was  not  until  thirty  years  later  that  North 
Carolina  led  the  way  by  inserting  such  a  provision  in  its  Con- 
stitution. A  similar  requirement  is  now  found  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  States,  while  others  have  attempted  to  attain 
the  same  result  by  statute.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  the  publication  of  notice  will  attract 
any  attenti9n  to  the  pending  measure.  The  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  is  so  great  and  the  attention  of  men  is  so  occu- 
pied with  their  immediate  concerns  that  it  is  easy  for  a  private 
bill  of  a  most  reprehensible  character  to  escape  public  atten- 
tion. Such  a  measure  would  be  more  likely  to  be  exposed  if  it 
were  first  enacted  by  a  subordinate  legislative  body,  such  as  a 
board  or  commission,  and  were  then  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  ratification  and  approval. 

Alany  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  special  legislation  would 
disappear  if  we  accepted  the  distinction  so  commonly  made  in 
Europe  between  legislation  and  administration.    In  France,  for 
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instance,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  that  legislation  deals 
with  the  determination  of  policies,  while  administration  is 
charged  with  providing  the  means  for  putting  those  policies 
into  operation.  It  is  for  Parliament  to  enact  statutes,  but  it  is 
for  the  President  or  other  executive  officers  to  supply  the  de- 
tails which  make  tlie  statute  an  effective  act  of  government.  In 
America  vast  power  has  already  been  conferred -upon  executive 
officers  to  issue  administrative  orders,  but  the  situation  would 
be  much  improved  if  there  were  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  government  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
legislation  should  be  sharply  separated  from  administration,  and 
the  law-making  body  should  no  longer  attempt  to  co\'er  in  its 
enactihents  every  possible  detail  of  every  situation  which  can 
arise.  Two  of  the  most  far-sighted  of  living  statesmen,  both  of 
whom  are  not  only  students  of  politics  but  have  had  wide  ex- 
perience both  as  legislators  and  as  executives,  have  expressed 
themselves  upon  this  point.     In  19()S  Lord  Bryee  said: 

Every  modern  legislature  lias  more  work  thrown  on  it  than  it  can  find 
time  to  handle  properly.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  suffioicnt  time 
for  the  consideration  of  measures  of  general  and  permanent  applicability, 
such  matters  as  those  relating  to  the  details  of  administration  or  in  the 
nature  of  executive  orders  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  adminis- 
trative department  of  government,  under  delegated  powers,  possibly 
with  a  right  to  disapprove  reserved  to  the  legislature. 

On  the  same  point  Elihu  Root  has  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: 

Vihcn  a.  lejpslativc  body  has  more  business  to  do  than  it  can  properly 
conf^ider,  there  is  only  one  avenue  of  relief,  and  that  is  a  continual  increase 
of  delegation  of  power.  What  the  legislature  could  readily  have  done 
fifty  years  ago,  the  legislature  could  not  half  do  to-day,  and  it  must 
delegate  the  other  half  to  somebody  else.  That  delegation  of  authority 
to  subordinate  officers  or  bodies  that  must  exercise  discretion  formerly 
withheld  from  them,  that  must  m.ike  rules  and  regulations  upon  matters 
formerly  dealt  with  by  statute,  requires  careful  adjustment  of  govern- 
mental maehinerj",  antl  wo  have  not  the  machlnerj'  properly  adjusted  for 
the  necessarj'  process  of  government. 
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THE  AMENDMENT  AND  REVISION  OE 
STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 


I.    The  FrasT  American  CoNSTmrriOKs. 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1820  Daniel  Webster  said: 

With  the  experience  which  we  had  had  of  the  constitution,  there  was 
little  probability  that  after  the  amendments  which  should  now  be  adopted, 
there  would  be  any  occaeion  for  great  changes.  No  revision  of  its  general 
principles  would  be  necessary.  And  the  alterations  which  should  be 
called  for  by  a  change  of  circumstaDces  would  be  limited  and  specific. 

In  expressing  these  views  Webster  did  not  foresee  the  vast 
social  and  economic  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
his  time,  nor  could  he  foretell  the  change  which  has  come 
about  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  proper  functions  of  govern- 
ment. In  1780  and  in  1820,  and  indeed  in  1853,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  largely  interested  in  establishing  a  series 
of  checks  and  balances  which  would  prevent  an  abuse  of  official 
authority,  while  at  the  present  day  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
providing  organs  which  can  act  and  can  meet  the  burdens 
which  public  opinion  now  places  upon  government. 

Constitutions,  particularly  those  of  the  States,  reflect  the 
political  tenets  and  the  social  and  economic  beliefs  of  the  times 
in  which  they  are  framed.  As  these  change,  constitutional 
provisions  must  correspondingly  change,  and  the  more  detailed 
the  constitution  the  more  imperative  will  such  changes  become. 
Hence  the  amendment  and  revision  of  constitutions,  while 
occurring  perhaps  at  long  inter\-als,  is  a  normal  part  of  our 
political  life  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  each  State. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  overthrow  of  the  governments  establisheil  in  the 
colonies  by  the  King's  authority.  An  appeal  for  advice  having 
been  made  to  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body,  on  May  10, 
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1776,  recommended  "to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions of  the  Uniteil  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  aiTairs  have  been  hitherto  established, 
to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  ui  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general." '  This 
resolution  was  quite  generally  acted  upon,  and  before  the  close  of 
1780  all  the  colonies  save  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  which 
retained  their  original  charters,  had  adopted  new  constitutions. 
ITie  breach  with  Great  Britain  was  followed  by  considerable 
confusion  of  thought  as  to  the  legal  situation  created  thereby 
and  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  New  Hampshire  took  the 
extreme  view  that  by  the  severance  of  relations  with  Great 
Britain  all  government  had  been  destroyed.  "It  is  our  humble 
opinion,"  said  a  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  towns,  "that  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independency  took  place,  the  Colonies  were 
absolutely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  powers  of  Government 
reverted  to  the  people  at  large."  *  New  Jersey  on  the  other 
hand,  while  declaring  that  because  of  the  misrule  of  George  III. 
"all  civil  authority  under  him  is  necessarily  at  an  end,  and  a 
dissolution  of  government  in  each  colony  has  consequently 
taken  place,"  nevertheless  held  out  this  olive  branch: 

Provided  alwuys,  and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Con- 
gress, tliat  if  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies 
sliould  take  place,  and  the  latter  he  taken  again  under  the  protection  and 
government  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  this  Charter  shall  be  null  and  void  — 
otherwise  to  remain  finn  and  inviolable.' 

Whether  or  not  the  people  had  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature 
and  whether  the  breach  with  Great  Britain  was  to  be  tem- 
porarj-  or  permanent,  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the 
erection  or  the  continuance  of  Institutions  of  government.  By 
whom  or  by  what  organ  of  go\-ernment  should  this  be  done? 
The  obvious  convenience  of  allowing  tlie  existing  Provincial 
Congress  or  its  successor  to  draft  a  new  constitution  impelled 
some  States  to  adopt  this  mode.  New  Hampshire  was  one  of 
these,  but  the  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  such  authority 

1  JaurnaU  nj  Wt  CsnlirunHiI  Cons'eii  (Furd.  ed.),  IV,  U2. 

icndininl  of  Stall  Contlifulfimi,  2. 
t-XXUI. 
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was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary'  to  send  out  a  deputation 
to  explain  that  the  new  government  was  only  temporary.  In 
ISIassachusetts  the  General  Court  requested  the  towns  to  em- 
power it  to  frame  a  constitution.  This  request  provoked  much 
opposition,  and  the  town  of  Concord,  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  earliest  formal  statement  in  any  official  document  of  the 
distinction  between  a  legislature  and  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, said: 

That  the  Supreme  Lepslativc,  either  in  their  Proper  Capacity,  or  in 
Joint  Committee,  are  by  no  means  a  Body  proper  to  form  &  Estabhsh  a 
Constitution,  or  fonii  of  Government;  for  Reasons  following,  firet  Because 
we  Conceive  that  a  Constitution  in  its  Proper  Idea  intends  a  System  of 
Principles  Established  to  Secure  the  Subject  in  the  Possession  &  enjoy- 
ment of  their  Rights  and  Privileges,  against  any  Encroachments  of  the 
Governing  Part  —  2"  Because  the  Same  Body  that  forms  a  Constitution 
have  of  Consequence  a  power  to  alter  it.  3**  Because  a  Constitution 
alterable  by  the  Supreme  Legislative  is  no  Security  at  all  to  the  Subject 
against  any  Encroachment  of  the  Governing  part  on  any,  or  on  all  of 
their  Rights  &  privileges.' 

So  many  towns,  however,  finally  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  General  Court  that  it  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution 
which  it  submitted  to  the  fwople  in  1778.  It  was  rejected, 
largely  because  of  the  source  from  which  it  emanated.  Two 
years  later  another  constitution,  framed  by  a  convention 
specially  chosen  for  that  purpose,  was  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  still  continues  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  constitutions  framed  in 
the  period  between  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  in  1775  and  the  assembling  of  the  Federal  Convention 
in  1787,  those  of  South  Carolina  (1776),  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey  were  framed  and  promulgated  by  legislative  bodies 
acting  without  special  authority;  those  of  New  Hampshire 
(1776),  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  York  and  Vermont  were 
framed  and  promulgated  by  legislative  bodies  which  had  been 
authorized  by  the  people;  those  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
North    Carolina,    South    Carolina    (1778)    and    Massachusetts 
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(1778)  were  framed  by  legislative  bodies  which  formally  or  in- 
formally submitted  their  work  to  the  people;  those  of  Delaware 
and  Geoi^ia  were  framed  and  promulgated  by  a  constitutional 
convention;  those  of  Massachusetts  (1780)  and  New  Hampshire 
(1783)  were  framed  by  constitutional  conventions  chosen  for 
that  purpose  only  and  were  ratified  by  the  people. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  constitutions  drawn  up  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
should  be  crude  and  in  many  respects  deficient.  One  of  their 
most  conspicuous  defects  was  in  the  matter  of  amendment. 
Six  of  the  fifteen  constitutions  adopted  before  I7S7  did  not 
mention  the  subject.^  Among  the  nine  instruments  which  pro- 
vided in  some  form  for  their  amendment,  there  was  great 
variance.  Some  adopted  indirect  and  cumbersome  methods; 
others  made  the  process  so  difficult  as  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible, while  one  went  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
permit  amendment  in  the  ordinary'  form  of  statutory  enact- 
ment. The  ilassachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  provided  that 
the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  should  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  179.5,  but  it  contained  no  other 
provision  for  amendment.  Few  States,  however,  have  since 
failed  to  perceive  that  changes  in  political  and  social  and 
economic  conditions  will  necessitate  changes  in  the  organic  law. 
No  State  outside  of  the  original  thirteen  has  ever  failed  to 
provide  for  the  amendment  of  its  constitution,  and  even,'  con- 
stitution now  in  force  anywhere  in  the  I'nion  contains  some 
sort  of  provision  to  that  end. 

II.  The  PnoPOS.4L  of  Amexdments. 
In  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Vnion  it  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  that  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  shall 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  electorate.  Delaware 
still  permits  its  Legislature  to  make  constitutional  changes 
without  reference  to  a  popular  vote  and  there  are  a  few  other 
States  in  which  conventions,  sometimes  in  direct  violation  of  an 

ConititutioBi  of  1770  and  the  New  Yark  Consliti 
Coontitution  of  17W  and  the  ViwiniaConaliliiUo 
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express  constitutional  provision,  have  promulgated  constitutions 
which  they  had  formulated.  These  isolated  instances,  however, 
only  make  more  impressive  the  rule,  which  is  now  all  but  uni- 
versal, that  constitutional  changes  derive  their  validity  from 
popular  ratification. 

Before  the  voters  can  act  upon  changes  in  their  instruments 
of  government  those  changes  must  be  formulated  and  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration.  For  this  purpose  three  agencies 
have  been  employed. 

1.  The  Constitutional  Convention. 
This  is  the  most  imposing  organ  of  government  which  the 
States  liave  devised.  Called  for  the  one  purpose  of  considering 
changes  in  the  existing  constitution,  the  importance  of  its 
duties  has  in  every  State  attracted  to  its  membership  many 
prominent  citizens  who  would  not  be  willing  to  consider  service 
ill  the  legislature,  but  who  gladly  accept  the  responsibilities 
wliich  are  involved  in  election  to  the  convention.  This  was 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  New  York  Conventions  of  1894 
and  191.5,  whicli  were  presided  over,  respectively,  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  Elihu  Root.  The  convention  is  the  organ  which  is 
now  ahvaj-s  employed  when  a  general  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  undertaken,  and  it  may  also  be  employed  when 
particular  changes  only  are  considered.  The  line  between  a 
peneral  revision  and  specific  amendments  is  an  indefinite  one. 
It  would  be  correct  to  say,  however,  in  the  light  of  practice,  that 
when  changes  are  to  be  made  which  may  not  amount  to  a  general 
revision,  but  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated,  specific 
changes,  the  convention  is  employed. 

2.  The  Legislature. 
Tlic  obvious  convenience  of  mtrusting  the  formulation  of 
isolated  or  specific  amendments  to  a  body  already  in  existence 
has  resulted  in  provision  in  every  State  except  New  Hampshire 
that  such  amendments  may  be  formulated  by  the  legislature, 
In  every  State  except  Delaware  the  action  of  the  legislature 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval. 
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3.     The  Popular  IniHative  Petition. 
As  early  bs  1777,  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  contained  the 
following  provision: 

Xo  alteration  shall  l>c  made  in  this  constitution  without  petitions 
from  a  maiority  of  the  counties,  and  the  petitions  from  each  county  to 
be  signed  by  u  majority  of  voters  in  each  county  within  this  State;  at 
which  time  the  assembly  shall  order  a  convention  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose,  specifying  the  alterations  to  be  made,  according  to  the  petitions 
preferred  to  the  assembly  by  the  majority  of  the  counties  as  aforesaid.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  this  crude  form  of  popular 
initiative,  no  discretion  Is  left  either  to  the  Legislature  or  to 
the  Convention.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  "accord- 
ing to  the  petitions  preferred  to  the  assembly  by  the  majority 
of  the  counties,"  The  use  thus  made  of  the  counties  is  unique. 
The  crudeness  of  this  arrangement  for  ascertaining  public  senti- 
ment is  evident  from  the  fact  that  amendments  made  on  the 
basb  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of 
the  counties  miglit  even  then  lack  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  State. 

Georgia  abandoned  the  popular  initiative  of  constitutional 
amendments  in  1789,  and  the  principle  lay  dormant  until  it 
was  put  into  effect  in  a  much  more  highly  developed  form  by 
the  .State  of  Oregon,  which  in  1902  adopted  a  provision  whereby 
eight  per  cent  of  the  voters  may  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment,  wliicli  shall  then  be  submitted  to  tiie  entire  elec- 
torate for  approval  or  rejection.  This  method  of  proposing 
amendments  has  Ijeen  adopted  in  fourteen  States.* 

Of  the  forty-eight  State  constitutions  now  in  force  in  the 
Union,  thirty-five  contain  provisions  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional con^■cnti(>n.*  In  all  of  these  States  except  Georgia 
the  resolution  of  the  legislature  providing  for  a  convention 
must  be  submitted  to  tlie  people  for  ratification,  which  in 
eigliteen  States  may  be  acroini)lished   by  a  majority  of  those 

1  Comlilulim  a/ Ciornia  (1777),  Art.  LXIU. 
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voting  on  the  question,'  while  in  sixteen  States  a  majority  of 
ail  those  voting  at  the  election  is  required.*  Forty-six  provide 
that  specific  amendments  may  be  submitted  to  the  people  by 
the  legislature.'  Fourteen  provide  that  amendments  may  be 
originated  by  an  initiative  petition.*  Eleven  make  express 
provision  for  all  of  these  methods  of  originating  amendments,* 
while  thirty-four  provide  for  submission  by  both  a  convention 
and  by  a  legislature.  Delaware  is  alone  in  authorizing  its 
Legislature  to  amend  the  Constitution  without  submitting  its 
proposals  to  the  people,  and  New  Hampshire  provides  for  the 
subniissitin  of  amendments  only  by  a  constitutional  convention. 
In  the  thirteen  States  inhere  no  express  provbion  is  made  for 
calling  a  convention,  the  legislature  probably  possesses  the 
power  to  make  such  a  provision  except  in  Rhode  Island  and 
possibly  in  Indiana.  In  fact,  conventions  without  express  con- 
stitutional warrant  have  been  held  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Louisiana  and  Massachusetts,  and  their  validity  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned.  In  Mississippi  not  only  has  such  a  con- 
vention been  held,  but  the  constitution  which  it  framed  was  put 
in  force  without  submission  to  the  people,  and  this  action  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State." 


'  A  majority  of  tbosoniting  on  the  quntionigreqdred  in  Ajiiaiui.Cotor>it(>.D«Uinii«,  Florida, 
lows.  Kentucky,  Jliswuri,  Montana,  .N'ew  Meiico,  New  york.  North  Cuolina.  Ohio,  OkkboniB, 
OiejtoD.  Tonnnaee,  Virgima,  West  Virsinia  and  WisoonBin.  Kentucky  b1»  Btipulata  that  th* 
majority  in  Favor  of  calling  a  convsnlion  Hhall  be  "eqiia]  toon*-fourth  the  numh«r  of  qualifivd 
voters  who  voted  at  the  lost  preceding  feoeral  eEection." 

Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah.  WoahinctoD  and  Wyominl. 

'  All  eicem  Delaware  and  New  Uampshire. 

'  Amendments  may  be  oriKiiiated  by  an  initiative  petilioQ  in  Ariuoa,  Arkanaia,  California, 
Colorado,  Michigan.  Mi»i«ippi.  Miuouri.  Nsbiaaka,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklabona, 
Oroton  and  Utah. 

>  HieeeoipAriiana,  California,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Misaouri,  Nebnaka,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklo- 
homo.  OrcEon  and  Utah. 

•  Sproule  f.  Fredericks  (1S93),  OB  Miia.  SflB.  In  the  course  of  the  oration  which  the  oourt  pro- 
nounced in  reuderinE  its  decieion  occuni  tbig  eloquent  pssuce: 

"  Wv  huvc  ntiokenol  the  conatituiionol  oonvention  aa  a  lotmitn  boin,  and  that  chaisetoiiatioa 
perfectly  'lerinea  tliecorrect  view,  in  our  npinion,  of  that  aucust  aBembly.  It  ia  the  hiihegt  Iwii- 
blivp  body  known  to  (rwmen  in  a  repreaentntive  government.  It  is  supreme  in  iU  iphetc.  It 
wields  Ihc  powers  of  sovereignty,  specially  delenated  to  it  for  the  purpose  and  the  ooeasion  by  tha 
whole  vk-ctoral  body,  for  the  good  of  tbe  wbole  oommonweolth.    The  lole  limitation  upon  ill 
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III.  The  CoNSTiTtJTioNAL  Convention. 
1.  Proviaiona  for  Calling  a  CoruHtidional  Conveniion. 
It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  a.  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  the  organ  through  which  a  general  constitutional  re- 
vision should  be  undertaken.  That  being  the  case,  how  b  it  to 
be  determined  when  a  convention  shall  be  summoned?  With 
reference  to  this  question,  the  constitutions  of  the  States  may 
be  divided  into  five  classes. 

1.  Those  which  require  the  calling  of  a  convention  peri- 
odically or  at  a  specified  time. 

Provisions  of  this  kind  are  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  earliest 
constitutions.  The  New  Hampshire  Constitution  of  1784 
required  a  convention  to  be  summoned  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years.  By  the  Georgia  Constitution  of  1789  a  conven- 
tion was  to  be  called  in  1794.  Such  provisions  are  no  longer 
found  in  any  constitution. 

2.  Those  which  require  the  people  to  vote  at  a  specified  time 
or  periodically  on  the  question  of  calling  a  convention. 

Provisions  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  numerous.  The 
Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  required  such  a  vote  in 
1795  and  made  no  further  provision  for  a  convention  should 
this  vote  prove  to  be  adverse,  as,  in  fact,  it  did.  The  Kentuckj' 
Constitution  of  1792  provided  for  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1797 
and  1798.  Several  constitutions  require  that  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  not  only  at  a  certain  date  but  at  regular  inter^'als  there- 
after. An  example  of  this  is  the  Ohio  Constitution  of  1851, 
which  provides: 

At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred ftnd  seventy-one  and  in  each  twentieth  year  thereafter,  the  question 
"Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  constitution" 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  this  State;  and  in  case  a  majority  of 
all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election  shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  conven- 
tion, the  general  assembly,  at  its  next  session,  shall  provide  by  law  for 
the  election  of  delegates,  and  the  assembling  of  such  convention  as  is 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  section.' 

The  lentil  of  the  inter\-al  at  the  end  of  which  the  popular 
vote  is  taken  varies,   but  the  usual   period   is  twenty  years. 

1  ConHilMUMoJ  Ohio  (Oil),  An.  XYl,  IK.  S. 
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Provisions  are  found,  however,  for  taking  such  a  vote  every 
seventh,  tenth,  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years.  Provisions  requir- 
ing a  vote  at  a  definite  time  are  believed  by  some  persons  to 
lend  stability  to  a  constitution.  The  certainty  of  a  decision  at 
a  fixed  time  and  independent  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  in  the 
legislature  as  to  a  general  revbion  of  the  constitution  b  thought 
to  have  a  tendency  to  induce  people  to  bear  with  its  faults  and 
to  discourage  agitatiop  for  constant  change.' 

3.  Those  which  authorize  the  legislature  to  submit  to  the 
people  whenever  it  deems  it  expedient  the  question  of  calling 
a  convention. 

Thb  provbion  is  found  in  the  constitutions  of  more  than 
half  the  States.  As  thb  question  b  r^arded  as  standing  some- 
what apart  from  the  usual  activity  of  the  legblature,  action 
thereon  is  surrounded  by  some  restrictions.  In  most  of  the 
States  in  which  the  legblature  has  thb  power,  it  may  exercise 
it  only  when  two-thirds  of  each  house  concur.  In  Kentucky 
two  successive  legislatures  must  approve  the  submission  of  the 
question.  Quite  generally  it  Is  required  that  the  vote  in  each 
house  shall  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays  and  entered  in  the 
journal. 

4.  Those  which  authorize  the  legislature  to  call  a  convention 
whenever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

At  present  only  Georgia  and  Maine  specifically  authorize 
thb  procedure. 

5.  Those  which  are  silent  on  the  question. 

2.     Leffialative  Authority  to  call  a  Constitutional  Contention. 

About  a  dozen  constitutions  now  in  force,  including  that 
of  Massachusetts,  make  no  provision  for  calling  a  convention. 
The  question  has  been  rabed  in  several  States  as  to  whether 
the  legislature  has  authority,  in  the  absence  of  such  provision, 
to  call  a  convention,  and  the  courts  have  been  called  upon  for 
an  expression  of  opinion.  Three  instances  particularly  should 
be  noticed. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  provides  for  the  submission  of  specific  amend- 
ments by  the  General  Court.    In  1833  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  asked  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  specific  amendments  could  be  sub- 
mitted in  any  other  manner.  The  justices  replied,  "We  are  of 
opinion  .  .  .  that,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution, there  is  no  authority  given  by  any  reasonable  con- 
struction or  neccssarj-  implication,  by  which  any  specific  and 
particular  amendment  or  amendments  of  the  constitution  can 
be  made,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  prescribed  in  the  ninth 
article  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  1820."^ 

Since  this  opinion  is  much  quoted  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  legislature  in  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  where  a 
convention  is  not  mentioned  while  another  method  of  amend- 
ment is  expressly  pro\'ided,  is  not  empowered  to  call  a  conven- 
tion or  submit  the  question  to  the  people,  some  distinctions 
should  be  noted.  In  the  first  place  the  opinion  is  only  an 
advisory  opinion  of  the  justices  and  is  not  entitled  to  the 
weight  of  a  judicial  decision.  In  the  second  place  the  opinion 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
questions  propounded  b\'  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  third  place  the  justices  interpreted  the  constitution  as 
narrowly  as  they  would  have  interpreted  a  statute.  Had  they 
applied  the  great  maxim  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  expounding,"  they 
would  probably  have  held  that  the  authorization  of  one  method 
of  amendment  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  another. 

The  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island  is  similar  to  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  that  it  provides  for  the  submission  of  specific 
amendments  by  the  General  Assembly  and  makes  no  provision 
for  a  convention.  In  1SR3  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
quested the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  an  opinion 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  G<'neral  .Assembly  either  to  call  a 
convention  or  to  submit  the  question  to  the  voters.  ITie  judges 
replied,  "We  iire  of  opinion  that  the  mode  providc<l  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  amendment  thereof  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  constitutionally  amended."^  The  judges 
fortified  their  conclusion  by  stating  that  the  rule  "Expressio 
uniiis  eni-  czriiisiii  aUeriiis"  is  as  applicable  to  the  interpretation 
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of  a  constitution  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  will,  deed  or 
statute. 

The  Constitution  of  Indiana,  like  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  provides  for  the  submission  of  single  amendments 
by  the  General  Assembly,  but  makes  no  provision  for  a  conven- 
tion. In  1913  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  submitting 
to  the  people  the  question  of  calhng  a  convention.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1914  this  question  was  answered  in  the  negative  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  In  the  face  of 
this  adverse  expression  of  opinion,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1917,  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention.  In  proceedings  brought  to  restrain 
the  execution  of  this  act,  these  questions,  as  stated  by  the  court, 
were  involved: 

Has  the  General  Assembly  authority  to  call  a  Convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  the  Slate,  or  to  make  a  new  one,  without  firet  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  the  voters  of  the  State  and  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer;  and  has  the  Legislature  the  authority  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  against  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  vot«  of  1914 
on  that  question? 

In  an  opinion  not  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  logic  the 
court  asserted  that  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  is  not  an  exercise  of  legislative  power,  and  con- 
cluded : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the 
election  of  1914  is  as  binding  on  the  General  Assembly  as  a  positive  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  could  be,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  calling  a  constitutional  convention  .  .  .  is  null  and  void.' 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Lairy  contains  the  fol- 
lowing forceful  argument,  which  is  applicable  in  any  State 
where  there  is  no  explicit  provision  concerning  a  convention; 

The  holding  that  the  Legislature  is  without  power  in  this  respect  is 
liat^od  upon  the  proposition  that  the  initiation  of  a  movement  by  that 
body  for  the  call  of  a  constitutional  convention  is  not  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  such  power  ie  not  conferred  by  section  1,  article 
4,  by  which  all  legislative  power  is  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly. 

'  Beanetl  t.  JwskKD  (1R17).  181  lad.  tH. 
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It  is  said  that  the  le^lative  power  thus  conferred  carries  authority  to 
make  and  repeal  laws  as  rules  of  civil  conduct  pursuant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  and  to  carrj-  out  the  details  of  government  so  instituted,  but  that  it 
does  not  carrj'  or  include  authority  for  fundamental  legislation.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that,  as  the  power  to  originate  a  movement  for  a 
new  Constitution  by  calling  a  convention  is  not  granted  by  the  section 
of  the  Constitution  last  cited,  the  Legislature  cannot  possess  such  power 
unless  an  express  grant  thereof  be  found  in  some  other  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  unless  il  be  obtained  by  a  direct  vote  from  the  people. 

The  statement  that  the  Legislature  may  obtain  from  the  people  the 
power  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  admits  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  power  from  some  source  to  institute  a  movement  of  this  kind  by  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  such  question  (o  a  vote  of  the  people.  This 
power  is  not  directly  conferred  by  the  Constitution;  and,  under  (he  hold- 
ing of  court,  it  is  not  one  of  the  ordinarj-  legislatii-e  powers  granted  by 
section  1  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution,  \Mience  then  comes  this  power, 
and  what  is  its  nature?  Within  what  limits  may  it  be  exercised,  and  how 
are  such  limits  to  be  fixed?  As  the  majority  ojiinion  holds  that  the 
power  is  not  a  legislative  iwwer,  and  that  it  is  not  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  be  a  political  power  resting  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  the  branch  of  government  which  most  directly  represents  the  people. 
This  power  is  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  instrument  places 
no  limitatious  u|>on  it.  Can  the  court  limit  a  power  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  government  when  the  Constitution  imposes  no  limitations? 
If  the  Legislature  has  power  to  initiate  a  movement  of  this  kind,  which 
all  concede,  what  riglit  has  the  court  to  place  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
BO  long  as  it«  exercise  does  not  conflict  with  any  j)ro%-isiou  of  fundamental 
law?  If  the  Legislature  has  jxjwer  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  the 
desirability  of  a  new  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  may  after- 
ward call  a  convention,  why  deny  that  it  has  the  power  to  call  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  first  and  provide  that  the  desirabihty  of  the 
new  Constitution  shall  be  submitt^-d  to  the  peojjle  aftcrn-ard?  Xeither 
of  .such  powers  is  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  neither  of 
such  acts  is  prohibited  by  it.' 

Wliatever  legal  dortrines  these  opinions  establish,  they  clearly 
demonstrate  tlic  wisdom  of  embodying  in  the  constitution  a 
definite  provision  for  tlie  summoning  of  a  constitutional  coiiveii- 
tioTi. 

3.     The  Election  avd  Compensation  of  Delegates. 

^Vhen  a  convention  has  been  duly  autliorized,  the  question 
still  remains  as  to  liow  it  shall  J)e  composed  and  how  its  mem- 
bers shall   be  chosen.     The  States  differ  considerably  in  the 

I  Beniittl  r.  JwliMn  (11)17),  IBJ  luU.  G33,  IIS. 
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extent  to  which  details  of  this  sort  are  settled  by  constitu- 
tional provision.  The  Delaware  Constitution  of  1897  fixes  the 
number  of  delegates  at  forty-one  —  the  only  one  that  is  so 
specific.  A  good  many  States  provide  that  the  number  of 
delegates  shall  bear  some  relation  to  the  size  of  the  legislature. 
The  New  York  Constitution  of  1894  provides  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  composed  of  three  delegates  from  each  senatorial 
district  and  fifteen  delegates  at  large.  In  other  States  it  is 
provided  that  the  number  of  delegates  shall  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  legislature,  or  shall  not  be  less  than 
such  number  or  shall  not  be  greater  than  such  number.  In 
still  other  States  the  House  of  Representatives  is  taken  as  the 
guide  in  fixing  the  number  of  delegates,  while  in  two  or  three 
States  it  is  provided  that  the  convention  shall  have  twice  as 
many  members  as  the  Senate.  No  State  except  New  Hampshire 
provides  for  so  large  a  body  as  the  present  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Massachusetts. 

In  almost  all  the  States  the  time  for  the  election  of  the  dele- 
gates and  the  date  of  their  assembUng  are  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  legislature.  Almost  everywhere^  also,  the  important 
question  of  compensation  of  the  delegates  and  other  financial 
provision  for  the  convention  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  convention  and 
the  detail  with  which  other  matters  are  treated  in  the  State 
constitutions,  it  is  somewhat  siuprising  that  the  legislatures  are 
allowed  so  much  discretion  on  these  points. 

4.  Self-executing  Pronsioru  for  the  ElecH.on  and  Asiemhling  of 
a  CongtituHonal  Convention, 
A  few  constitutions  provide  for  their  amendment  without 
any  action  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776.  The  method 
here  adopted  was  this: 

In  order  that  the  freedoin  of  the  commonwealth  may  be  pre«er\'ed 
inviolate  forever,  there  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen  in  each 
city  and  county  respectively,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  October,  in  every  seventh  year  thereafter,  two  persons  in  each 
city  and  county  of  this  State,  to  be  called  the  COUNCIL  OF  CENSORS; 
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who  ehall  meet  together  on  the  second  Monday  of  \ovember  next  eDeuing 
thdr  election;  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  in  every  case, 
except  as  to  calling  a.  convention,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
selected  shall  agree.  .  .  .  The  said  council  of  censors  shall  also  have  power 
to  call  a  convention,  to  meet  within  two  years  after  their  sitting,  if  there 
appear  to  them  an  absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  article  of  the  con- 
stitution which  may  be  defective,  explaining  such  as  may  be  thought  not 
clearly  expressed,  and  of  adding  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people:  But  the  articles  to  be  amended, 
and  the  amendments  proposed,  and  such  articles  as  are  proposed  to  be 
added  or  abolished,  shall  be  promulgated  at  least  six  months  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  election  of  such  convention,  tor  the  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  people,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  instructing 
their  delegates  on  the  subject.' 

By  this  provision  the  function  of  proposing  amendments, 
now  usually  assigned  to  the  legislature,  was  performed  by  the 
Council  of  Censors,  and  the  people  ratified  or  rejected  its  pro- 
posals through  a  convention  elected  for  the  purpose.  The  plan 
seems  good,  but  it  did  not  work  well  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Council  of  Censors  held  two  stormy  sessions,  after  which  it 
never  met  again,  and  was  abolished  in  1790.^ 

The  provision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776  was 
copied  almost  terbatim  by  the  Vermont  Constitution  of  1777, 
and  was  retained  by  that  State  until  1870.  In  the  period  from 
1777  to  1870,  thirteen  Councils  were  elected,  and  many  amend- 
ments were  proposed.  In  a  period  of  eighty-five  years,  the 
Council  called  ten  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon 
amenrlments.  The  number  of  changes  suggested  was  often 
very  large.  The  Council  of  1S34  proposed  nineteen  amend- 
ments, twelve  of  which  were  adopted;  and  the  Council  of  1848 
proposed  fifteen  amendments,  of  which  ten  were  adopted. 
Finally,  in  1870,  an  amendment  was  ratified  by  which  the 
Council  itself  was  abolished,  and  Vermont  adopted  a  mode  of 
amendment  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  other  States. 

The  State  of  New  York  in  1894  adopted  a  method  for  sum- 
moning a  constitutional  convention  independent  of  any  action 
by  the  legislature  and  which,  with  necessary  local  adaptations, 
might  well  seri'e  as  a  model  for  any  State  in  the  Union,    The 
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New  York  Constitution  of  1S46  provided  that  in  1866  and  each 
twentieth  year  thereafter  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  for  revising  the  Con- 
stitution. This  question  was  submitted  in  1886  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  more  than  300,000. 
David  B.  Hill  was  Governor  of  New  York  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, and  he  and  the  Legislature  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  for  the  apportionment  of  delegates.  In  consequence  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  election  and  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention could  not  be  enacted.  This  deadlock  continued  until 
1893,  when  provision  was  finally  made  for  the  election  of 
delegates.  "When  the  Convention  which  assembled  in  Albany 
May  8, 1894,  had  the  article  relating  to  amendment  under  con- 
sideration, the  members  recalled  how  the  attempt  of  the  people 
for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  had  been  thwarted  for  six 
years.  Accordingly  they  rehabilitated  a  plan  suggested  but  not 
adopted  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1853.  This  plan 
was  embodied  in  the  New  York  Constitution  in  the  following 
words: 

At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  every  twentieth  year  thereafter,  and  also  at  such 
times  as  the  Legislature  may  by  law  provide,  the  qiiestioo,  "Shall  there 
be  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  amend  the  same?"  shall 
be  decided  by  the  electors  of  the  State;  and  in  case  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon  shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  convention  for  such 
purpose,  the  electors  of  every  senate  district  of  the  State,  as  then  organized, 
shall  elect  three  delegates  at  the  next  ensuing  general  election  at  which 
members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  chosen,  and  the  electors  of  the  State 
voting  at  the  same  election  shall  elect  fifteen  delegates-at-large.  The 
delegates  so  elected  shall  convene  at  the  capitoi  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April  next  ensuing  after  their  election,  and  shall  continue  their  session 
until  the  business  of  such  convention  shall  have  been  completed.  Every 
delegate  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  same  compensation  and  the 
same  mileage  as  shall  then  be  annually  payable  to  the  members  of  the 
Assembly.  A  majority  of  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  electors  as  hereinafter  provided, 
unless  by  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  all  the  delegates  elected  to  the  con- 
vention, the  yeas  and  naj-s  being  entered  on  the  journal  to  be  kept. 
The  convention  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  such  officers,  employ^ 
and  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensation  and 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  its  documents,  journal  and  proceeding. 
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The  convention  ehall  detennine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings,  choose 

its  own  officers,  and  be  the  judge  of  the  election,  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  membera.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  by  death,  resignation  or  other 
cause,  of  any  district  delegate  elected  to  the  Convention,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  remaining  delegates  representing  the  district 
in  which  such  vacancy  occurs.  If  such  vacancy  occuib  in  the  office  of  a 
delegate-at-large,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  remaining 
delegates  at  lai^e.  Any  proposed  constitution  or  constitutional  amende 
ment  which  shall  have  been  adopted  by  such  convention,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  such  convention,  at  an  election  which  shall  be  held  not  less 
than  six  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of  such  convention.  Upon  the 
approval  of  such  constitution  or  constitutional  amendments,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section,  such  constitution  or  con- 
stitutional amendment,  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next  after  such  approval.' 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  seems  to  pro\'ide  for  every 
step  that  is  necessary  to  the  election  and  assembling  of  a  con- 
vention and  the  submission  of  its  work  to  the  people  except  only 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  election  of 
delegates.  The  New  York  plan  was  substantially  copied  by 
the  Michigan  Convention  of  1907  and  forms  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  State. 

IV.    Specific  Amesdmexts. 
1.     The  Formvlation  and  Submission  of  Amendments. 

The  adoption  of  specific  amendments  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  legislature  and  the  people  is  now  provided  for  in  all  the 
States  except  New  Hampshire,  where  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed only  by  a  constitutional  com'ention,  and  Delaware, 
where  the  legislature  may  adopt  amendments  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  people.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  legislature  is  usually  prescribed  in  considerable  detail.  The 
requirements  relate  to  the  vote  necessarj'  to  propose  amend- 
ments, the  length  of  time  for  which  they  must  be  published, 
the  vote  required  in  the  second  legislature  (when  such  action  is 
necessary-  at  all),  and  the  method  of  final  submission  to  the 
people. 

In  general,  amendments  may  originate  in  either  house,  but 
there   are    two    exceptions.      In   Vermont    amendments   must 
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originate  in  the  Senate,  receive  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  House,  and  must  then  be 
referred  to  the  next  legislature.  If  they  are  then  approved  by 
a  majority  of  each  house  they  are  referred  to  the  people.  Iq 
Connecticut  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
originate  amendments,  and  refer  them,  without  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  next  legislature,  when,  if  con- 
curred in  by  two-thirds  of  each  house,  they  are  referred  to  the 
people. 

In  nineteen  States  amendments  may  be  submitted  by  a 
majority  of  each  house.  In  seventeen  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  each  house  is  necessary,  and  in  seven  there  must  be  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  Massachusetts  requires  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Many  constitutions  have  required  that  proposed  amend- 
ments should  be  submitted  to  a  second  legislature,  but  with 
the  gro^'th  of  biennial  elections  this  so  much  prolonged  the 
period  required  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  that  this 
provision  is  being  gradually  abandoned.  Sixteen  States,  how- 
ever, including  Massachusetts,  still  require  it.  South  Carolina 
has  the  illogical  and  cumbersome  provision  that  a  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  a  second  legislature  after  it 
has  been  ratihed  by  the  people. 

In  order  to  serve  as  public  notice  many  constitutions  require 
that  proposed  amendments  shall  be  published  for  a  certain 
period  before  action  is  taken  on  them  by  the  people.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  regulated 
in  considerable  detail.  In  Delaware,  for  instance,  there  must 
be  a  publication  in  three  papers  in  each  county.  In  Maryland 
there  must  be  publication  in  two  papers  in  each  county,  except 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  publication  in  three  papers,  one 
to  be  in  the  German  language,  is  required.  Georgia  requires 
publication  in  one  paper  in  each  congressional  district.  The 
length  of  the  period  of  publication  varies  greatly.  In  a  few 
cases  public  notice  without  any  specified  length  of  time  is  re- 
quired. In  others  the  period  ia  fixed  at  four  weeks,  six  weeks, 
two  months,  ninety  days,  four  months,  six  months,  and  even 
twelve  months.     By  far  the  largest  number  require  publica- 
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tion  for  three  months  only.  Publication  in  the  newapapere 
usually  attracts  so  little  attention  that  several  States  now 
attempt  to  reach  the  individual  voter  in  a  more  direct  way.  In 
California,  for  instance,  a  pamphlet  containing  not  only  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment  but  arguments  for  and  against 
is  sent  to  each  voter.  This  device  has  been  adopted  in  several 
other  States,  particularly  in  those  in  which  amendments  may 
be  proposed  by  popular  petition.  Testimony  as  to  its  success 
widely  varies. 

As  it  is  the  intention  that  the  legislature  shall  submit  only 
specific  amendments  and  shall  not  undertake  a  general  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  various  pro\'isions  ha^'e  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  extent  to  which  the  legislature 
may  go.  In  Vermont  amendments  may  be  submitted  only  at 
the  beginning  of  each  decade.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyh-ania 
they  may  be  submitted  not  more  than  once  in  fii'e  years,  and  in 
Tennessee  not  more  than  once  in  six  years.  In  Kentucky  an 
amendment  that  is  rejected  may  not  be  re-submitted  for  five 
years.  Montana,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  allow  not  more  than 
three  amendments  to  be  proposed  at  the  same  election,  and 
Kentucky  limits  the  number  to  two.  In  Indiana  and  Oregon, 
while  an  amendment  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  succeeding 
legislature,  no  other  amendment  may  be  proposed.  Ken- 
tucky requires  that  each  amendment  shall  relate  to  but  one 
subject.  Illinois  allows  but  one  amendment  to  be  proposed  at 
each  session  of  the  legislature,  while  in  Colorado  the  number  is 
limited  to  six.  In  Illinois  an  amendment  to  the  same  article 
may  be  proposed  but  once  in  four  years. 

Beginning  in  1902  provision  has  been  made  in  several  States 
for  the  submission  of  amendments  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  initiative  petition.  The  constitutions  of  these  States 
prescribe  in  much  detail  the  process  which  is  to  be  followed. 
The  rules  set  forth  relate  to  the  form  of  the  amendment,  the 
number  of  signatures  required,  methods  of  obtaining  and 
verifying  signatures,  publication,  notice  to  the  voters,  time  of 
submission  and  the  vote  necessarj-  for  ratification,' 

Specific  amendments  may  also  be  submitted  by  a  constitu- 
tional convention,    N^Tiile  this  body  is  usually  thought  of  as  the 

1  Tfak  method  of  acwidmODt  ii  fully  deMribcd  in  Bulletin  No.  t,  Tkt  Initiatitt  and  B^w 
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instrument  for  effecting  a  general  constitutional  revision,  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  general  revision 
and  specific  amendment.  In  practice  the  work  of  constitutional 
conventions  has  been  submitted  in  both  forms.  The  Michigan 
Convention  of  1907-1908  submitted  its  work  in  the  form  of  a 
revised  constitution  which  was  accepted  as  a  whole.  The  Ohio 
Convention  of  1912  submitted  a  series  of  specific  amendments. 
The  New  York  Convention  of  1915  submitted  a  revised  con- 
stitution, but  provided  for  a  separate  vote  on  two  articles. 
The  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1917-1918  is  submitting  a 
series  of  specific  amendments. 

2.  The  Ratification  of  Amendments. 
In  everj'  State  except  Delaware  amendments  proposed  by  the 
legislature  or  by  an  initiative  petition  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  It  is  commonly  provided  that  when 
more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted  at  the  same  election 
they  shall  be  so  submitted  that  the  voters  may  vote  upon  each 
one  separately.  Even  when  an  entire  constitution  is  submitted 
for  approval  it  is  not  uncommon  for  provision  to  be  made  for  a 
separate  vote  upon  particular  sections.  In  nineteen  States  the 
appro\'a!  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  who  vote  upon  an 
amendment  is  sufficient  for  its  ratification,  but  in  sixteen 
States  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  voting  at  the 
election  at  which  the  amendment  is  submitted  is  required.  In 
such  States  ratification  is  difficult,  for  the  indifference  of  voters 
to  proposals  for  constitutional  amendment  is  notorious  and 
widespread.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  decade  from 
1S9S  to  1908  449  amendments  were  submitted,  310  of  which 
were  voted  upon  by  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  who 
went  to  the  polls;  239  by  less  than  50  per  cent;  and  37  by  less 
than  25  per  cent.  Of  the  296  which  were  adopted,  only  68 
rccei^'cd  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  41  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  on  the  amendments,  but  failed  because 
they  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  that  elec- 
tion. Several  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  indiffer- 
ence. Much  of  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  trivial  character  of 
tlic  amendments  submitted,  but  even  when  the  amendment  is 
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an  important  one  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  popular  interest  in 
abstract  propositions  of  kw.  Furthermore  there  is  usually  little 
discussion  of  the  amendment  either  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
press,  and  such  discussion  as  takes  place  in  the  legislature  or 
convention  is  forgotten  by  the  time  the  election  arrives. 

Those  States  which  require  amendments  to  receiv-e  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  participating  in  the  elec- 
tion have  found  that  their  constitutions  are  practically  un- 
amendable  and  have  resorted  to  some  ingenious  devices  in  order 
to  insure  ratification.  In  Alabama,  for  instance,  when  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  city  of  Birmingham  was  submitted, 
it  was  provided  that  the  words  "For  the  Birmingham  amend- 
ment" should  be  printed  on  the  ballot,  and  every  ballot  cast 
was  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  unless  those 
words  were  erased.  Usually  the  failure  of  a  voter  to  take  action 
on  an  amendment  counts  against  it,  but  by  this  device  Alabama 
made  a  voter's  inaction  count  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

In  Nebraska  and  Ohio  a  plan  was  devised  for  placing  political 
parties  on  record  as  to  proposed  amendments  and  letting  the 
action  of  the  party  stand  as  the  vote  of  any  elector  who  voted 
a  straight  party  ticket.  In  those  States  it  was  provided  that 
proposed  amendments  should  be  printed  upon  the  primary 
election  ballot  of  each  political  party,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
electors  of  any  party  voting  upon  such  an  amendment  voted 
either  for  or  against  it  such  action  should  be  construed  to  be 
the  action  of  the  party,  and  any  voter  who  cast  a  straight 
party  ticket  thereby  voted  for  his  party's  action  on  the  amend- 
ment. This  system  was  employed  for  several  years  in  Ohio, 
and  its  working  was  well  illustrated  in  the  election  of  1903.  In 
that  year  five  amendments  were  submitted.  One  had  been 
indorsed  by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  received 
the  general  support  of  both.  One  amendment  had  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  Republicans  and  was  opposed  by  the  Democrats. 
As  the  Republicans  carried  the  election  this  amendment  was 
adopted.  Another  amendment  to  which  the  Republicans  in- 
vited "careful  consideration,"  while  the  Democrats  supported 
it,  was  lost.  The  fifth  amendment  was  not  indorsed  by  either 
party  and  only  53,774  voters  out  of  877,203  took  the  trouble 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  This  vote  shows  how  weighty 
was  the  influence  of  party  iiidoraement. 
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V.    Results. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  the  various  processes  of 
amendment  which  have  been  tried  by  the  States  re\-ea]s  certain 
well-defined  results. 

1.  There  is  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  con- 
stitution should  contain  some  provision  for  its  amendment. 
This  is  made  all  the  more  necessary  by  the  statutorj-  character 
of  many  of  the  provisions  now  inserted  in  constitutions.  Even 
in  their  most  elemental  provisions  such  instruments  must  be 
kept  in  harmony  with  changing  public  opinion  and  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  universal  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  as  a  normal  and  legal  governmental  agent. 
However  much  such  bodies  may  have  been  associated  originaUy 
with  revolution  and  employed  as  the  organ  for  effecting  a  break 
in  legal  continuity,  they  have  now  lost  that  character  and  have 
taken  their  place  in  American  jurisprudence  as  normal  and 
lawful  agencies  for  effecting  constitutional  change.  Occasionally 
a  convention  is  found  which,  like  the  Illinob  Convention  of 
1862  and  the  Mississippi  Convention  of  1890,  regards  itself  as 
the  embodiment  of  popular  sovereignty  and  hence  free  from  any 
restraints  of  existing  law,  either  constitutional  or  statutory. 
These  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  and  represent  a  con- 
ception of  the  constitutional  convention  which  is  bound  to  pass 
away. 

3.  Except  in  a  few  States  where  a  lai^e  part  of  the  nominal 
voting  population  is  habitually  disfranchised,  it  is  universally 
held  that  constitutional  changes,  whether  initiated  by  a  con- 
vention or  a  legislature  or  a  popular  petition,  must  be  ratified 
by  a  popular  vote.  Even  when  this  is  not  required  by  express 
constitutional  provision,  the  practice  is  general. 

4.  There  is  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  providing  some 
method  of  constitutional  amendment  which  will  operate  in- 
dependent of  action  by  the  legislature.  The  mode  adopted  by 
XcH-  York  in  1894  has  been  adopted  in  but  one  other  State,  but 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  popular  initiative  of  constitutional 
anu'jidrnents  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  to  make  it  impossible 
for  legislative  bodies  to  prevent  changes  which  the  people 
wish. 
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Appendix   A. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TOl^'N  OF  COXCORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  OCTOBER  22,  1776. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitents  of  the  Town  of  Concord  being  free  & 
twenty  one  years  of  age  and  upwards  met  by  adjournment  on  the  twenty 
first  Day  of  October  1776  to  take  into  Consideration  a  Resolve  of  the 
Hon"'*.  Houee  of  Representatives  of  this  State  on  the  17th  of  September 
Last  the  Town  Resolved  as  follows 

Resolve  l".  That  this  State  being  at  Present  destitute  of  a  Properly 
established  form  of  Government,  it  is  absolutly  necessary  that  one  should 

be  emmediatly  formed  and  established 

Resolved  2  That  the  Supreme  Legislative,  either  in  their  Proper  Capacity, 
or  in  Joint  Committee,  are  by  no  means  a  Body  proper  to  form  &  Establish 
a  Constitution,  or  form  of  Government;  for  Reasons  following,  flnt 
Because  we  Conceive  that  a  Constitution  in  its  Proper  Idea  intends  a 
S3-st-em  of  Principles  Established  to  Secure  the  Subject  in  the  Possession 
&  enjoyment  of  their  Rights  and  Priviliges,  against  any  Encroachments 
of  the  Governing  Part  —  2*.  Because  the  Same  Body  that  fontis  a  Con- 
stitution have  of  Consequence  a  power  to  alter  it.  3''.  Because  a  Constitu- 
tion alterable  by  the  Supreme  Legislative  is  no  Security  at  all  to  the 
Subject  against  any  Encroachment  of  llie  Governing  part  on  any,  or  on 
all  of  their  Rights  &  priviliges.  Resolve  3".  That  it  appears  to  this 
Town  highly  necessarj-  &  Expedient  that  a  Convention,  or  Congress  be 
immediatelj'  Chosen,  to  form  &  establish  a  Constitution,  by  the  Inhabit- 
ents of  the  Respective  Towns  in  this  State,  being  free  &  of  twenty  one 
years  of  age,  and  upwards,  in  Proportion  as  the  Representatives  of  this 
State  formerly  were  Chosen;  the  Convention  or  Congress  not  to  Consist 
of  a  greater  number  then  y*  house  of  assembly  of  this  State  heretofore 
might  Consist  of,  Exccept  that  each  Town  &  District  shall  have  Liberty 
to  send  one  Representative,  or  otherwise  as  Shall  appear  meet  to  the 
Inhabitents  of  this  State  in  General. 

Resolve  4*".  that  when  the  Convention,  or  Congress  have  formed  a  Con- 
stitution they  adjourn  for  a  Short  time,  and  Publish  their  Proposed  Con- 
stitution for  the  Inspection  &  Remarks  of  the  Inhabitents  of  this  State. 
Resolved  5''.  that  the  Hon""'',  house  of  assembly  of  this  State  be  Desired 
to  Recommend  it  to  the  Inhabitents  of  the  State  to  Proceed  to  Chose 
a  Convention  or  Congress  for  the  Purjias  abovesaid  as  soon  as  Possible 

A  True  Copy  of  the  Proceeding,  of  the  Town  of  Concord  at  the  General 
Town  meeting  above  mentioned  — att'.  Ephraim  Wood  Jun'.  Town 
Clerk. 

Concord  October  y*  22. 1776. 

—  Massachusetts  Archiees,  Vol.  166,  p.  182. 
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OPINION  OF  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SOPREME  JUDICIAL 

COURT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1833. 

6  CuBBiMa,  573. 

Opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Sufbehe  Judicial  Court  concernino 

THE  ALTBRINa  OR  ReVIBINO  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  AnT  SPECIFIC 

Part  thereof. 

The  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  have  taken  into  consideratbn 
the  two  questions  submitted  to  them,  (by  the  bouse  of  representatives), 
and  upon  whicb  the  honorable  bouse  has  requested  their  opinion,  of  the 
following  tenor,  namely: 

Firtl.  —  Whether,  if  the  legislature  should  submit  to  tbe  people  to  vote 
upon  tbe  expediency  of  having  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  or  altering  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth in  any  specified  parts  of  tbe  same;  and  a  majority  of  the  people 
voting  thereon  should  decide  in  f&vor  thereof,  could  such  convention 
holden  in  pursuance  thereof  act  upon,  and  propose  to  the  people,  amend- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  constitution  not  so  specified? 

Second.  —  Can  any  specific  and  particular  amendment  or  amendments 
to  the  constitution  be  made  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  prescribed 
in  the  ninth  article  of  tbe  amendments  adopted  in  1820? 

And  thereupon  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  opinion: 

The  court  do  not  understand,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  request  their  opinion  upon  the  natural  right  of  the 
people  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  or  upon  the  obvious  failure  of  their 
existing  constitution  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed, 
to  provide  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  their  fundamental  laws ;  nor 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  any  change  and  alteration  of  their  constitu- 
tion, made  under  such  circumstances  and  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  the 
people.  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  would  involve  the  general  question  of 
natural  rights,  and  the  inherent  and  fundamental  principles  upon  whicb 
civil  society  is  founded,  rather  than  any  question  upon  the  nature,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  tbe  existing  constitution  of  tbe  commonwealth, 
and  the  laws  made  under  it.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  re- 
quested applies  to  tbe  eneting  constitution  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  rights  and  powers  derived  from  and  under  them.  Considering  the 
questions  in  this  light,  we  are  of  opinion,  taking  the  second  question  first, 
that,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  existing  constitution,  there  is  no  authority 
given  by  which  any  specific  and  particular  amendment  or  amendments 
of  the  constitution  can  be  made,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  prescribed 
in  tbe  ninth  article  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  1S20.  Considering  that 
previous  to  1820  no  mode  was  provided  by  the  constitution  for  its  own 
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amendment,  that  no  other  power  for  that  purpose,  than  in  the  mode 
alluded  to,  is  anj-where  given  in  the  constitution,  by  implication  or  other- 
wise, and  that  the  mode  thereby  pTo^nded  appears  manifestly  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  power  of  altering  the  constitution  thereby 
conferred  to  have  been  cautiously  restrained  and  guarded,  we  think  a 
strong  implication  arises  against  the  existence  of  any  other  power,  under 
the  constitution,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Upon  the  first  question,  considering  that  the  constitution  has  vested 
no  authority  in  the  legislature,  in  its  ordinarj'  action,  to  provide  by  law 
for  submitting  to  the  people  the  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  of 
delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  re\ising  or  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question,  what 
would  be  the  power  of  such  a  convention,  if  called.  If,  however,  the 
people  should,  by  the  terms  of  their  vote,  decide  to  call  a  convention  of 
delegates  to  consider  the  expediency  of  altering  the  constitution  in  some 
particular  part  thereof,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  delegates  would  derive 
their  whole  authority  and  commission  from  such  vote;  and,  upon  the 
general  principles  governing  the  delegation  of  power  and  authority,  they 
would  have  no  right,  under  such  vote,  to  net  upon  and  propose  amend- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  constitution  not  so  specified. 

LEMUEL  SHAW. 
SAMUEL  PUTNAM. 
S.  S.  WILDE. 
MARCUS  MORTON. 
jAinjAM  2i,  1S33 
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OPINIOX  OF  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 

RHODE  ISLAND,  1883. 

14  Rbodb  Ibl&nii,  640. 

In  be  the  Constitutional  Contention. 

Article  13  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  may  propose  omendmentB  to  Ihia  Constitution  by  the 
votCA  of  a  ninjority  of  all  the  mcmtiers  cleetcd  to  each  house.  Such  propositions 
for  anieiidmcnt  shall  \x  published  in  the  newspapera,  and  prioted  copies  of  them 
elioll  be  sent  by  the  secrclarj-  of  atate,  with  the  names  of  all  the  members  who  shall 
have  voted  thereon,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  to  all  the  town  and  city  clerks  in 
the  stnte.  The  said  propositions  shall  be,  by  said  clerks,  inserted  in  the  warrants 
or  notices  by  them  issued  for  H'amiog  the  next  annual  town  and  ward  meetingB 
in  April:  and  the  elerka  shall  read  said  propoaitiona  to  the  electora  when  thui 
assembled,  with  the  names  of  all  the  representatives  and  seoatora  who  ahall  have 
voted  thereon,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  before  the  election  of  senators  and  repre- 
sent.itivea  aliiill  be  had.  If  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house, 
ut  Raid  annual  mcetioK.  shall  approve  any  proposition  thus  made,  the  same  shall 
be  published  and  submitted  to  the  electors  in  the  mode  providad  in  the  act  of 
approval;  and  if  then  approved  by  three  fifths  of  the  eleetora  of  the  State  present 
and  votinti  thereon  in  town  and  ward  meetiniH,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State. 

Article  10,  section  3,  provides,  that  "the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  .  .  .  give  their  written  opinion  upon  any  question  of  law  whenever 
requested  .  .  .  by  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly." 

March  20,   1883,  the  Senate  of   the  State  adopted  the  following 

resolution  r 

Whereas,  a  difference  of  opinion  haa  arisen  amons  members  of  the  General 
Assembly, 

I.  .\s  to  the  IcRal  competency  thereof  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  to 
cull  upon  the  electors  to  elect  members  to  coostitute  s  convention  to  frame  a  new 
(.'onstitution  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  that  the  Dew  Constitution  should  be 
submitted  for  adoption,  either  to  thequalilied  eleetora  of  the  State,  or  to  the  persons 
who  would  bo  entitleil  to  vote  undsT  said  new  Conatitutioa,  for  adoption,  and  it 
a  majority  of  such  electors  or  persons  voting  should  vote  in  favor  thereot,  whether 
the  new  ToiiHtitution  would  then  become  the  legally  adopted  ConstitutiOD  of  the 
State  and  l>e  binding  as  such  upon  all  of  the  people  thereof. 

II.  As  to  whether  it  is  legally  competent  for  the  General  Assembly  to  submit 
to  the  i]uali(icd  electors  the  question  whether  said  electors  will  call  a  convention 
to  frame  a  new  Conalitution,  and  to  provide  by  law  it  a  majority  of  the  electors 
vot'ing  uimn  said  question  shall  vote  in  favor  of  calling  such  convention,  that  the 
a.ime  be  held,  and  the  new  Constitution  framed  by  said  Convention  be  submitted 
to  (he  electors  foe  their  adoption,  either  to  the  electors  qualiSed  by  law,  or  to  the 
persons  who  may  be  qualified  to  vote  under  such  new  Constitution,  and  whether 
if  a  majority  of  the  electors,  or  persona  voting  thereon,  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
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nich  CooititulioD,  whether  the  Conatitution  so  to  b*  framed  and  adopted  wtmld 
ba  tlie  legftl  Constitution  of  the  State,  aod  ai  such  be  bihdiiig  upon  nil  the  people 
thereof. 

And  tchertat,  the  existing  Conttitution  provides  that  either  house  of  the  Geoeral 
Aasembly  may  require  the  opinion  of  the  judgea  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  any 
question  of  law.  it  is  tberefoic  hereby 

Raolted,  that  the  said  judges  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  be,  and  they  hereby 
are  requested  without  unoecessaiy  delay  to  Kive  their  opinion  to  the  Senate  upoo 
tlie  two  queBtiona  Btat«d  in  the  pteamble  hereto,  upon  which  differences  of  oidnJOD 
have  arisen  between  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly. 

Badttd,  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  he.  and  he  hereby  is  requeated  to 
forward  copies  of  the  preceding  preamble  and  resolution  to  each  of  the  judge*  of 
the  said  Supreme  Court. 

Opinion  of  the  Court. 
Mabcb  30,  18S3. 
To  the  Honorable  die  Senate  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Itland  and  Prooidenee 
Plantations. 
We  received  from  your  Honors  on  the  24th  inst.  a  resolution  requesting 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  legal  competency  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  In  reply  we 
have  to  say  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  amendment  thereof  is  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be 
constitutionally  amended.  The  ordinary  rule  is  that  where  power  is  pven 
to  do  a  thing  in  a  particular  way,  there  the  affirmative  words,  marking 
out  the  particular  way,  prohibit  all  other  ways  by  implication,  so  that  the 
particular  way  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  power  can  be  legally  executed. 
The  rule  was  recently  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Smith  v.  Stevens,  10  Wall  321.  There  by  act  of  Congress  landa 
were  ceded  to  Indiana  with  power  to  sell  them,  or  parts  of  them,  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  the  court  held  that  a  sale  in  any  other  manner 
was  void.  The  rule  was  likewise  recently  recognized  by  the  English  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  thus  expressed:  "If  authority  is 
given  expressly,  though  by  affinnative  words,  upon  a  defined  condition, 
the  expression  of  that  condition  excludes  the  doing  of  the  act  authorized 
under  other  circumstances  than  those  so  defined:  'Expretsio  wiivs  e»l  tx- 
clutio  alteriwi.'  "  North  Stafford  Steel  &c.  Co,  v.  Ward  L.  R.  3  Exch.  172, 
177.  Cases  to  the  same  point  might  be  indefinitely  multipiied.  1  Kent 
Comment.  *467,  note  d;  I  Sugden  on  Powers,  25S  et  eg.;  City  of  New 
Haven  v.  ^Miituey,  36  Conn.  373;  District  Township  of  the  City  of  Du- 
buque V.  The  City  of  Dubuque,  7  Iowa,  262.  It  has  been  claimed,  indeed, 
that  the  rule,  though  applicable  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  deeds, 
wills,  and  other  ordinarj'  instruments,  is  inapplicable  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  state  constitution.  Those  who  assert  this  difference,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  reason  to  give  for  it  but  this,  namely:  that  under 
stress  of  strong  political  excit4>ment,  the  rule,  if  it  exists,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  disr^^rded,  as  past  experience  proves,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to 
conclude  that  it  does  not  exist.    We  do  not  consider  the  reason  satis- 
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factory.  The  rule  is  simply  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  language  when  used 
in  a  particular  way,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as  trustworthy  a  guide 
to  the  meaning  when  the  language  so  used  occurs  in  a  state  constitution, 
as  when  it  occurs  in  a  statute  or  a  will.  Men  do  not  put  away  their  spon- 
taneous and  habitual  modes  of  expressing  themselves  merely  because  they 
are  engaged  in  the  unaccustomed  work  of  framing  or  adopting  a  consti- 
tution. In  this  view  we  are  not  without  precedent.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  jurists,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
and,  conjointly  with  his  associates,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  constitutionally  amendable  only  as  there- 
in provided.* 

The  provision  for  amendment  In  our  Constitution  is  singularly  explicit. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  first  to  pass  the  two  bouses  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected;  it  is  then  to  be  published, 
with  the  vote  thereon,  in  the  newspapers,  and  otherwise  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people;  it  is  then  to  pass  the  assembly  elected  after  such 
publication  by  a  majority  of  both  houses;  and  finally  it  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  approval  of  the  electors,  and  if  it  be  approved  by  three  fifths  of  the 
electors  voting,  and  not  otherwise,  it  is  to  become  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution.  Evidently  the  purpose  was  to  insure  the  calm  and  con- 
siderate action  of  both  the  assembly  and  the  people.  It  was  to  pass  two 
assemblies,  so  that  the  members  of  the  second,  elected  after  publication, 
might,  if  the  electors  thought  proper,  be  elected  specially  to  consider  it. 
The  popular  mind  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  or  to  be  carried  away 
by  any  sudden  sentiment,  but  it  was  to  act  deliberately  after  reflection. 
To  this  end  a  three  fifths  vote  was  required  for  approval.  The  object 
was  not  to  hamper  or  baffle  the  popular  wiU,  but  to  insure  its  full  expres- 
sion. Our  ancestors  knew,  what  we  all  know,  that  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions a  majority  may  be  worked  up  for  an  occasion,  which  is  not  the 
true  and  permanent  majority.  They  also  knew,  what  we  all  know, 
that  many  electors,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
stay  away  from  the  polls  on  election  day  froin  mere  inertness  of  tempera- 
ment. It  is  inconceivable  to  us,  that  they  would  have  elaborated  so 
guarded  a  mode  of  amendment,  unless  they  had  intended  to  have  it  ex- 
clusive and  controlling.  They  doubtless  did  so  intend,  and  if  they  did, 
we  cannot  say  they  did  not,  simply  because  since  then  the  constitutions 
of  other  states,  having  similar  provisions,  have  been  amended  through 
the  medium  of  conventions.  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  could  not 
foreknow  this  action  in  other  states,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been 
influenced  by  it.  If  our  Constitution  had  no  provision  for  amendment, 
then,  indeed,  a  power  in  the  assembly  to  call  a  convention  or  to  initiate 
amendments  in  some  other  manner  might  be  impUed  ex  necessitate. 
The  assembly,  under  the  charter,  exercised  such  a  power  because  the 
charter  had  no  such  provision;  though  it  is  proper  to  remark  tliat  under 
the  charter  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  was  practically  unlimited. 
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Again,  if  the  provision  for  amendment  was  impracticable,  there  mif^t  be, 
if  no  legal  reason,  yet  Bome  excuse  for  disregarding  it.  But  it  is  practi- 
cable, as  a  successful  resort  to  it  in  several  instances  has  demonstrated. 
The  only  things  which  can  be  said  against  it  are  that  it  is  dilatory,  and 
that  it  requires  the  assent  of  more  than  a  bare  majority.  But  theee  are 
the  verj'  things  which  recommended  it  to  its  authors,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  alleged  as  reasons  for  believing  that  they  did  not  mean  it  to  be 
exclusive  and  controlling. 

Our  Constitution  is,  by  its  own  express  declaration,  the  supreme  law 
of  the  State;  any  law  inconsistent  n-ith  it  is  void,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
provision  which  it  contains  for  its  own  amendment  is  exclusive,  implying 
a  prohibition  of  amendments  in  any  other  manner,  then,  of  course,  any 
act  of  the  assembly  providing  for  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  a  convention  has  been  sudgested  which  is  not 
specifically  met  in  the  preceding.  It  is  this,  namely:  that  though  the 
General  Assembly  has  no  power  to  introduce  amendments  and  cany 
them  to  their  consummation  in  any  manner  not  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  nevertheless  has  power  to  call  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution for  submission  to  the  people.  The  argument  is,  in  our  opinion 
rather  specious  than  sound.  The  convention,  if  called,  would  be  confined 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
for  a  repubUcan  form  of  government,  and  our  present  Constitution  contains 
the  fundamental  provisions,  the  great  ground  plan,  of  such  a  form  of 
government  as  it  is  known  throughout  the  Union.  Any  changes  which 
are  in  contemplation  are  merelj'  changes  of  superstructure  or  detail. 
Ou<-  Constitution,  too,  contains  in  its  Bill  of  Rights  the  great  historic 
safeguards  of  liberty  and  property,  which  certainly  no  convention  would 
venture  either  materially  to  alter  or  to  abolish.  Any  new  constitution, 
therefore,  which  a  convention  would  form,  would  be  a  new  constitution 
only  in  name;  but  would  be  in  fact  our  present  Constitution  amended. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  any  alteration,  consistent  with  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  which  cannot  be  effected  by  specific  amendment 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Again,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  General  Assembly  has  power 
to  call  a  convention  under  section  10,  of  article  4,  which  provides  that 
"the  General  Assembly  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  they  have 
heretofore  exercised,  unless  prohibited  in  this  Constitution."  But, 
under  this  section,  the  General  Assembly  can  only  exercise  powere  which 
are  not  prohibited;  and,  if  the  provision  for  amendment  is,  as  we  think 
it  is,  exclusive,  then  a  power  to  call  a  convention  is  prohibited  by  implica- 
tion, and,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  Taylor  u.  Place,  4  R.  I,  324,  an  implied 
is  as  effectual  as  an  express  prohibition, 

Finally,  it  has  been  contended  that  there  is  a  great  unwritten  common 
law  of  the  states,  which  existed  before  the  Constitution,  and  which  the 
Constitution  was  powerless  to  modify  or  abolish,  under  which  the  people 
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have  the  right,  whenever  invited  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  some 
maintain,  without  any  invitation,  to  alter  and  amend  their  constitutions. 
If  there  be  any  such  law,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it,  or  of  any  legislation 
c  custom  in  this  State  recognizing  it,  then  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  a 
law,  if  law  it  can  be  called,  of  revolutionary  than  of  constitutional  change. 
Our  Constitution  is,  as  already  stated,  by  its  own  terms,  "the  supreme 
law  of  the  State."  We  know  of  no  law,  except  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  paramount  to  it. 

We  think  the  forgoing  is  in  effect,  if  not  in  fo-ro,  an  answer  to  the 
questions  propounded  to  us  in  the  resolutions.  The  questions  are  ex- 
tremely important,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
give  them  a  more  careful  study,  but  under  the  request  of  the  Senate  for 
our  opinion,  "without  any  unnecessary  delay,"  we  have  thought  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  return  our  opinion  as  soon  as  we  could,  without  neglecting 
other  duties,  prepare  it. 

THOMAS  DURFEE. 

CHARLES  MATTESON. 

JOHN  H.  STINESS. 

P.  E.   TILLINGHAST. 

G.  M.  CARPENTER,  JUN. 
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Appendix  D. 


TYPICAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  AMEND- 
MENT THROUGH  THE  ACTION  OF  A  LEGISLATURE  OR 
CONVENTION. 

Cautornia. 
Article  XVIII.  —  Amending  arid  Revising  the  ConstUitlion. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  Constitution  may 
be  proposed  in  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  and  if  two  thirds  of  all  the  membeia 
elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  shall  vot«  in  favor  thereof,  such  ftro- 
posed  amendment  or  amendments  ehall  be  entered  in  their  journals, 
with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the 
people  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time,  and  aft«r  such  publication  oa 
may  be  deemed  expedient.  Should  more  amendments  than  one  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  election,  they  shall  be  so  prepared  and  distinguished, 
by  numbers  or  otherwise,  that  each  can  be  voted  on  separately.  If  the 
people  shall  .approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendmente,  or  any 
of  them,  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  thereon,  such 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  two  thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  revise  this  Constitution, 
they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  to  vote,  at  the  next  general  election, 
for  or  against  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
electors  voting  at  such  election  on  the  proposition  for  a  convention  shall 
vote  in  favor  thereof,  the  Legislature  shall,  at  its  next  session,  provide  by 
law  for  calling  the  same.  The  convention  shall  consist  of  a  number  of 
delegates  not  to  exceed  that  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  who 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  qualifications,  as 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  delegates  so  elected  shall  meet  within 
three  months  after  their  election,  at  such  place  as  the  Legislature  may 
direct.  At  a  special  election  to  be  provided  for  by  taw,  the  constitution 
that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  in  such  manner  as  the  convention 
may  determine.  The  returns  of  such  election  shall,  in  such  manner  ae 
the  convention  shall  direct,  be  certified  to  the  Executive  of  the  State, 
who  shall  call  to  his  assistance  the  Controller,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  compare  the  returns  so  certified  to  him;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  declare,  by  his  proclamation,  such  constitution 
as  may  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  such 
special  election  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 
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Ilunois, 
Article  XIV.  —  Ametidmtnts  U>  the  ConBtitulion. 

Sec.  1.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  by  a  vote  entered  upon  the  journals  thereof, 
concur  that  a  convention  is  necessary  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  the  next 
general  election.  It  a  majority  voting  at  the  election  vote  for  a  conven- 
tion, the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  the  next  session,  provide  for  a  con- 
vention, to  consist  of  double  the  number  of  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  districts. 
The  General  Assembly  shall,  in  the  Act  calhng  the  convention,  designate 
the  day,  hour  and  place  of  its  meeting,  fix  the  pay  of  its  members  and 
officers,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  together  with  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  convention  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  Before  proceeding,  the  members  shall  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to 
faithfully  discharge  their  duties  as  members  of  the  convention.  The 
qualification  of  members  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  vacancies  occurring  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  provided  for  filling 
vacancies  in  the  General  Assembly.  Said  convention  shall  meet  within 
three  months  after  such  election  and  prepare  such  revision,  alt«ratian  or 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  shatl  be  deemed  necessary,  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at  an  election 
appointed  by  the  convention  for  that  purpose,  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  six  months  after  the  adjournment  thereof;  and  unless  so  submitted 
and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  the  election,  no  such 
revision,  alteration  or  amendments  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either 
house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  vot«d  for  by 
two-thirds  of  ail  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  such 
proposed  amendments,  together  with  the  ayes  and  nays  of  each  house 
thereon,  shall  be  entered  in  full  on  their  respective  journals,  and  aaJd 
amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  this  State  for  adoption 
or  rejection,  at  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  published  in  full  at  least  three  months  preceding  the  election,  and 
if  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  said  election  shall  vote  for  the 
proposed  amendments,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution. 
But  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  propose  amendments  to 
more  than  one  article  of  this  Constitution  at  the  same  session  nor  to  the 
same  article  oftener  than  once  in  four  years. 
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Missousi. 
Article  XV.  —  Mode  of  Amending  the  Comtilution. 

SEcmoN  1.  This  ConEtitutian  may  be  ameDded  and  revised  only  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  may,  at  any  time,  propoee  such  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution  as  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  shall  deem  expedient;  and  the  vote  thereon  shaL  be  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  entered  in  full  on  the  joumalB.  The  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  published  with  the  laws  of  that  session,  and  also  shall  be  published 
weekly  in  some  newspaper,  if  such  there  be,  within  each  county  in  the 
State,  for  tour  consecutive  weeks  next  preceding  the  general  election 
then  next  ensuing.  The  proposed  ameodments  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  each  amendment  separately,  at  the  next  general 
election  thereafter,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  provide. 
If  a  majority  of  the  quahfied  voters  of  the  State,  voting  for  and  againrt 
any  one  of  said  amendments,  shall  vote  for  such  amendment,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  people,  and  shall 
be  valid  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  authorize,  by  law,  a 
vote  of  the  peoi^e  to  be  taken  upon  the  question  whether  a  convention 
shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amending  the  Constitution 
of  this  State;  and  if  at  such  election  a  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion be  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  Governor  shall  issue  writs  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  ordering  the  election  of  delegates  to 
such  a  convention,  on  a  day  not  less  than  three  and  within  six  months 
after  that  on  which  the  said  question  shall  have  been  voted  on.  At  such 
election  each  Senatorial  district  shall  elect  two  delegates  for  each  Senator 
to  which  it  may  then  be  entitled  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  every 
such  delegate  shall  have  the  qualifications  of  a  State  Senator.  The  election 
shall  be  conducted  in  cunfurmity  with  the  lans  regulating  the  election  of 
Senators.  The  delegates  so  elected  &hall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  provided  by  law,  and  organize  themsehes  into  a  convention,  and 
proceed  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution;  and  the  Constitution, 
when  so  revised  and  amended,  shall,  on  a  day  to  be  therein  fixed,  not  less 
than  sixty  days  or  more  than  six  months  after  that  on  which  it  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  the  convention,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  and  against  it,  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose;  and  if  a 
majority  of  all  the  votos  given  be  in  favor  of  such  Constitution,  it  shall, 
at  ihc  end  of  thirty  days  after  such  election,  become  the  Constitution  of 
this  State.  The  result  of  such  election  shall  be  made  known  by  proclama- 
tion by  the  Governor.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power, 
otherwise  than  in  this  section  specified,  to  authorize  a  convention  for 
revising  and  amending  the  Constitution. 
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Ohio. 
Article  XVI.  —  Ametuimenls. 

Sec.  1.  Either  branch  of  the  general  assembly  may  propose  amend- 
mente  to  this  constitution;  and,  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  three- 
fifthe  of  the  members  elected  to  each  bouse,  such  proposed  amendments 
Bhall  be  entered  on  the  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  electors,  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  on  a  separate 
ballot  without  party  designation  of  any  kind,  at  either  a  special  or  a 
general  election  as  the  general  assembly  may  prescribe.  Such  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  published  once  a  week  for  five  consecutive  weeks 
preceding  such  election,  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  of  the 
state,  where  a  newspaper  is  published.  If  the  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  on  the  same  shall  adopt  such  amendments  the  same  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  constitution.  When  more  than  one  amendment  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time,  they  shall  be  so  submitted  as  to  enable  the 
electors  to  vote  on  each  amendment,  separately. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  merobers  elected  to  each  branch 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  think  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention,  to 
revise,  amend,  or  change  this  constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the 
electors  to  vote  on  a  separate  ballot  without  party  designation  of  any 
kind  at  the  next  election  for  members  to  the  genera!  assembly,  for  or 
against  a  convention;  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  voting  for  and 
against  the  calling  of  a  convention,  shall  have  voted  for  a  convention, 
the  general  assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  provide,  by  law,  for 
calling  the  same.  Candidates  for  members  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention shall  be  nominated  by  nominating  petitions  only  and  shall  be 
voted  for  ufton  one  independent  and  separate  ballot  without  any  emblem 
or  party  designation  whatever.  The  convention  shall  consist  of  as  many 
members  as  the  house  of  representatives,  who  shall  be  chosen  as  provided 
by  law,  and  shall  meet  within  three  months  after  their  election,  for  the 
purpose,  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  pneral  election  to  he  held  in  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  in  each  twentieth  year  thereafter,  the 
question:  "Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the 
constitution,"  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state;  and  in  case 
a  majority  of  the  electors,  voting  for  and  against  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion, shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  general  assembly,  at  its 
next  session,  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the  election  of  delegates,  and  the 
assembling  of  such  convention,  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  section; 
but  no  amendment  of  this  constitution,  agreed  upon  by  any  convention 
assembled  in  pursuance  of  this  article,  shall  take  effect,  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  state,  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  thereon. 
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Article  XXIII.  — Amendmenle. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  Constitution 
may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  shall  vote  in  favor 
thereof,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  entered  on 
their  respective  journals  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon;  and  the 
Legislature  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
in  every  county  of  the  State  where  a  newspaper  is  published,  for  two 
months  immediately  preceding  the  next  general  election,  at  which  time 
the  said  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  the  State,  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon  shall  approve  the  same,  such  amendment  or  amendments 
shall  become  part  of  this  Constitution.  If  two  or  more  amendments  are 
proposed,  they  shall  be  so  submitted  aa  to  enable  the  electors  to  vote  on 
each  of  them  separately. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members,  elected  to  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise 
or  amend  this  Constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  to  vote, 
at  the  next  general  election,  for  or  against  a  convention,  and,  if  a  majority 
of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election,  shall  vote  for  a  convention,  the 
Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  shall  pTo^ide  by  law  for  calling  the  same. 
The  convention  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  members  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  3.  No  Constitution,  or  amendments  adopted  by  such  Conven- 
tion, shall  hare  validity  until  submitted  to,  and  adopted  by,  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  State  voting  at  the  next  general  election. 

Wisconsin.  ^ 

Article  XII.  —  Amendments. 
Section  1.  Any  amendment,  or  amendments  to  this  constitution 
may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  legislature,  and  if  the  same  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
houses,  such  proposed  amendment,  or  amendments,  shall  be  entered  on 
their  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  referred  to  the 
legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election;  and  shall  be  published 
for  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  such  election,  and  if, 
in  the  legislature  so  next  chosen,  such  proposed  amendment,  or  amend- 
ments, shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  submit  such  proposed 
amendment,  or  amendments,  to  the  people  in  such  manner,  and  at  such 
time,  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and 
ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments,  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments,  shall  become  part  of  the  con- 
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stitution;  pronded,  that  if  more  than  one  amendmeDt  be  Bubmitted,  the^ 
shall  be  submitted  in  euch  manner  that  the  people  may  vote  for  or  against 
such  amendments  separately. 

Section  2.  If  at  any  time  a  majority  of  the  senate  and  assembly  shall 
deem  it  necesflary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  or  change  this  constitution, 
they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention 
at  the  next  election  for  membeis  of  the  legislature.  And  if  it  shall  appear 
that  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon,  have  voted  for  a  convention, 
the  legislature  shall,  at  its  neict  session,  provide  for  calling  such  convention. 
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THE   REMOVAL   OF  JUDGES  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


I.    The  English  Fhecedents. 

Important  as  it  is  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, it  must  nevertheless  be  recognized  that  occasions  will 
arise  when  the  interests  of  the  public  will  require  that  a  judge 
should  be  removed  from  office.  For  this  purpose  two  methods 
were  developed  in  England,  —  removal  on  conviction  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  charges  brought  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  removal  on  address  to  the  Crown  by  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament.^ 

Impeachment  is  an  ancient  process  —  how  ancient  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Sir  James  Fltzjames  Stephens  says  that 
the  first  impeachment  was  that  of  the  Welsh  prince  David, 
brother  of  Llewellyn,  in  1283.  The  learned  historian  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Luke  Owen  Pike,  finds  the  first  instance  in 
1376,  and  in  this  date  he  is  supported  by  Hallam  and  Sir 
William  Anson,  who  however  appear  not  to  have  the  same  case 
in  mind.  It  must  be  said  also  as  to  all  these  early  cases,  that 
they  present  all  the  irregularities  which  are  to  be  expected  in 
an  experimental  period  before  a  settled  procedure  had  been 
developed.  Impeachment  is  now  always  thought  of  as  the 
process  whereby  a  public  officer  is  brought  to  triial  before  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  on  charges  that  are  preferred  by  the 
other  branch.  It  was  not  however  until  1399  that  this  became 
the  settled  procedure  in  England.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
charge  might  be  brought  by  the  King  or  his  representative  or 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  even  by\  officials  who  had  no  direct  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  So  also  the  impeached  official  might  be  brought 
to  trial  before  the  King  alone,  or  the  King  sitting  with  the 

■  It  bJH  btmu  bald  uiioa  tba  hiib  aulhodtr  of  Lad  Dumu  that  any  offisgr  wboH  tannn  !■ 
dmiiic  food  bahaTior  ii  lubjMt  to  nmoTal  not  onlr  bj  impMobmant  ami  aHdriM  but  ain  bj 
a  writ  el  uin  faeiat  tar  tba  npM]  of  hii  patont  n  oommlwiop  and  br  a  orfminal  iulnmatiiiii  at 
th*  nit  of  tha  Attonu>r^3«anaI.    Jtmmalmtli*  Bt<ifii{  LarU.'LXn.tm. 
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House  of  Jjords,  while  instances  are  not  unknown  in  which 
impeachments  were  heard  by  a  group  of  notables  comprising 
knights,  peers  and  representatives  of  the  boroughs  and  cities, 
and  there  is  one  instance  of  an  impeachment  trial  by  a  jury. 
In  his  effort  to  establish  the  personal  authority  of  the  Crown, 
Richard  II  sought  to  reserve  to  himself  the  exclusive  power  to 
remove  judges  and  other  officials,  and  in  13S7  he  sought  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  whether  "the  lords  and  commoners 
can,  without  the  nil]  of  the  King,  impeach  in  Parliament  any 
of  the  said  judges  and  officers  for  any  of  their  offences,"  The 
compliant  judges  replied  that  they  could  not,  and  added, 
"If  any  one  should  do  so,  he  is  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor". 
The  King's  policy  on  this  question  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
finally  brought  about  his  deposition,  and  shortly  afterward 
Parliament  passed  a  statute  by  which  impeachment  proceed- 
ings were  regulated,^  When  this  statute  was  supplemented  by 
the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  try  any  impeachment  not 
brought  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  process  was  given  the 
form  which  it  has  ever  since  retained, 

Although  a  regular  judicial  process  for  the  orderly  removal  of 
officers  was  developed,  the  Crown  still  exercised  a  large  degree 
of  control  over  the  judges.  Since  their  commissions  ran  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  decisions  which  were  displeasing 
to  him  frequently  led  to  their  removal.  One  of  the  chief  griev- 
ances of  the  people  of  England  against  the  Stuarts  was  their 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  course  of  justice  through  the 
dismissal  of  judges  whose  decisions  they  disliked,  and  one  of 
the  great  advances  in  the  development  of  constitutional  liberty 
was  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1700  that  the 
"judges'  commissions  be  made  guamdiu  se  bene  gesterint,  and 
their  salaries  ascertained  and  established;  but  upon  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them."* 

The  extent  to  which  impeachment  has  been  made  use  of  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods  in  English  history.  When 
it  was  first  given  a  settled  form  it  was  for  many  years  mu<Ji 
used,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
Tudor  family  no  instances  of  it  occurred.  These  astute 
princes  possessed  such  control  over  Parliament  that  they  were 

1  1  Henry  IV.  ch.  14.  ■  II 4  It  WilUvD  UI,  sh.  >. 
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able  to  reach  obnoxious  subjects  more  expeditiously  by  means 
of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties.  The  Star 
Chamber  was  also  an  effective  weapon  in  their  hands.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  pretensions  to  absolute 
government,  Parliament  again  had  recourse  to  impeachment 
and  from  the  trial  of  Lord  Bacon  in  1020  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  in  1688  about  forty  instances  of  it  are  found. 
Then  came  a  gradual  decline  and  under  William  III,  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  there  were 
but  fifteen.  In  the  reign  of  George  II  there  was  but  one  case, 
and  since  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  and  of 
Lord  Melville  in  ISOo  there  has  been  no  further  use  of  this 
procedure  in  England. 

The  process  of  removal  by  address  has  been  invoked  un- 
successfully several  times  in  England,  but  in  only  one  instance 
has  an  address  been  complied  with  by  the  Crown.  In  1830  the 
two  houses  requested  the  removal  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrlngton  from 
his  office  of  Judge  of  the  High  ^ourt  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland 
because  of  malversation  in  office,  and  the  King  acceded. 

The  English  processes  of  removal  by  impeachment  and  by 
address  were  transplanted  to  America,  but  differences  were 
made.  This  is  especially  notable  as  to  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment, which  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  in  the  two 
countries  nor  does  it  necessarily  have  the  same  legal  results. 
In  England  an  impeachment  is  distinctly  a  criminal  proceeding 
differing  from  other  criminal  prosecutions  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  brought  in  a  different  forum.  While  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  applied  only  in  a  case  where  the  accused  was 
a  public  official,  it  has  not  been  so  confined  in  the  past,  but 
has  been  used  against  private  citizens  who  had  no  official 
status.  Furthermore  it  is  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  an  offense  against  the  laws  and  only  indirectly  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  by  remo\-ing  the  offender 
from  office.  Hence  the  important  consequence  follows  that  one 
who  has  been  tried  upon  impeachment  for  crime  cannot  be 
brought  before  another  criminal  tribunal  for  the  same  offense. 
In  America  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  impeachment  is 
applied  only  to  public  officers.  Furthermore  it  is  undertaken 
not  primarily  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender  but  for  the 
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purpose  of  protecting  the  public  by  removing  him  from  office 
and  in  some  cases  by  making  him  ineligible  to  office  in  the 
future.  In  consequence  an  officer  who  has  been  con^-icted  and 
removed  from  office  is  still  subject  to  indictment  and  punish- 
ment under  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land. 


11.       CONSTITUTIONAI,   PrOVISIOKS    IX    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  contains  several  provi- 
sions touching;  the  removal  of  judges  from  office.  Some  are 
general  in  their  nature  and  apply  to  all  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Others  apply  only  to  the  judges.  Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  provisions  for  the  making  and  trial  of  impeach- 
ments.    These  are  as  follows: 

The  House  of  lloprcscntatives  shall  )}q  tho  Grand  Inquest  of  this 
Conunonutinltli;  nnd  all  impeachment  made  by  them  shall  be  heard 
and  tried  by  the  Scii.ite.' 

The  Senate  shall  be  a  court  with  full  authority  to  hear  and  determine 
all  impeachments  made  by  the  House  of  I{cpresentati\'>?s,  against  any 
offieer  or  ofRcers  of  the  Conunonwi-alth,  for  misconduct  and  mal-adminia- 
tmtioB  in  their  offices.  Hut  preinoiis  to  the  trial  of  every  impeachment 
the  members  of  tho  Senate  sliall  respectively  be  sworn,  truly  and  im- 
partially to  try  and  determine  the  charge  in  question,  according  to 
evidence.  Their  judgment,  however,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
rcmo\'aI  from  office  and  di.squalification  to  hold  or  eujoy  any  place  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  thi.i  Commonwealth.  But  the  party  so 
con\icted  sliall  be,  newrtheles's,  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment  acconling  to  the  lawn  of  the  land.' 


Other  parts  of  the  Constitution  provide  a  mode  for  removing 
judicial  officers  which  cannot  be  employed  for  the  removal  of 
non-judicial  officers.*     The  first  of  these  is  as  follows: 

All  judicial  officers,  duly  ap[M)intcd,  eommi'isioned  aiid  sworn,  shall 
hold  their  offia^s  during  good  bi.'harior,  excepting  such  concnrning  whom 
there  is  different  jirovisiou  iti  this  Constitution:  Provided  nevertheless, 
the  Governor,  with  consent  of  the  Council,  may  remove  them  upon  the 
address  of  both  Houses  of  tho  Legislature.* 

'  ContliltUloi,  of  .UoiiacAuicUi,  Part  II,  ch,  I,  bk.  Ill,  pur.  VI. 

'  IhiJ.,  Part  II,  ch.  I,  »«.  II,  par.  VIII. 

■  Until  tbe  adoption  of  Article  IV  of  th?  Amendmenta  in  1S21,  oSnn  of  the  militia  could 
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In  its  original  form  the  Constitution  provided  that  justices 
of  the  peace,  unlike  other  judicial  officers,  should  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  but  could  be  removed  only  by  im- 
peachment or  upon  the  address  of  the  two  houses.'  But  in 
1907,  the  thirty-seventh  Article  of  Amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  following  terms: 

The  governor,  nith  the  consent  of  the  council,  may  remove  justices 
of  the  peace  and  notaries  public. 

These  constitutional  provisions  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows; 

1.  All  officers,  both  judicial  and  non-judicial,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public,  may  be 
remo^'ed  upon  impeachment  by  the  House  and  conviction  by 
the  Senate. 

2.  Judicial  officers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  justices  of 
the  peace  and  notaries  public,  may  be  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  upon  the  address  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  General  Court. 

3.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

In  view  of  the  explicit  provision  made  for  the  removal  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries  public  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  method  is  exclusive  and 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  removal  by  the  process  of  im- 
peachment or  upon  the  address  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General 
Court.  The  question  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  since  any  cir- 
cumstances sufficient  to  induce  action  by  the  General  Court 
would  almost  certainly  be  sufficient  to  induce  action  by  the 
Go\'eriior  and  Council,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  made  an  issue. 

III.  The  Rebel  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  first  occasion  for  the  removal  of  judges  in  Massachusetts 
after  the  Revolution  grew  out  of  that  pathetic  and  ill-advised 
insurrection  known  as  Shay's  Rebellion.  Massachusetts  had 
paspfd  through  hard  times.  A  large  debtor  class  had  grown 
up.    To  them  the  courts,  which  were  used  to  compel  them  to 

>  C»iHliIufii>n  «^  JIomkIumM,  Put  H,  eh.  HI,  pu.  IH. 
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meet  their  financial  nhli^atlons,  seemed  orpians  of  oppression, , 
and  when  the  western  counties  broke  out  in  open  rebellion 
one  of  the  cliicf  objects  of  the  insurgents  was  to  prevent  the 
eoiirts  from  holding  their  sessions.  In  a  movement  so  wide- 
spread it  is  nut  surprising  to  find  that  some  of  the  inferior 
judges  themselves  became  invoh'ed  and  joined  in  the  outbreak. 
When  order  was  finally  restored,  the  recorfls  indicate  that  the 
governing  authorities  were  disposed  to  show  a  lenient  spirit 
toward  tlie  insurgents  and  to  offer  them  a  free  pardon,  but 
they  were  not  inclined  to  show  mercy  to  the  judges  who  had 
participated  in  the  disturbance.  It  was  against  these  offenders 
that  the  General  Court  first  used  the  power  with  which  it  was 
vestefl  by  the  Constitution  of  17S0,  At  the  extra  session 
called  by  Governor  Bowdoin  because  of  the  insurrection,  the 
two  houses  on  Jlareh  5,  17S7,  adopted  the  following  address: 

May  it  pleape  yovb  I^xcem.escy.  The  two  Houses  of  TjCgislatuTe, 
being  authorized  by  tli<;  Constitution,  to  atidrces  your  Excellency  to 
E«move  from  office,  puch  jwreon.s,  as  thry  shall  deem  unworthy  of  hu8- 
tnining  tho  officca,  to  which  they  lia\'e  Ijeen  appointed;  and  it  appearing 
to  them,  that  Will"  ^^■hitinE  of  Great  Harrington,  in  the  County  of 
Berkshire,  firtit  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  a  Justice  of 
tlio  peace  for  said  Coiuity,  Jnmcs  Perry  of  Ivaston  in  the  County  of 
Uristol,  a  Justice  of  the  ix-ooe  in  Iho  County  last  mentioned,  and  Reuben 
Taft  of  Uxbridgc,  in  thi'  County  of  Worerater,  iind  one  of  the  Coronera 
for  the  esiid  County  of  Worcester,  have,  in  th(!  lato  unhappy  Kebellion, 
conducted  in  a  manner,  derogatory  to  Gorernment,  &  disgraceful  to 
themselves.  —  Thry  have  therefore,  thought  proper  to  request,  and  do 
hen;I>y  rtiquest  your  KxecUcncy,  by  and  with  the  advice  &  consent  of 
council,  to  remove  the  said  Willinm  WhitinR,  James  Perry  &  Reuben 
Taft  from  their  rc'spcefive  Offices  aforesaid.  Pro\"ided  that  your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Ilonble  Couacil  after  due  ciKniiry,  shall  find  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  sueli  remo\-al.i 

The  proceedings  nf  the  Governor  and  Council  on  this  address 
are  indicated  in  the  following  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March 

8,  17S7: 

His  Excellency  laid  Ix'forc  tite  Council  an  address  of  both  Houses  of 
the  I^egislutum  of  th(!  sixth  of  March  instant  for  the  removal  of  William 
Whiting  of  Great  Barriii(;(on  in  the  County  of  Uerkshiro  first  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  t'ommon  Pleas  &  it  JustiM-  of  the  Peace  for  snid  County  — 
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James  Perry  of  Easton  in  the  County  of  Bristol  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  last  mentioned  County  &  Reuben  Taft  of  Uxbridge  in  the  County 
of  Worcester  &  one  of  the  Coroners  for  the  said  County  of  Worcester 
from  their  rcspectii'e  offices  &  asked  the  advice  of  the  Council.  Advised 
that  His  Excellency  issue  a  Warrant  of  Supercedeaa  directed  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  Be^ral  Counties  requiring  them  to  give  orders  to  the  said 
William  Whiting,  James  Perrj',  &  Reuben  Taft  iu  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  they  concern  themselves  no  further  in  any  matters 
relating  to  their  respective  offices  — ' 

Two  months  later  the  General  Court  resumed  its  efforts  to 
purge  the  courts  of  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  disloyal  conduct, 
and  on  July  6,  1787,  it  adopted  the  following  address: 

Mat  it  Pleabe  Yodr  Excellenct.  —  The  two  branches  of  the 
General  Court  sensible  how  important  it  is  that  the  characters  of  men 
appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws  should  be  pure  and 
unsullied,  and  that  their  patriotism,  their  love  of  their  Country,  ahd 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Constitution  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
just  suspicion,  take  the  liberty  to  make  known  to  your  Excellency,  that 
Ephraim  Fit«h  of  Egremont,  in  the  County  of  Berkshire,  Esqr,  &  John 
Hurlburt  of  Alford,  in  the  same  County,  Esquire  Justices  of  the  Peaoe 
within  and  for  that  County,  have  been  indicted  by  a  very  respectable 
Grand  Jury  of  the  heinous  and  det«stible  crime  of  liigb  treason,  and  that 
they,  when  the  noble  &  generous  exertions  of  freemen  dispersed  the  forces 
o(  rebellion,  fled  from  the  justice  of  their  country.  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  General  Court  their  flight  could  liave  originated  only  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  But  whether  innocent  or  not  the  honor  of  govern- 
ment, requires  that  men  against  whom  there  is  just  foundation  of  suspicion 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  offices  of  such  great  importance. 
The  General  Court  therefore  request  that  your  Excellency  would  be 
pleased  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  nf  Council,  to  remove  the 
said  Ephraim  Fitch  and  John  Hurlburt  from  their  offices  aforesaid,' 

The  Council  adopted  an  order  in  these  cases  identical  in 
terms  with  that  adopted  in  the  cases  of  Whiting,  Perrj'  and 
Taft.> 

IV.    The  Corrvpt  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

In  1794  the  General  Court  first  resorted  to  impeachment  as  a 
means  of  removing  an  objectionable  judge.  This  was  not  the 
first  impeachment  under  the  Constitution  of  17S0,  for  in  17S8, 
the  House  had  impeached  William  Greenleaf,  Sheriff  of  Worces- 

•  Council  Btcari,,  XXX.  232. 
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ter  County,  and  the  Senate  had  eonvicted  him  and  removed 
him  from  office.  The  procedure  followed  in  the  Greenleaf  case 
presents  several  points  of  interest  and  on  some  points  served  as. 
a  precedent  —  not  always  a  happy  one  —  in  later  cases.  Peti- 
tions from  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Petersham  and  Hard- 
wick  alleged  that  the  sheriff  had  been  puilty  of  illegal  conduct 
in  the  management  of  his  office  and  asked  the  House  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  and  impeach  him  if  guilty.  The  House 
appointed  a  committee  which  granted  a  hearing  to  both  parties. 
This  committee  was  then  discharged  and  the  House  itself  then 
devoted  an  entire  day  to  hearing  the  parties.  The  ncjrt  day 
by  a  vote  of  157  to  10  the  House  decided  that  sufficient 
eridence  had  been  disclosed  to  warrant  the  bringing  of  articles 
of  impeachment  for  "misconduct  and  maladministration  in  his 
office."  The  charges  were  embodied  in  six  articles,  the  first 
two  of  which  alleged  generally  that  he  had  illegally  detained 
moneys  which  belonged  to  the  Commonwealth  and  had  ex- 
hibited false  accounts  to  the  Treasurer.  The  other  four 
articles  were  more  siH-cific.  The  sixth,  which  was  typical, 
charged  that  he  had  procure*!  a  warrant  of  distress  to  be 
ser\-ed  on  the  town  of  Petersham  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
"which  lie  then  well  knew  tliey  had  long  before  paid." 
Among  the  five  managers  appointed  by  the  House  were 
Theophilus  Parsons,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  and  Fisher  Ames, 
On  June  10.  17S.S,  the  Senate  issued  its  summons  to  the 
respondent  to  appear  ami  on  November  5  the  trial  began. 
It  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hail  and  three  days  were  occupied  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses  and  in  argument,  .After  a  day 
spent  in  considering  its  venliet  the  S<'nate  decided  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  3  that  the  respondent  was  guilty.  The  managers 
for  the  House  then  nioveil  fur  judgment,  and  three  days  later 
the  Senate  notifie<l  the  House  that  it  was  about  to  pass  sen- 
tence and  that  seats  would  be  provided  in  Faneuil  Hall  for 
members  of  the  House.  The  latter  votwl  to  attend,  and 
the  respondent  was  sentenced  to  removal  from  office.  The 
Senate  then  returned  to  its  chaml>er  and  voted  that  a  copy  of 
its  judgment  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com mtm wealth.* 
The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  for  January' 

■  A  brief  Miaatit  o!  the  jmpairbmeBI  ol  WiUnun  Gncnleaf  ia  (ivrn  In  ili*  ■pp*a<Ui  ■»  Pick- 
•rim  ud  Canlion,  Rtpon  v/il>  Tnai  tt  Imi^iliKm  nlJtmn  I'tikmI,  211. 
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20,  1794,  records  that  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  en- 
closing "a  Representation  of  the  Grand  Jurj'  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex"  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee.  This  was 
apparently  the  initial  step  in  a  process  which  resulted  in  the 
first  impeachment  of  a  judge  in  Massachusetts.  The  magis- 
trate concerned  was  William  Hunt,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  On  January  27  the  clerk  of  the 
House  was  directed  to  summon  such  witnesses  as  the  com- 
mittee desired  to  hear  and  the  Attorney  General  was  directed 
to  attend  and  examine  them.  On  February  4  the  committee 
reported  that  it  had  heard  the  evidence  submitted,  most  of 
which  concerned  the  conduct  of  the  accused  only  as  an  at- 
torney, and  tliat  only  three  cases  of  misconduct  as  an  officer 
had  been  made  out.  At  the  same  session  a  petition  from  the 
accused  was  presented  asking  that  he  be  admitted  to  a  hearing 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  whereupon  the  House  voted  that 
the  accused  be  admitted  to  such  hearing  by  himself  or  counsel 
or  both  and  that  the  complainant  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 
The  Attorney  General  was  directed  to  conduct  the  hearing  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  summon  such  witnesses  as  the  Attorney  General  should 
require.  The  heUring  was  held  on  February  11  and  the  House 
voted,  113  to  36,  not  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against 
the  accused  as  an  attorney.  The  next  day  the  hearing  con- 
tinued and  the  House  then  voted  111  to  21  that  impeachment 
proceedings  should  be  instituted. 

On  February  14  articles  of  impeachment  were  reported  to  the 
House  and  adopted.  They  were  three  in  number  and  charged 
that  the  respondent  had  falsely  recorded  the  appearance  of 
two  plaintiffs  who  had  not  appeared  and  the  default  of  a 
defendant  who  had  appeared.  In  consequence  the  House 
charged  the  respondent  with  "misconduct  &  maladministration" 
in  his  office  and  asked  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  his  trial 
"and  that  if  he  be  found  guilty  thereof  he  may  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Senate  forthwith  be  removed  from  his  office 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  aforesaid  &  that  such  other  judgment 
may  be  rendered  thereon  as  may  be  agreeable  to  Law  &  the 
Constitution."' 

>  Tha  lull  t*it  of  the  articln  of  impcuhmtnt  m«r  be  fouod  in  tha  Jaurnsl  al  lit  Bmua  b[ 
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The  trial,  which,  like  that  of  Greenleaf,  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  began  on  February  20,  when  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
appeared  and  administered  the  oaths.  The  first  day  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  second  in  arguments 
of  counsel.  The  manapers  were  assisted  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  while  the  respondent  was  represented  by  Theophilus 
Parsons  and  Harrison  Giaj-  Otis.  On  tlie  tliird  day  the  Senate 
voted,  20  to  7,  that  the  respondent  was  guilty,  and  four  daj*s 
later  he  was  sentenced  to  suspension  from  office  for  one  year. 

On  February  24,  3800,  the  following  letter  was  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives: ' 

Bo8To\-  24th  of  February  ISOO. 
Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you,  an  authenticated  copy  of  a  con- 
viction in  the  Supreme  Jndicial  Court,  of  John  ^'inal  Esq'  of  extor- 
tion in  the  ofRce  of  a  magistrate:  and  another  of  his  conviction  of 
Bribery  and  corruption  in  tho  same  ofEce.  Should  the  government  be 
pleased  to  take  any  measures  on  the  Subject,  these  copies  are  necessary. 
I  consider  it  to  be  [mjost  proper  to  transmit  these  Documeots  Ito  the] 
Honorable  House  of  Representatives  in  the  first  instance,  because  that 
branch  of  the  I.egislatiirc  may  proceed  alone  on  the  eighth  article  of  the 
Becond  section  of  the  first  Chapter  in  the  Constitution,  or  both  Branches 
may  proceed  on  the  first  article  in  the  third  Cliapter. 

I  have  tho  honor  to  l)e  with  nil  respect  yotir  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  Ser^'nnt 

J    A    SULUVAN 

Altorneif  Getieral 
The  honorable  Ki)w,\nn  H  Bobixs 
Speaker  of  Ike  Uiiii'"  House  of  Hepresentatires 

The  House  at  once  referred  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  a  committee  which  made  the  following  report  the  next  day:' 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the 
Attorney  Cieneriil  with  the  cc'rtificatea  of  the  .lustices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Vtnirt  shewing  that  .lolni  \'inal  Esquire  one  of  ths  Justices  of 
the  R-'ace  within  A  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  hath  Ixnin  convicted  before 
the  Slid  Court  of  (extortion  in  the  exercise  of  his  nffice  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  aforesaid,  iind  alfo  of  bribery  &  corruption  in  his  sjiiil  office,  lianng 
taken  the  siune  into  eiiiit^ideraliini  ask  leave  to  I'eiKn'f ,  thai  in  tiieir  opinion 
it  y  the  duty  of  the  Ilousi-  of  Rei»n.>sent!itives  to  jiivitare  articles  of  im- 
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peachment  against  the  said  John  Vinal  Esquire  for  misconduct  &  mal- 
administratioii  in  his  aflice  aforesaid  &  to  exhibit  the  same  before  the 
IIonourablG  Senate  to  be  by  them  heard  &  tried. 

Feb^  25. 1800  Read  &  accepted  &  Ordered  that  M':  Williams  of  S  — 
M""  Prescott  —  M':  Tillinghast  —  M'  Porter  &  M'  Mitchell  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  said  John  Vinal 
Esq.  A  report  the  same.  — 

On  February  26  articles  of  impeachment  were  reported  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  They  begin  by  setting  fort:h  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  received  a  certified  record  of  the  conviction 
of  the  accused  of  "extort;ions,  bribery  and  corruption  in  his 
office  aforesaid,  wherebj'  it  is  manifest  that  the  said  John 
Vinal,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid  is  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  and  maladministration  in  that  office."  Then  fol- 
low four  articles  setting  forth  with  precision  the  offenses  with 
which  he  was  charged.  The  first  article  accused  him  of  exact- 
ing a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  taking  bail  when  the  legal  fee  was 
only  twenty-five  cents.  The  other  three  articles  charged  him 
with  accepting  bribes  for  granting  liquor  licenses.  The  trial, 
which  was  held  on  March  1,  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
respondent  consented  to  allow  the  record  of  his  conviction  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  stand  as  conclusive  evidence 
against  him  in  support  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The 
Senate  thereupon  voted  unanimously  that  he  was  guilty  of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him  and  two  days  later  gave 
sentence  that  he  should  be  removed  from  office  and  be  forever 
disqualified  to  hold  any  place  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  this 
Commonwealth,  In  1806  his  sentence  was  mitigated  by  the 
General  Court  and  he  was  restored  to  his  rights  of  citizenship. 

Cases  closely  resembling  that  of  John  Vinal  were  those  of 
Paul  Dudley  Sargent  and  William  Vinal,  justices  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  Hancock 
County  in  the  District  of  JMaine.  On  January  15,  1803,  there 
was  laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives  a  letter  from  the 
Solicitor  General  transmitting  the  record  of  the  conviction  of 
said  Sargent  and  Vinal  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for 
recei\ing  greater  fees  than  were  allowed  by  law.  It  was  urged 
in  mitigation  that  the  charges  against  the  judges  "originated 
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in  party  contention  and  personal  re\-enge,"  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Sargent's  overcharge  amounted  to  only  S3.33  and 
Vinal's  to  only  $9,  the  statement  is  probably  true.  The  House 
however  took  the  matter  seriously.  At  first  it  decided  to  pro- 
ceed by  impeachment,  as  it  had  done  three  years  earlier  in  the 
case  of  John  Vinal,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  formulated 
against  ^Villiani  Vinal.'  But  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  course.  Possibly  the  House  thought  that  since  the  iiiuilt 
of  the  accused  had  already  been  judicially  established  another 
trial  was  superfluous.  At  any  rate  the  House  voted  on  January 
27  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
Governor,  and  on  February  2S  provision  was  made  for  a  com- 
mittee to  present  the  address  to  the  Governor.  ^leantime  the 
father  of  ^Villiam  Vinal  wrote  the  Governor  requesting  the 
acceptance  of  his  son's  resignation,  while  Sai^nt  also  wrote 
His  Excellency  that  he  found  his  usefulness  as  a  judge  "so 
much  impaired  as  to  induce  me  to  offer  my  resignation." 
Neither  resignation  was  accepted.  The  address  of  the  General 
Court  was  laid  before  the  Council,  which  advised  the  Governor 
to  comply  with  the  request  contained  therein  and  to  issue  his 
writ  of  superccdcas.  As  tliis  writ  exemplifies  with  unusual 
fulness  the  steps  involved  in  removal  by  address,  it  is  here  re- 
produced in  e3:ten-io. 

CmntununtttltEi  nf  ff  h  una  rfyttitrttH, 

To  all  iinto  irkom  the.te  presence  ahnll  come Greetiitg. 

Vkhcrcas  itpoji  tho  sjK'cial  frast  &  confidence 
Wc  lind  n-posccl  in  Paul  Diidluy  Sargent,  of  Sul- 
\iyan,  in  our  County  of  Ilnncnck,  &  William  Viiiall, 
of  ^'innlliavi-n,  in  tha  same  County,  in  said  Com- 
nionwi^altli,  ^^'c  (Vv\  nssigti  k  nonstitato  tUeni  the 
said  Paul  DinUey  .Sargent  &  William  Viiiall,  Justices 

CALEB  STRONG  of  our  Court  of  Coiumoii  Pleas  &  Justices  of  the 
p?ace  for  (nir  said  County,  according  to  the  tonor 
of  the  Commissions  granted  th.?iii  for  that  purpose: 
And  wlitrca-i  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature, 
(lid,  on  the  second  of  Mnrcli,  iiLstant,  Address 
His  l-xcrflency  the  Go\'crnor  in  the  following 
manner  Viz.. 

>  MSMKfauHlti  Archivn.  Iloan  Docvmml  So.  Sill.    Journal  o]  Iht  Hcuu  0/  XtpratnUHnt, 
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The  two  branches  of  the  General  Court  sensible  how  important  it  is  that 
the  Characters  of  Wen  appointed  to  Superintend  the  execution  of  the  Laws, 
should  be  pure  &  unsullied;  &  that  their  integrity,  uprightness  &  disposition 
to  obey  the  Laws  should  not  be  subject  to  any  just  suspicion,  take  the  hberty 
to  make  known  to  Your  Excellency,  that  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  of  SuUivan, 
in  the  County  of  Hancock,  Esquire,  &  William  Vinall,  of  Vinalhaven,  in  the 
same  County,  Esquire,  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  &  for  that  County,  &  also 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  &  for  said  County  have  been  duly 
convicted  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  holden  within  &  for  said  County 
of  Hancock,  for  the  Counties  of  Hancock  &  Washington  of  the  Crime  of  wilful 
&  corrupt  extortion  in  their  Offices  of  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions;  by 
means  of  which  conviction  the  confidence  of  the  People  must  be  in  a  great 
degree  diminished,  in  the  said  Sargent  &  Vinall  &  the  honor  &  dignity  of  the 
Government  require,  that  Men,  gainst  whom  such  charges  have  been  sub- 
stantiated, should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  Offices  of  such  high  trust  & 
importance. 

The  General  Court  therefore  request,  that  your  Excellency  would  be 
pleased,  by  &  with  the  advice  4  consent  of  Council,  to  remove  the  said  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent,  &  William  Vinall,  from  their  said  Oflices  of  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  &  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  &  for  the  said  County  of 
Hancock. 


Know  Ye  therefore,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  by  &  with  the  advice  &  consent  of  the  Council, 
We  have  removed,  &  by  these  presents,  Do  wholly  remove  &  discharge 
them  the  said  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  &  William  A'inall  from  the  aforesaid 
Trusts,  &  do  fully  &  absolutely  revoke  &  countermand  any  &  every 
Commission,  constituting  them  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
&  Justices  of  the  Peuce  as  aforesaid,  by  us,  or  in  our  name,  heretofore 
granted ;  &  do  declare  the  same  to  be  determined  annulled  &  made  utterly 
void;  &  we  command  tiic  Sheriff  of  the  said  County  of  Hancock,  that 
he  instantly  &  without  delay  make  known  to  the  said  Paul  Dudley  Sargent 
&  William  Vinall,  our  pleasure,  as  hereinbefore  expressed,  &  that  he 
signify  to  them  the  said  Paul  Dudley  Sargent  A  ^^'illiam  Vinall  that  they 
may  not  lieneeforth  presume  to  act,  or  in  any  way  intermeddle,  in  what 
appertains  to  the  Offices  aforesaid,  or  to  exereise  any  authority  by  ^'i^tue', 
or  in  pretence  of  such  Commissions,  but  that  to  proceed,  or  attempt  any 
thing  further  in  that  behalf  they  altogether  forlxiar  &  surcease  at  their 
Peril.  And  the  aforesaid  Sheriff,a[ter  causing  this  our  Writ  to  bo  registered 
in  the  Clerks  Office  of  our  Court  of  Common  Ploai!  in  the  same  County, 
is  required  to  make  duo  return  of  this  Writ,  with  his  doings  thereon,  into 
the  Secretary's  Office  of  our  said  Commonwealth,  to  be  there  recorded. 
In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  Publick  Seal  of 
our  said  Commonwealth  to  be  hereunto  affixed  —  Witness  His 
Excellency  Caleb  Strong  Esqr<  our  Governor  <&  Commander  in 
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Chi<'f  at  Boston,  this  2^  day  of  MnrcU  A°  Dm  JS03;  &  in  the 
27"'  j'cnr  of  tho  Indei»nclence  of  the  United  States  of  America  — ■ 
By  His  Excellency's  Command  — 

JoHX  AvEBY  Secretary 
(Rec'd  and  Recorded  the  Uth  day  of  April  A.  D.  1S03. 
Attc-Pt 

Waobek  Hall 
Clerk  of  ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Ihf  County  of  Hancock) 

Haxcock  SB  on  the  29th  day  of  March  1S03  In  obedience  to  the  above 
command  of  his  Excellency  the  Go\'crnor,  I  ha.w  made  known  to  the  said 
Paul  Dudley  Sargent  the  order  of  the  Governor  by  leaving  a  Copy  of  this 
Precept  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.  &  on  the  8th  of  April  instant  de- 
li\-ered  a  Copy  of  the  same  into  the  hands  of  said  William  Vinal  &  have 
caused  the  above  petition  &  order  to  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Hancock  on  this 
eleventh  day  of  Apnll  Eighteen  hundred  &  three 

Tho"  VmLun  Sheriff 

The  case  of  Moses  Copeland  presents  several  points  of  in- 
terest. He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Lincoln  County  in 
the  District  of  Maine.  On  January-  27,  1807,  charges  were 
brought  against  him,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate them.  Depositions  were  taken  and  evidence  collected 
and  counsel  for  the  accused  appeared  before  the  committee. 
The  report  made  to  the  House  on  Juno  15  submitted  that 
while  the  conduct  of  the  accused  may  ha\'e  amounted  to  mis- 
feasance in  office  it  did  not  api)ear  that  his  conduct  had  been 
so  aggravated  as  to  warrant  impeachment.  But  the  committee 
suggested  that  his  usefulness  as  a  judge  may  have  been  so 
impaired  as  to  justify  bis  removal  by  address.  Accordingly 
an  address  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  four  days 
later  the  House  rcaucstc<l  the  Senate  to  return  the  address. 
The  vote  of  the  House  by  which  the  address  had  been  adopted 
was  tlien  reconsidered  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  articles  of  impeachment.  These  articles,  which  were  adopted 
the  next  day,  were  three  in  luimlier  and  charged  that  he  had 
bmught  suit  and  entered  judgment  in  his  own  court  upon  a 
promissory  note  owneil  by  him,  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
endorsee;  that  he  hail  issued  writs  returnnhle  to  himself  and 
defaulted  the  defendant   before   the  hour  named  la  the  writ. 
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although  the  defendant  had  appeared  in  due  season;  and  that 
he  had  acceptetl  a  bribe  of  S1.50.  He  was  acquitted  of  the 
charges  in  the  first  and  third  articles  by  a  vote  of  25  to  7,  and 
of  the  charge  in  the  second  article  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

On  June  C,  lS2o,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  praying  for  the  removal  either  by  impeach- 
ment or  address  of  Samuel  Blagge,  notary  public  and  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Suffolk  County,  on  the  ground  of  official 
misconduct.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary which  reported  on  June  II  that  Blagge  ought  to  be 
impeached.  On  June  10  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  ordered  to  prepare  articles.  A 
set  of  fifteen  articles  were  adopted  on  June  17  which  were 
supplemented  January  18,  182G,  by  another  set  of  fifteen  ar- 
ticles. In  general  they  charged  that  he  had  made  false  cer- 
tificates as  to  various  appearances  and  declarations  of  Indians 
and  negroes.  On  February  8,  182C,  he  was  acquitted  on  all 
the  charges.  The  next  day  a  member  of  the  House  introduced 
a  resolution  pro\'iding  for  the  "appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  impeachment  of  Samuel  Blagge, 
Esq.,  &  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  said  impeach- 
ment &  report  to  the  House  such  facts  as  in  their  opinion  may 
demand  the  interference  of  this  Legislature."  The  resolution 
was  defeated. 

In  187C  there  was  an  epidemic  of  crime  among  the  justices 
of  the  peace.  One  plead  guilty  to  forgery  and  resigned.  In 
three  other  cases  the  General  Court  presented  addresses  to  the 
Governor  asking  for  the  removal  of  the  justices  named.  These 
were  Abraham  Jackson  of  Suffolk  County,  a  con\'icted  forger 
confined  in  the  State's  Prison:  Francis  S.  Munroe  of  Norfolk 
County  who  had  plead  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  obtaining 
property  under  false  pretenses  and  was  a  fugitive  from  justice: 
and  Frank  B,  Dyer  of  Suffolk  County,  who  was  under  indict- 
ment for  forgery  and  was  also  a  fugitive  from  justice.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  address  assign  any  reason  for  the 
removal.  In  all  of  them  the  Governor  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  General  Court.^ 
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V.  The  Removal  of  Justice  Bradbcrt. 
A  case  which  attracted  wide  attention,  both  because  of  the 
high  regard  felt  for  the  chief  actor  in  it  and  the  eminence  of 
his  position,  was  that  of  Theophilus  Bradbury.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  the  bar  and  a.  term  in  Congress,  he  had 
become  in  1797  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  stricken  with  palsy,  and  was  totally 
incapacitated.  Xo  provision  then  existed  whereby  a  judge  so 
situated  could  retire  upon  a  pension,  and  as  Justice  Bradbur>' 
was  dependent  upon  his  meager  salarj',  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  resign.  On  Januarj-  26,  ISO.'!,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  a  committee  "to  consider  the  propriety  of 
granting  a  salary  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  may  be  induced  to  resign 
their  office  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity."  On  February  22, 
this  committee  reported  a  resolve  pro\iding  for  the  payment, 
not  of  a  pension,  but  of  a  lump  sum  to  any  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  who,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Hay 
ensuing,  should  resign  his  office  because  of  infirmity.  This 
resolve  was  defeated  b>-  a  vote  of  7S  to  43.  This  method 
having  failed,  the  House  voted  on  June  15,  ISO.^,  that  a  com- 
mittee should  bo  app(iinte<l  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
Governor  asking  for  the  removal  of  Justice  Bradbury.".  On 
June  16,  the  address  prepared  by  this  committee  was  adopted. 
On  June  17,  Justice  I!ra<lhury  addressed  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  two  houses:' 

To  the  Ilonornbh  the  Senate  it  //f»i«c  of  ReprescnUilires  of  Uie  Common- 
uvaltk  of  Mmsochiisclts  in  General  CojitI  nssembled,  The  Memorial  of 
Theophilus  Br.idburj-  oiic  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su|)reme  Judicial  Court  — 
Humbly  Shewcth,  that  whereas  by  Reason  of  the  Disorder  under  which 
ho  at  pR'seut  laliours,  ho  is  disabled  from  pcrfonning  the  Duties  of  his 
said  office,  &  f!insil)lc  of  the  imiwrtance  of  its  being  fill'd  by  some  pereon 
capable  of  Executiiig  the  Duties  of  it,  hereby  signifies  to  the  Honorable 
Legislature  that  he  will  resign  t!ie  same,  provided  they  will  make  him  a 
grant  of  money,  that  may  be  Honorable  on  the  part  of  Goiieniment  to 
make,  &  for  him  to  accept,  as  hy  dciJends  principally  on  the  Salary  annexed 
to  the  office  for  the  support  of  himself  and  familj'. — 

Theof  B&adbobt 

NiwBDRl  Port  June  17  '  1S03. 

1  Muaachiuett*  ^VichiTei,  Smalt  Fila.  A'o.  t3Ji. 
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This  was  but  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  which  the  House 
had  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote  more  than  three  months  be- 
fore, and  apparently  no  action  was  now  taken  on  it.  On 
June  21  the  Senate  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  House  and 
voted  that  the  following  address  should  be  presentfed  to  the 
Governor:' 
May  it  please  tour  Excellency, 

The  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  ha^ing  taken  into  consideration, 
the  present  situation  of  the  Hon?'*  Theophilus  Bradbury  Esqf  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
upon  due  inquiry  iound,  that  on  the  13.  day  of  February  A  D  1802,  the 
said  Judge  Bradbury,  has  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  been  rendered  unable 
to  perfonn  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  since  that  time,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack  there  is  no  reasonable  ground,  to  hope  that  he  will 
ever  be  restored  to  such  health  as  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  therefore  that  his  longer  continuance  therein  ia  likely  to 
embarrass  the  Judiciary  of  this  Commonwealth.  — 

The  two  Houses  while  they  humbly  acquiesce,  in  the  dispensationa  of 
the  all  wise  Gowrnor  of  the  world,  deeply  regret  that  the  Commonwealth 
by  this  visitation  of  heaven,  has  been  deprived  of  the  talents  and  services 
of  a  learned  independant  and  upright  Judge. — 

They  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  erect,  and  constitute  Judicatories  and  Courts  of 
Record,  that  erery  Citizen  ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy,  for  all  injuries 
he  may  sustain  by  having  recourse  to  the  Laws;  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
preser\'ation  of  liberty,  that  there  should  be  a  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  Justice,  and  that  whenever  any  of  the  Judges  tbro'  age 
or  infirmity  are  unable  to  perform  the  high  and  important  functions, 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws,  they  aught  to  return  to 
private  life,  that  their  places  may  be  filled  by  new  appointments. 

Wherefore  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  request,  that  your  Excel- 
lency with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  would  be  pleased  to 
remoTC  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Bradbury  Esq'  from  his  OflSce  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  — 

On  June  22,  when  the  Governor  laid  the  address  before  the 
Council,  it  directed  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Justice  Bradbury 
and  that  further  consideration  be  deferred  to  July  5.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  that  session  of  the  Council  are  best  told  in  the 
words  of  the  Council  Records: 

His  Excellency  laid  before  the  Council  the  following  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  the  honorable  Theophilus  Bradbury  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  — 

'  UMMobittMU  Arching,  Stftatt  PiU;  So.  nU. 
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Newburypobt  Juno  30'"  1S03. 
Sir: 

I  iiftvp  rcceivwl  tnun  the  Srerotary  a  ciipy  of  nn  nildress  from  both  Houses  of 
the  LupLiliifiire  to  your  ExcuUcncy  to  remove  from  me  my  Office  of  n  Judge  of 
the  SiiprcHK!  Juilicinl  Court;  iiiso  lui  utflciiLl  enmniuuieation  of  the  order 
passed  by  the  hunora1)]c  Council,  th:it  lliey  hnd  assigned  the  fifth  of  July  next 
to  con^dcr  of  the  address  which  your  Exficllency  laid  before  theni  for  their 
advice.     For  this  notice  I  return  my  thn.nks. 

The  disonler  I  iliii  visited  n-itli  renders  me  at  jire^^nt  imable  to  dieeharge 
my  duty  —  I  (^insidiT  lui  estate  in  the  ofhce  I  hold  during  good  behaviour  as 
by  Law  nn  estate  for  life  to  be  forfeited  only  by  misbehaviour.  —  in  the  ad- 
dress the  Lejiislatiu'c  fuHy  acknowledfte  my  pood  behaviour  to  my  entire 
eati^Jaction,  and  iiAHi);n  tlic  act  of  Divine  I'ruvidcncc  as  the  n-hole  reason  for 
the  address  for  my  removal;  this  beinK  the  case,  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty, 
as  I  stated  in  a  memorial  to  tlio  General  Court  in  Justice  to  m3'self  and  family 
to  rcsiitn  the  office,  and  thereby,  by  an  act  of  my  own  to  jmrt  with  the  salary 
on  which  I  i>rincipnlly  de]H!iid  for  my  support  and  that  of  my  family  —  but 
had  the  le^nKlaturc  thought  proper  to  liave  niade  any  reasonable  provision 
tor  my  support,  1  should  have  readily  resigned  in  order  that  the  public  might 
not  suffer  for  want  of  a  suit.ible  person  to  execute  the  duty  of  that  office.  I 
have  convened  with  my  friend  \V  Parsons  who  will  more  tuily  inform  your 
Excellency  of  my  sentiments  on  this  subject.  I  am  with  respect,  Your  Ex- 
cellency's obcil  servant 

THEOpS    BSADBURT. 

His  Excelleticy  Goversor  Strosc. 

Judgu  Hrjullniry  lx.'iiig  iinuble  to  nttcnd  ()n  account  of  sickness,  the 
Council  Advised,  That  agreeably  tu  !iia  reqimst  Thecipliilus  Parsons  Esq,' 
Iw  admitted,  anil  heanl  in  supjKirt  of  the  objections  suggested  in  Judge 
Bradbury's  letter  ngaiiist  his  Ix-iiig  reinnved  from  office  —  he  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  and  h(^ar<l,  after  which  the  wiiisl deration  of  the  subject 
was  postponed  till  4  oClock  P.M. 

Agrceabk*  to  as.<fignnicnt  th[<  Council  took  the  subject  of  the  address 
of  the  two  brjinclies  of  the  Ij'gislature  fur  tlic  removal  of  tlie  hon 
Theophiliw  Bnidlitiry  from  the  Office  of  Justiee  of  the  Supreme  JudieiaJ 
Court  into  coiisiduratioii,  anri  after  ddbatc  thcreuiM)n,  Advised  that  Hia 
Excellency  issue  a  Writ  of  Ji-uix-rcedcas  in  due  form  for  the  removal  of 
the  snid  Tliuophilus  Briidburj'  V^i\'.^ 


VI.  TlIK  IlirEACilMKXT  OF  JrDfJE  Prkscott. 
Oh  Ja]iiiar>-  20,  ^f>'2\,  thvrv  was  prcst-nted  to  the  House  of 
Representative:!  of  Massii<husetts  a  i)etitioii  from  Sampson 
Woods,  a  resident  of  Middlesex  County,  in  which  it  was 
charged  that  James  Prescott,  JikIkc  of  I'mbatc  for  the  County 
of   iliddlesex,    liad    heeii   puilty   of   extortion   and   that    "the 
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ordinary  fees  paid  for  the  settlement  of  estates  in  the  Probate 
office  in  this  county,  are  more  than  twice  the  sums  allowed  by 
law,"  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  reported 
the  following  resolution: 

Resobed,  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  thia  House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  tho 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  cause  James  Frescott  Esq.  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  be  impeached  of  misconduct 
and  maladministration  in  his  said  office,  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
submitted  to  this  House. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  do  proceed  to  impeach  the  stdd  James  Fres- 
cott Esq.  of  misconduct  and  maladministration  in  his  said  office,  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Honorable  Senate  of  this  Commonwealth. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  February  2 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  the  same  day.  The  Senate  there- 
fore ordered  its  secretary  to  issue  a  summons  to  Judge  Prescott 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  on  February  6,  to  answer 
the  charges  which  would  then  be  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Ilepresentatives.  The  Senate  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  proper  rules  of  procedure.  The  House 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  articles  of  impeach- 
ments. When  it  reported,  the  House  voted  that  the  com- 
mittee, with  two  additional  members,  serve  as  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  conduct  the  impeachment.  One  of 
the  two  new  members  was  Lemuel  Shaw. 

The  charges  against  Judge  Prescott  were  embodied  in  fifteen 
articles.  The  third  article,  one  of  the  two  upon  which  the 
accused  was  found  guilty,  is  fairly  typical  of  all  of  them  except 
the  twelfth,  and  was  as  follows: 

Art.  III.  That  tho  said  James  Prescott,  Esq.  has  been  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct and  mal-admiDistration  in  his  said  office,  herein  to  wit: 

That  said  James  Prescott,  l'>q.  Judge  as  aforesaid,  on  the  second  day 
of  Aug.  A.  D.  18iy,  at  his  said  office,  in  Groton,  aforesaid,  and  not  at  any 
Probate  Coiirt  held  according  to  law,  did  decree  and  grant  I/itters  of 
Administration  upon  the  estatp  of  one  Eri  Rogers,  to  one  Benjamin  Dix, 
Esq.  and  thereujMn  did  issue  a  warrant  to  appraise  said  estate;  and  the 
said  Frescott  did,  then  and  there,  wilfully  and  corruptly,  demand  and 
receive,  of  said  Administrator,  as  and  for  the  fees  of  his  said  office,  in  the 
business  aforesaid,  other  and  greater  fees  than  arc  by  law  allowed  therefor, 
to  wit:  the  sum  of  five  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  And  that  the  said 
Frescott,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  August,  at  his  said  office,  in  Groton 
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nforcsu'd,  uud  not  at  any  Probate  Court  held  according  to  law,  did  recci^'e 
the  said  administrator's  n'turn  of  the  inventory'  of  Raid  Estate,  and,  then 
and  there,  did  decree  and  grant  a  GommLssion  of  Insolvency,  upon  the 
estate  aforesaid;  and  tlic  said  Prescott  did,  then  and  there,  wilfully  and 
corruptly  receive  from  said  Dix,  other  and  greater  fees  than  are  by  law 
allowed,  for  the  husinctw  aforef^aid,  to  wit:  the  sum  of  thirty  nine  dollara 
and  two  cents. 

Tlie  twelfth  article  set  forth  an  offense  difTerent  in  nature 
from  tliose  charged  in  the  other  fourteen  articles,  and  far  more 
serious.  It  alleged  that  when  a  guardian  appeared  before  Judge 
Preseott  to  present  his  account,  the  Judge  overheard  a  con- 
troversy between  the  guardian  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
concerning  the  pn)perty  of  the  ward:  that  he  thereupon  ten- 
dered his  professional  advice  on  the  matter  and  made  a  chat^ 
of  five  dollars  therefor;  that  the  overseer  refused  to  pay  the 
charge  on  the  ground  that  the  advice  given  was  in  the  line 
of  the  Judge's  official  duty;  that  Judge  Preseott  then  de- 
manded the  sum  from  the  guanlian  and  obtained  it  by  stating 
that  the  overseer  need  know  nothing  about  it,  and  by  promising 
to  insert  the  amount  in  the  guardian's  account  which  had 
already  been  allowed  in  the  form  consented  to  by  the  overseer; 
and  that  the  Judge  thereupon  inserted  the  charge  in  the 
guanhan's  account  by  interlineation,  and  allowed  the  account. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  accused  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  the  charges  were  read  to  liim,  and  he  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  Through  his  counsel.  Samuel  Hoar,  Jr., 
he  then  stated  that  the  transactions  set  forth  in  the  articles 
covered  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  that  it  would  require 
some  time  to  procure  evidence  and  investigate  the  law.  He 
therefore  asked  that  the  case  be  continued  until  the  following 
session  of  the  General  Court.  The  Senate  denied  this  request, 
but  it  finally  voted  that  the  respondent  should  make  answer 
ten  days  before  the  eighteenth  of  April,  on  which  day  the 
Court  of  Impeachment  would  reassemble. 

At  the  time  ap])ointed  the  res])ondent  appeared  attended  by 
his  counsel,  among  whom  were  now  numl)ered  Daniel  Webster, 
William  Preseott,  George  Blake  and  Augustus  Peabody.  After 
the  formalities  attending  the  opening  of  the  court,  Daniel 
Webster  as  counsel  for  the  respondent  read  an  elaborate  answer 
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to  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred.  The  answer,  when 
read  to-day,  makes  a  favorable  impression.  Each  of  the  fifteen 
articles  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  facts  set  forth  in  them 
were  analyzed  and  put  in  a  favorable  light.  Attention  was 
again  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  charges  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  sixteen  years  and  the  respondent  asked  indulgence  if 
lapse  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  furnish  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  all  the  transactions  involved.  At  a  later  time  his 
counsel  pointed  out  that  the  overcharges  which  it  was  alleged 
he  had  made  amounted  in  a  period  of  almost  sixteen  years  to 
about  forty-five  dollars.  This  circumstance  of  course  does  not 
excuse  the  respondent,  but  the  smaliness  of  the  amount  involved 
was  perhaps  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  personal 
animus  of  those  who  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  pressed  for  action. 

Later  in  the  day  the  managers  made  replication  to  the  re- 
spondent's answer,  and  opened  the  prosecution.  The  intro- 
duction of  testimony  then  began  and  occupied  the  next  two 
days.  The  arguments  began  on  Saturday,  April  21,  and  con- 
tinued, with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  until  Thursday,  April 
26.  When  the  court  assembled  on  Friday,  April  27,  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  vote  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused  on  the 
charges  brought  in  each  of  the  fifteen  articles.  This  process, 
which  involved  a  roll  call  on  each  article,  occupied  more  than 
two  hours,  and  resulted  in  acquittal  on  all  the  articles  except 
the  third,  where  there  was  conviction  by  a  vote  of  16  to  9, 
and  the  twelfth,  when  the  accused  was  pronounced  guilty  by 
a  vote  of  19  to  6.  In  the  afternoon  the  managers  demanded 
judgment,  and  after  some  rather  futile  remarks  by  Daniel 
Webster  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  court's  procedure,  judgment 
was  given  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment  having  found  James  Presoott 
guilty  of  misconduct  and  mal-ad ministration  in  the  office  of  Judge  of 
Probate  of  wills  and  for  granting  letters  of  administration  within  and 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  charged  upon  him  in  the  third  article  and 
twelfth  article  of  impeachment  as  charged  against  him  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  —  It  is  considered  by  the  Court,  that  the  said  James 
Prescott  be  removed  from  the  office  of  Judge  as  aforesaid,  tor  the  couoty 
aforesaid,  and  he  is  removed  accordingly. 
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VII.  The  Removal  of  Judge  Losing. 
By  far  the  most  notable  example  of  the  removal  of  a  judge  by 
legislative  address  which  has  ever  occurred  in  Massachusetts  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Judge  Loring. 
Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  particular  case  it  may  be 
said  that  it  shows  on  the  one  hand  how  a  judge  may  be  pun- 
ished for  the  conscientious  performance  of  a  duty  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  office  from  which  he  was  removed,  and  on 
the  other  how  the  State  may  rid  itself  of  an  official  who  while 
blameless  in  his  office  had  nevertheless  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  his  continuance  therein  was 
offensive  to  them.  The  Loring  case  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  long  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery,  —  a  contest  in 
which  men's  judgment  and  action  were  determined  less  by 
rules  of  law  than  by  moral  considerations.  The  situation 
which  produced  it  has  passed  away,  and  we  are  now  so  re- 
moved from  it  and  from  the  passions  then  dominant  that  it  is 
possible  to  examine  the  law  and  the  facts  in  a  spirit  of  de- 
tachment that  should  be  just  to  all  concerned- 
Edward  Greely  Ijoring  belonged  to  a  family  which  was 
distinguished  both  then  and  now  for  the  legal  attainments  of 
various  of  its  members.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  January  28, 
1S02,  and  graduatwl  from  Har\^ard  in  1S21.  In  1836,  1837  and 
1838  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Jlassachusetts.  In  1S39  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  for  taking  bail  and  affidavits,  and  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Compromise  of  3S50  he  was  also  charged  as 
such  Commissioner  with  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave 
clauses  of  that  act.  In  1S47  Governor  Briggs  made  him  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  for  Suffolk  County.  In  1854,  shortly 
before  taking  the  action  which  was  to  lead  to  his  removal  from 
the  Massachusetts  bench,  Judge  Loring  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  of  Har^iml  College  to  be  a  lecturer  in  the  Law 
School  and  he  entered  at  once  upon  his  academic  duties 
although  his  appointment  was  still  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Some  time  in  March,    lSo4,  there  appeared  in  Boston  a 
young  negro,  Anthony  Burns  by  name,  who  had  been  held  in 
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slaverj'  in  Virginia  and  who  had  fled  to  Boston  by  boat,  and 
was  employed  in  a  clothing  house  kept  by  a  negro  in  Brattle 
Street.  At  the  close  of  business  on  May  24,  1854,  while  going 
home  for  the  day,  Bums  was  arrested  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Hanover  streets  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Loring 
acting  as  United  States  Commissioner.  Bums  was  informed 
that  the  theft  of  some  jewelry  was  the  reason  for  his  arrest, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  preserve  secrecy  lest  the  news 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  return  a  fugitive  to  slavery 
should  create  a  public  commotion.  In  gome  way,  however, 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  got  abroad,  and  when  Bums 
was  brought  before  Commissioner  Loring  in  the  United  States 
court  room  the  next  morning,  the  eminent  jurist,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  was  present  and  offered  his  services  to  Burns  as  counsel. 
Bums  seemed  so  terrified  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a  decision, 
but  under  the  questioning  of  Commissioner  Loring,  whose 
attitude,  according  to  Dana,  was  kindly  and  sympathetic. 
Bums  finally  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  counsel,  and  the 
hearing  was  then  postponed  for  two  days,  that  is  until  Satur- 
day, Hay  27,  at  which  time  it  was  again  postponed  until 
Monday,  May  29. 

Meantime  the  anti-slavery  leaders  called  a  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall  Friday  evening.  May  26.  In  the  light  of  after  events  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  call  acquires  ominous  significance,  — 
"Shall  he  be  plunged  into  the  hell  of  Virginia  slavery  by  a 
Massachusetts  Judge  of  Probate?  "  At  the  meeting  resolutions 
were  read  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  fiery  speeches  were 
made  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker.  After  the 
meeting  a  mob  led  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  then  a 
young  minister  in  charge  of  a  Unitarian  parish  in  Worcester, 
attacked  the  court  house  where  Burns  was  confined  and  at- 
tempted to  rescue  him.  The  attack  failed,  a  member  of  the 
mob  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Higginson  received  a  cut  on  the 
chin,  the  scar  of  which  remained  throughout  his  life.  Judge 
Loring  himself  received  numerous  letters,  anonymous  and  other- 
wise, threatening  his  life  if  he  should  attempt  to  conduct  a 
hearing.  He  declined,  however,  the  proffered  protection  of  the 
poUce  and  the  military  and  went  about  the  streets  in  his  usual 
manner. 
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It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  Judge  Loring  had  to 
make  a  decision  upon  the  appHcation  for  the  surrender  of 
Bums  to  his  slave  master  from  Virginia.  When  the  hearing 
began  the  court  house  was  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd, 
while  the  building  itself  was  occupied  and  guarded  by  soldiers. 
The  e\'idence  for  the  claimant  was  brief.  A  Virginian  who 
had  hired  Bums  from  Iiis  owner  for  three  years  identified  him 
and  testified  that  he  had  seen  Burns  in  Virginia  as  late  as 
March  20,  1854,  The  record  of  a  Virginia  court  was  offered 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Burns  was  a  slave  who  owed  serv- 
ice or  labor  to  the  claimant.  The  admissions  of  Bums  when 
he  was  first  confronted  by  the  claimant  after  his  arrest  were  also 
offered,  and  were  received  over  the  protest  of  Dana.  For  Bums 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cast  doubt  upon  his  identity  by  evi- 
dence that  he  had  been  in  Boston  since  March  1,  while  the 
claimant  had  attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  Virginia 
B3  late  as  March  20.  It  was  also  sought  to  show  that  Burns 
had  had  no  intention  of  running  away  from  Virginia,  but  had 
gone  to  sleep  upon  the  vessel  where  he  was  employed  and  had 
been  carried  away  involuntarily.  It  was  argued  that  this  did 
not  constitute  an  "escape."  It  was  further  contended  that 
since  the  claimant  had  hired  Burns  to  another  person  for  a 
term  of  years,  whatever  service  was  due  from  Burns  was  due 
to  the  lessee  and  not  to  the  claimant. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  and  argument  of  coimsel  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  May  29,  and  the  court  was  then  adjourned 
until  Friday,  June  2,  when  Judge  Loring  announced  his  deci- 
sion. He  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Act  of  1 850,  which,  however,  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  open  question  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  by  a  unanimous  opinion  had  held  it  to  be  valid. 
He  then  continued: 

I  think  the  stiitutc  coii,''titiiti<nial,  and  it  roinnins  for  mo  now  to  apply 
it  to  the  facts  of  the  cam;.  The  fiicts  to  bo  proved  by  the  claimant  are 
three: 

First,  That  Anthony  Burns  owed  him  service  in  Virginia,  Second, 
lliat  .\nthony  Burns  cscnju'd  from  that  service.  These  facts  he  has 
prowd  by  tlie  ri'cord  which  thii  stiitute,  section  tenth,  declares  "shall  be 
Iwld  and  taken  to  Ix;  full  and  cimelwii-e  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape, 
and  that  the  seT^'icc  or  lahor  of  tlic  person  eiwaping  is  due  to  the  party 
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in  such  record  mentioned."  Thus  these  two  facts  are  rerao%-ed  entirely 
and  abeolutely  from  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  entirely  and  absolutely 
precluded  from  applying  evidence  to  them.  If,  therefore,  there  is  in 
the  case  evidence  capable  of  such  appLcation,  I  cannot  make  it. 

The  third  fact  is,  the  identity  of  the  party  before  me  with  the  Anthony 
Bums  mentioned  in  the  record. 

This  identity  is  the  only  question  I  have  a  right  to  consider. 

.  On  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Burns  the  witnesses  of  the 
claimant  and  of  the  respondent  were  in  direct  conflict.  Judge 
Loring  determined  the  matter  by  a  reference  to  the  language 
used  by  Burns  in  his  conversation  with  the  claimant  after  his 
arrest.  Objection  had  been  made  to  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  compelled  the  respondent  to  bear 
testimony  against  himself,  but  Judge  Loring  overruled  the 
objection  and  said; 

I  think  that  the  word  "testimony,"  in  the  law,  must  be  regarded  as 
referring  to  evidence  given  by  a  witness,  and  not  to  confessions  or  admis- 
sions; but  I  am  unwilling  to  prejudice  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner,  and 
his  coimsel  may  have  the  right  to  pass  that  question  for  the  present. 

As  the  objection  was  purely  technical,  and  as  there  was  no 
real  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  respondent,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Judge  Loring's  admission  of  Burns'  conversation 
with  the  claimant  and  his  use  of  this  evidence  as  a  means  of 
identifying  the  respondent  worked  any  injustice.  Being  sat- 
isfied that  the  respondent  was  the  slave  mentioned  in  the 
record.  Judge  Loring  conceived  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  issue  the  certificate  which  the  claimant  was  asking  for. 
This  he  did  on  June  2,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
Bums,  guarded  by  detachments  of  United  States  Artillery 
and  of  United  States  Marines,  and  surrounded  by  an  armed 
posse  raised  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  was  taken  through 
crowded  streets  from  the  court  house  to  a  wharf  where  he  was 
placed  upon  a  steamer  which  carried  him  down  the  harbor, 
where  he  was  transferred  to  a  United  States  revenue  cutter  and 
returned  to  Virginia. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Loring  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation 
which  was  not  in  the  least  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law.    When  the  General  Court 
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assembled  in  the  following  winter,  petitions  for  his  removal 
from  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  began  to  pour  Id  from  every 
quarter  of  the  State.  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  or  that  he  had 
committed  any  wrongful  act  in  connection  with  it.  His  of- 
fense, in  whatever  it  miglit  consist,  had  been  committed  in  the 
office  of  United  States  Commissioner,  but  in  that  capacity  he 
was  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  the  petitioners  frankly  stated  that  Judge  Loring  ought  to  be 
removed  on  accoiint  of  his  decision  in  the  Burns  case,  which 
was  offensive  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  however  much  it  might  be  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
Other  petitioners  asked  for  removal  on  the  ground  that  the 
offices  of  United  States  Commissioner  and  Judge  of  a  Probate 
Court  of  ilassachusetts  were  incompatible  and  should  newr 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  Others  gave  no  reason  at  all  for 
their  request  for  the  judge's  removal.  However  the  matter 
might  be  disguised,  the  decision  in  tlie  Bums  case  was  the 
real  reason  for  the  petitioners'  action. 

Before  any  result  had  been  reached  in  the  General  Court,  the 
0\'ersctTS  of  Harvard  College,  influenced  by  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  community,  made  Judge  Loring  feel  their 
displeasure  by  refusing  to  confirm  his  appointment  as  a  lec- 
turer in  the  Harvard  Law  Scliool.  Among  the  Overseers  who 
voted  against  him  were  Ex-Go^ernor  Briggs,  who,  nine  years 
before,  had  apjxiinted  him  to  the  seat  upon  the  bench  from 
which  he  wjis  about  to  be  deposed,  and  Governor  Gardner, 
who  was  twice  to  refuse  tlio  jx'tition  of  the  (Jcneral  Court  for 
his  removal. 

The  petitions  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  were  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Ilelations,  whose  hearings, 
on  account  of  tlic  large  crowds  in  attendance,  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Hou.se  of  Jleproscntatives.  To  this  Committee 
Judge  I<orinfi  himself  adilressed  a  remonstrance,  which  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

Whnii  T  WIS  ai)|M)int(Ml  Jmlgii  of  I'rolmte,  I  was,  liy  tho  authoritj-  of 
the  pcoplo  nf  Massncliusctts,  iKHind  Ijy  fiii  (ifrLciul  o.qtli  to  support  the 
conslitution  of  th<;  Unitcl  Htnlcs.  Tliis  is  to  lie  dnno  only  by  fiiUilling 
tbo  iHtivlfiioiis  of  the  constitution,  find  of  those  laws  of  ihc  United  States 
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which  arc  constitutionally  made  to  carry  the  constitution  into  effect; 
and  on  the  authority  of  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  I 
confidently  claim  that,  in  my  action  under  the  U.  S.  Act  of  1850, 1  exactly 
complied  with  the  official  oath  imposed  on  me  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

And  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  bodies,  that  when  the 
petitioners  aak  you  to  punish  a  judicial  officer  for  an  act  not  prohibited 
by  any  statute  of  Massachusetts,  but  lawful  under  those  statutes,  and 
imposed  by  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  they 
ask  of  you  an  abuse  of  power  for  which  the  legislative  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts furnishes  no  precedent.' 

Even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  passions  which  domi- 
nated the  community  when  the  Loring  case  was  heard  have 
entirely  died  away,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  consistent  judgment 
as  to  Judge  Loring's  conduct  in  the  matter  and  determine  to 
what  extent  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court  were  justified 
in  removing  him.  The  ease  presented  a  sharp  conflict  between 
ethics  and  positive  law.  Those  who  had  no  official  obligation 
in  the  matter  could  disregard  the  law  and  do  what  their  con- 
ception of  duty  required  of  them.  Such  persons  could  assert 
that  no  man  was  justified  in  assisting  to  bring  about  the  re- 
turn of  a  human  being  to  slavery,  no  matter  what  the  law 
might  require.  If  an  officer  argued  that  his  official  position 
made  such  a  decision  imperative,  the  answer  was  that  he 
should  not  allow  himself  to  remain  in  such  an  office.  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  other  two  United  States  Commissioners 
in  Boston,  both  of  whom  resigned  rather  than  enforce  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  Some  of  Judge  Loring's  closest  relatives 
advised  him  to  do  likewise,  but  he  regarded  such  an  evasion 
of  official  duty  as  cowardly  and  refused  to  acquiesce.  Bichard 
Hcnrj'  Dana  would  even  change  the  rules  of  evidence  in  such 
a  case,  and  wished  to  have  "the  principle  laid  down  that  no 
man  can  admit  himself  a  slave  in  Massachusetts".  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conduct  of  Judge  Loring,  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  positive  law,  seems  to  have  been  without  blame. 
Even  Mr.  Dana,  who  was  Burns'  counsel,  said  to  the  investigat- 
ing committee,  "I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  element  of 
what  we  have  a  right  to  call  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of 
his  function."    And  again  ^Ir.  Dana  said,  "If  a  man  is  willing 

1  HauH  Deeument  No.  93,  (ISU).  pp.  1  ud  S. 
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to  execute  the  law  and  be  an  instrument  of  sending  a  man  back 
into  slavery  under  such  a  law,  he  could  not  act  better  in  hia 
office  than  Judge  Loring." 

Such  being  the  situation  in  which  Judge  Loring  was  in- 
volved, can  it  be  said  that  a  case  justifying  his  removal  by 
address  was  presented?  The  Committee  which  heard  the  evi- 
dence summarized  the  argument  against  Judge  Loring  under  the 
following  four  heads: 

1.  Facts  showing  Official  Incapacity, 
The  Committee  called  attention  to  the  Massachusetts 
statute  of  1843  by  which  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  were 
forbidden  to  act  in  cases  involving  the  seizure  of  slaves  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  and  said  that  while  technically 
Judge  Loring  was  not  within  the  statute,  since  his  decision  in 
the  Burns  case  was  made  as  a  Federal  Commissioner  and  not 
as  a  State  magistrate,  yet  morally  he  had  contravened  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  The  Committee  also  cited  the  statute  re- 
quiring a  session  of  the  Probate  Court  to  be  held  in  Boston 
at  the  very  hours  at  which  Judge  Loring  was  hearing  the 
Burns  case. 

2.  Acts  affecting  his  Judicial  Weight  in  the  Public  Judgment, 
Under  this  head  the  Committee  charged  that  Judge  Loring 

had  acted  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence  on  the  question 
of  the  identification  of  Burns,  and  that  he  was  wrong  in  ad- 
mitting the  evidence  of  Burns'  conversation  with  his  master. 

3.  Acting  on  lehat  came  to  his  Knowledge  Extrajudicially,  or 
letting  himself  in  the  Way  of  being  Influenced  Extrajudi- 
cially, as  by  drawing  a  Bill  of  Sale  of  the  Man  on  Trial 
before  him. 

After  the  arrest  of  Burns  and  prior  to  tiie  hearing,  some  of 
his  friends  in  Boston  tried  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
him  from  his  master.  This  was  known  to  Judge  Loring,  who, 
in  anticipation  of  tlic  success  of  tlie  effort,  drew  a  bill  of  sale  by 
which  the  transaction  could  be  consummated.  It  was  also 
shown  tliat  before  the  hearing  Judge  Loring  had  said  to  Wendell 
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Phillips,  "filr.  Phillips,  I  think  the  case  is  so  clear  that  you 
would  not  be  justified  to  place  any  obstacles  to  this  man's 
going  back,  as  he  probably  will." 

4.  Allowing  the  Trial  to  be  held  and  condvcted  u-iih  Soldiers,  to 
as  to  outrage  the  Sense  of  the  People. 
In  commenting  upon  the  presence  of  soldiers  at  the  hearing, 
the  Committee  chose  to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  court 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  to  treat  the  soldiers  as  a. 
means  of  intimidating  the  prisoner.    They  said: 

Shall  the  poor  tremblii^  suppliant  for  the  God-ipven  boon  of  freedom 
plead  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  under  the  terror  of  dirks  and  pistolsT 

The  Committee  labored  long  and  arduously  to  build  up  a 
technical  case  against  Judge  Loring,  and  the  result  was  not 
convincing.  But  in  a  single  sentence  of  three  lines  it  stated 
the  principle  which  was  really  the  basis  of  its  recommendation  to 
the  General  Court  to  adopt  an  address  to  the  Governor  asking 
for  his  removal.     The  Committee  said: 

Reasons  of  state,  therefore,  demand  that  every  officer  who,  through 
incapacity,  or  heedlessness,  or  bias,  or  moral  taint,  or  any  cause,  haa 
lost  the  contidence  of  the  people,  should  be  removed. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  declined  to  sign  the  report 
although  they  admitted  the  right  of  the  General  Court,  for  the 
reasons  therein  set  forth,  to  recommend  the  removal  of  Judge 
Loring.     They  said: 

They  ha^'e  no  ordinary  solicitude  in  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  of  this  summary  punishment  of  a  judge, 
who,  however  mistaken,  is  believed  to  have  been  aonsoientious,  and 
who  is  now  adjudged,  not  by  the  sentiment  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  act,  but  by  the  opinion  that  has  grown  up  into  vigorous  life  under 
tfie  excitement  of  national  events  which  have  urged  and  exasperated 
public  feeling  since  the  decision  was  made.* 

Another  member  filed  a  minority  report  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  not  denied  and 
hence  it  was  binding,  not  only  upon  Federal  officials  but  upon 
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e\'er\-  citizen  of  the  I'nion,  He  also  argued  that  the  legislative 
power  of  removal  should  be  exercised  only  in  a  case  of  "clear, 
unquestionable,  self-evident  deficiency  or  incompatibility,  either 
physical,  moral  or  intellectual.  To  adopt  a  different  rule  would 
be  at  once  to  place  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  at  the 
mercy  of  temporary  caprice,  excitement  or  partisanship."  He 
also  raised  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  State  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  a  valid  enactment  of 
Congress.    lip  said: 

Our  proud  old  Commonwealth  would  but  tarnUh  her  escutcheon,  by 
attempting  to  reach  indheutly,  what,  it  might  perhaps  be  argued,  she 
dares  not  to  do  openly  and  manfully  —  in  taking  a  step  like  this,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  her  position  or  satisfying  her  conscience.  If 
Massachusetts  is  prepared  to  deny  or  resist  the  authority  of  the  Union, 
let  her  do  so  in  her  Fovcreign  capacity,  and  there  may  be  honor,  if  not 
wisdom,  in  the  attempt.  To  shift  a  rcspouFibihty,  so  delicate  and  so 
grave,  upon  the  shouldera  of  one  of  her  citizens,  is  neither  magtianimous 
nor  just.  She  should  not  require  of  a  feeble  individual  to  rolve  a  trying 
question,  and  to  meet  a  lisk  from  which  she  herself  has  Shrunk,  as  yet,  in 
painful  reluctance.' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  concluded  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  General  Court  adopt  an  address  to  the  Governor 
requesting  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring.  By  a  vote  of  206  to 
111  in  the  House  and  of  27  to  11  in  the  Senate  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  accepted. 

The  motive  which  actuated  the  Joint  Committee  and  probably 
the  General  Court  itself  was  well  stated  in  the  following  para- 
Rraph  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  Kichard 
Henry  Dana; 

The  Committoe  have  no  opiMwition  to  Judge  Loring  as  an  individuaL 
Their  object  is  simply  to  prevent,  in  future,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  eirtra- 
dition  of  alleged  fiif;itivc  slaves  from  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  shiiU  iiewr  be  done  in  disregard  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  of  the  privikige'  secured  by  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and 
personal  replevin.  They  believe  that  this  object  can  be  more  thoroughly 
accomplished  liy  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  tlian  by  pursuing  any  other 
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The  address  of  the  Genera!  Court  asking  for  the  removal  of 
Judge  Loring  was  as  brief  as  it  could  well  have  been  made. 
It  was  a  bare  request  for  his  removal  without  any  intimation 
of  the  reasons  lying  back  of  the  request.'  In  his  message 
declining  to  comply  with  the  request,  Governor  Gardner  com- 
mented upon  this  omission,  and  said: 

If  it  be  the  meaning  of  this  proviao  (in  the  ConstitutioD]  that  judicial 
offioeis  may  be  removed,  without  cause  on  address  of  the  two  houses,  all 
sections  of  the  Constitution  referring  to  impeachment  of  judges  are  super- 
fluous. Why  provide  for  impeachment  and  trial  by  the  two  branches, 
under  the  solemn  forms  prescribed,  if  an  address  from  those  two  branches, 
without  confronting  the  culprit  with  his  accusers,  without  even  an  alleged 
culprit,  or  any  accusers,  or  any  crime,  may  justify  a  judicial  removal? 

Since  the  address  assigned  no  reason  for  removing  Judge 
Ijoring,  Governor  Gardner  went  outside  the  record  and  con- 
sidered the  reasons  that  were  commonly  gi^■e^  for  this  measure. 
No  charge  had  been  made,  he  said,  that  Judge  Loring's  conduct 
in  his  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  had  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. To  remove  him  under  such  circumstances  would  place 
the  judiciary  in  the  same  category  with  postmasters  and 
sheriffs  who  are  subject  to  change  with  each  change  of  ruling 
party.  Nor  was  it  alleged  that  Judge  Loring  had  committed 
any  offense  against  the  laws  of  either  ^Massachusetts  or  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  charged  that  Judge  Ixiring's  con- 
duct, while  not  criminal,  was  offensive  to  the  people  of  the 
State.    As  to  this  Governor  Gardner  said: 

To  the  allegation  that  Judge  Loring  has  shocked  thn  popular  senti- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  duty  of 
judges  is.  Are  thej-  to  expound  the  laws  as  made  by  the  law-maJdng 
power;    or  are  they  to  construe  them  in  accordance  with  popular  senti- 
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meat?  When  the  time  arrives  that  a  judge  bo  vioiatefi  his  oath  of  office 
OS  to  shape  his  decisions  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  popular  feeling, 
we  become  a  government,  not  of  laws,  hut  of  men.' 

For  these  reasons  Governor  Gardner  declined  to  comply  with 
the  request  contained  in  the  address  of  the  General  Court. 

A  few  days  later  the  General  Court  passed  a  bill  entitled 
"An  Act  to  protect  the  liights  and  Liberties  of  the  People  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts",  —  popularly  known  as 
the  Personal  Liberty  Bill.  This  measure  was  part  of  the 
campaign  against  Judge  Loring  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

Sect,  14.  Any  person  holding  any  judicial  office  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  continue,  for  ten  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  hold  the  office  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  office  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  qualifies 
him  to  issue  any  warrant  or  other  process,  or  grant  any  certificate  uoder 
tlic  acts  of  Congress  named  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall- be  deemed 
to  have  violated  good  behavior,  to  have  given  reason  for  loss  of  puUie 
confidence,  and  furnished  sufficient  ground  cither  for  impeachment  or  for 
removal  by  address.' 

When  this  bill  was  sent  to  Governor  Gardner  for  his  ap- 
proval, he  asked  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  their  opinion  as  to  its  con- 
stitutionality, particularly  of  the  clause  above  cited.  The 
Attorney-General  pronounced  it  "  beyond  the  constitutional 
competence  of  the  Legislature",  while  the  Justices  in  a  unani- 
mous opinion  declared  another  section  of  the  bill  to  be  in 
violation  of  tlie  Federa]  Constitution.*  In  consequence  of  this 
advice.  Governor  Gardner  vetoed  the  bill,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tlic  Governor,  the  Attorney-General  and  all  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  regarded  it  as  uncon- 
stitutional, the  two  houses  passed  the  act  over  the  Governor's 
veto  May  21,  1S55. 

The  failure  in  1855  to  effect  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  led 
to  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  movement  against  him,  and  the 
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journals  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  1856  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  the  subject.  In  1857,  however,  the  agitation  was 
renewed  and  numerous  petitions  were  received.  But  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Laws,  to  which  the  petitions  were  referred, 
the  petitioners  confined  their  argument  to  the  one  point  that 
Judge  Loring's  continuance  in  office  was  in  violation  of  the 
statute  of  1855,  and  this  was  the  only  point  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  in  drawing  up  its  report. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  point  out  that  in  view  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  petitioners  ask  for  Judge  Loring's  re- 
moval, the  question  to  be  determined  becomes  of  interest  to 
every  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  Massachusetts  who  may 
hold  an  appointment  as  United  States  Commissioner,  since  the 
statute  of  1855  affects  all  such  magistrates  alike.  They,  there- 
fore, enter  into  an  examination  of  the  power  of  the  General 
Court  to  enact  such  a  statute  and  arrive  at  the  result  which  had 
been  reached  by  Governor  Gardner  and  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1855.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  question  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  General  Court  to  vote  an  address  for  the  removal 
of  Judge  Loring  even  though  the  statute  in  question  be  in- 
valid. They  therefore  recommended  that  the  petitioners  have 
leave  to  withdraw. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  drew  up  a  long  minority 
report,  in  which  they  attempted  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
statute  of  1855.  They  also  submitted  a  form  of  an  address  to 
the  Governor  in  which  eight  grounds  for  the  removal  of  Judge 
Loring  were  stated,  seven  of  which  had  to  do  with  his  relation 
to  the  Burns  case,  while  only  the  eighth  referred  to  the  one 
point  which  was  argued  before  the  Committee.  When  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
that  body,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  15,  substituted  the  minority 
report  for  the  majority  report,  and,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  12, 
adopted  an  address  to  the  Governor.  The  House  concurred  in 
this  action  by  a  vote  of  210  to  69.  This  address,  unlike  that 
of  1865,  stated  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring, 
and  asked  the  Governor  to  take  this  action  either  because 
Judge  Loring  as  a  Federal  magistrate  had  assisted  in  returning 
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a  human  being  to  slavery  or  because  lie  was  holding  two  offices 
which  the  statute  of  1855  declared  to  be  incompatible.  The 
action  of  the  Genera!  Court  was  taken  so  near  to  the  end  of 
the  session  that  Governor  Gardner  was  unable  to  submit  to 
that  body  before  its  adjournment  a  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  its  request;  but  he  prepared  such 
a  statement  and  placed  it  on  record  after  the  termination  of 
the  session.^  In  it  he  referred  to  his  message  of  1855  for  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  believe  that  procedure  by  address  was 
not  the  proper  mode  of  removing  an  officer  for  an  alleged  in- 
fringement of  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  then  stated 
again  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  act  of  1855  was  un- 
constitutional, and  therefore  declined  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  General  Court,     He  concluded  by  saying: 

I  regret  that  this  question  has  assumed  a  party  aspect,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  a  matter  immediately  afTecting  the  permanency  of 
our  judiciary,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  our  Common- 
woalth.  Yet  the  actions  of  party  leaders,  the  unmistakable  speeches  of 
partisan  orators,  and  the  tone  of  a  portion  of  tho  political  press,  con- 
clusively indicate  that  the  question  is  now  to  be  taken  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  from  executive  action  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  votes  of 
our  citizens  at  the  ensuing  State  election.  , 

In  1858  Governor  Gardner  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Jr.,  and  the  opponents  of  Judge  Loring  felt  encouraged 
to  make  another  attempt  to  effect  his  removal.  Petitions  were 
again  sent  to  the  General  Court,  and  the  Committee  to  which 
they  were  referred  made  a  report  in  which  the  facts  were  briefly 
recited  and  the  removal  of  Judge  Loring  was  recommended  on 
the  ground  that  the  two  offices  which  he  was  holding  were 
incompatible.  The  fact  that  Judge  Loring  had  adjourned  the 
Court  of  Probate  in  order  to  hold  the  hearing  in  the  Burns 
case  was  cited  as  evidence  of  such  incompatibility.  As  to  the 
act  of  18.55  which  Governor  Gardner  had  vetoed  the  Com- 
mittee said : 

They  <lo  not  feel  oWigcd  to  Iwi.se  the  groiinds  for  his  removal  upon  the 
law  of  18;w,  and,  indeed,  to  establish  the  entire  ^'alidity  of  those  grounds, 
in  their  opinion,  it  is  not  nccossnrj-  to  regard  that  law,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  dt'clarnlorj'  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  If  that  law  is  constitu- 
tional, it  is  sufRcient  to.  say  that  its  violation  is  a  valid  reason  for  the 
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address.    If  it  is  unconstitutional,  they  hold  that  the  principle  so  long 

acknowledged,  which  dictated  its  enactment,  is  also  abundant  cause  and 
justificatioD.' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  127 
to  101  in  the  House  and  of  24  to  14  in  the  Senate. 

The  day  after  the  address  of  the  General  Court  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  Governor  Banks  replied  that  he  had  removed 
Judge  Loring  from  his  office  of  Judge  of  Probate.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  so  long  a  message  was  transmitted  to  the 
General  Court  suggests  that  it  was  prepared  in  advance  of  the 
receipt  of  the  address  to  which  it  was  a  reply.  In  his  message 
Governor  Banks  said: 

The  power  given  to  the  executive  department  of  the  government, 
upon  address  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  not^ea 
public,  officere  commissioned  to  command  in  the  militia,  and  all  judicial 
officers,  is  a  power  given  without  qualitipation,  and  its  exercise  is  intrusted 
solely  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government.  But  inasmuch  as  other  constitutional  modes  of  procedure 
have  been  established,  to  which  recourse  may  be  had,  in  cases  of  mis- 
conduct or  maladministration  in  office,  and  which  admit  of  more  extended 
opportunities  of  justification  and  defence,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legislature  has  had  regard,  in  tiiis  case,  to  the  incompatibility  of  oiB- 
ces  held  by  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  whose  removal 
from  office  is  requested. 

Governor  Banks  then  stated  that  he  complied  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  two  houses  solely  because  the  two 
offices  held  by  Judge  Loring  had  been  delared  incompatible 
by  the  statute  which  had  been  passed  in  1855  over  the  veto 
of  Governor  Gardner,  but  having  made  this  announcement  he 
criticised  at  considerable  length  various  sections  of  that  statute 
and  recommended  their  modification.  Late  in  life  Governor 
Banks  told  a  friend  that  the  one  act  of  his  ofiicial  career  which 
he  most  regretted  was  his  yielding  to  the  General  Court  on  this 
occasion. 

Thus,  almost  four  jears  after  his  offense  was  committed. 
Judge  Loring  was  removed  from  the  Court  of  Probate.^    Time, 

I  Atoun  DanmitU  No.  llfl  (1868),  pp.  4,  5. 
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I>Memb«i  10,  I8TT.    He  died  in  Wtalbrop,  MaBachuutta,  June  IS,  18MI. 
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which  softens  many  offenses,  had  but  aggravated  the  resent- 
ment aroused  by  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  trial  of 
Anthony  Burns.  Indeed,  the  case  was  no  longer  one  which 
concerned  Massachusetts  alone.  The  irrepressible  conflict  was 
drawing  near.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  had  placed  many 
courts  under  suspicion,  and  Judge  Loring  was  caught  in  the 
current  which  was  sweeping  on  to  civil  war. 

VIII.  The  Removal  of  Jvdge  Day. 
Early  in  1881  petitions  bearing  about  one  thousand  signa- 
tures were  presented  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  Joseph  M.  Day  from  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate 
ajid  Insolvency  for  the  County  of  Barnstable.  Almost  simul- 
taneously numerous  remonstrances  against  such  action  were 
presented.  It  was  evident  that  the  case  had  been  before  the 
public  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  opinion  to  crys- 
tallize. The  fact  that  the  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the 
judge  and  the  remonstrances  against  his  removal  were  drawn 
up  on  printed  forms  is  also  significant.  The  charges  against 
Judge  Day  were  set  forth  as  follows  in  one  of  the  petitions 
for  his  removal: 

He  has  been  retained  and  has  acted  as  counsel  in  suits  and  matters 
which  depended  upon  and  related  to  orders  and  decrees  passed  by  him  as 
such  judge; 

He  has  been  and  is  now  retained,  and  has  acted  and  is  now  actii^  as 
counsel  for  and  a^^iiist  executors  and  administrators  appointed  by  him 
within  his  jurisdiction  in  suits  brought  by  and  against  said  executors  and 
adminiaf rators  as  such ; 

He  has  acted  as  judge  in  cases  where  the  party  whose  interests  were 
adjudicated  by  him  was  his  client  in  another  court,  and  made  decrees 
for  the  purpose  and  witli  Ihe  effect  of  obstructing  the  course  of  justice 
in  the  case  where  he  was  counsel;  and 

He  has  habitually  treated  with  rudeness  the  parties  doing  business  in 
his  court.  And  your  petitioners  also  represent  that  the  general  character 
of  the  said  Joseph  M.  Day  is  such  as  to  render  lum  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  said  ofhcc. 

These  petitions  were  presented  first  to  the  Senate,  which 
referred  them  to  the  House  for  joint  action,  but  the  House 
declined  to  concur  until  it  had  first  been  determined  that  the 
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case  was  one  for  removal  by  address  and  not  by  impeachment, 
for  an  impeachment  is  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  House. 
The  committee  of  the  House  to  which  the  question  was  referred 
reported  that  "the  subject-matter  is  not  one  where  the  House 
of  Representatives  need  necessarily  originate  proceedings.'" 

The  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  then  referred  to  a 
joint  special  committee  of  which  Senator  Marcus  P.  Knowlton, 
afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  was 
made  chairman.  Hearings  were  begun  at  once  and  the  com- 
mittee voted  that  Judge  Day  be  allowed  "to  appear  before 
them  in  person  and  by  counsel,  in  the  hearing  of  the  case,  to 
cross-examine  witnesses  called  by  the  petitioners,  and  to  pro- 
duce testimony  in  his  own  behalf."  Both  parties  were  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  among  whom  was  Ex-Governor  Boutwell, 
who  appeared  for  the  petitioners.  The  hearings  thus  took  on 
the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  question  which  had  already  been 
raised  in  the  House  was  presented  as  to  whether  the  nature 
of  the  charges  made  the  case  one  for  impeachment  or  for 
procedure  by  address.  Counsel  for  the  respondent  argued  that 
the  first  three  charges  were  matter  for  impeachment  and  only 
for  impeachment,  and  asked  the  committee  so  to  decide.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell  argued  that  the  very  fact  that  the  charges 
had  been  referred  to  a  joint  committee  indicated  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  that  the  case  was  one  which  may 
be  pursued  by  address,  or  else  that  the  processes  of  impeach- 
ment and  address  are  co-existent  processes  under  the  Con- 
stitution, either  of  which  mgy  be  chosen  by  the  General  Court. 

The  committee  held  seventeen  hearings,  fourteen  of  which 
were  devoted  to  the  opening  statements  and  the  taking  of 
testimony,  while  the  last  three  were  given  over  to  arguments. 
It  then  reported  its  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  petitioners 
should  have  leave  to  withdraw.  One  member  of  the  committee 
recorded  in  a  separate  report  that  while  concurring  in  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  approved  of  the  acts  of  Judge  Day.  Three  other 
members,  including  the  chairman,  prepared  an  opinion  of  con- 
siderable length,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  reasons  for  their 
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conclusion.  This  opinion  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  removal  by  address.  The  House 
refused  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and 
on  May  11,  1882,  by  a  vote  of  J20  to  70,  it  substituted  an 
address  to  the  Governor  asking  for  Judge  Day's  removal.  On 
May  13,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  23  to  14  refused  to  concur, 
and  Judge  Day  therefore  remained  in  office. 

The  campaign  against  Judge  Day  was  renewed  in  1882. 
Petitions  were  filed  calling  for  his  removal,  but  unlike  those 
of  the  previous  year  they  assigned  no  reasons  for  such  removal. 
Remonstrances  were  also  filed,  and  both  were  referred  to  a 
joint  special  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  None  of 
the  members  who  had  served  on  the  joint  special  committee 
of  1881  were  reappointed.  Only  the  petitioners  and  the  re- 
monstrants were  represented  by  counsel.  Although  Judge  Day 
was  not  represented,  he  was  himself  present  at  the  hearings. 
The  procedure  followed  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  argument,  also,  counsel  for  the 
remonstrants  devoted  their  opening  statement  to  an  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  as  this  was  a  case  for  impeachment  the 
committee  could  have  no  jurisdiction.  They  also  made  the 
novel  suggestion  that  this  was  a  "solemn  occasion"  Involving 
an  "important  question  of  law,"  and  hence  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  General  Court  to  submit  the  question  of  juris- 
diction to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  As  the 
questions  of  fact  were  largely  the  same  as  those  passed  upon 
in  1881,  the  committee  ruled  that  any  of  the  printed  testi- 
mony of  that  year  might  by  consent  of  parties  be  introduced, 
and  much  of  it  was  so  introduced.  Twenty-one  hearings  were 
held,  the  last  six  of  which  were  devoted  to  arguments. 

The  committee  was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
its  investigation.  Four  members  felt  that  the  facts  proved 
did  not  justify  removal  from  office,  especially  since  many  of 
the  transactions  upon  which  the  charges  were  based  occurred 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  previously  and  hence  had  no  bearing 
upon  Judge  Day's  present  fitness  to  hold  office.  The  remain- 
ing seven  members  of  the  committee  were  convinced  that  the 
chaises  made  in  1881,  as  set  forth  in  the  petition  already 
quoted,  had  been  substantiated,  but  that  the  specific  charge 
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of  habitual  drunkenness  had  not  been  proved.  Another  charge 
which  was  not  made  against  him  in  1881  was  held  to  have 
been  proved  and  the  judge's  conduct  as  set  forth  in  that 
charge  was  severely  condemned.  It  was  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  transactions.  Judge  Day  was  appointed  Judge 
of  Probate  in  1858.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  Port  of  Barnstable,  and  he  then  sent  to  Governor 
Andrew  his  resignation  as  Judge  of  Probate,  Through  a  mis- 
understanding his  resignation  did  not  become  effective  and  he 
withdrew  it.  Meantime  as  Collector  he  had  appointed  a  number 
of  subordinate  officials  from  whom  he  had  exacted  contribu- 
tions ranging  from  $35  to  $100  in  recognition  of  the  favor 
which  he  had  shown  them.  The  sum  total  thus  received  was 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  After  withdrawing  his  resigna- 
tion as  Judge  of  Probate,  he  entered  into  a  bargain  with  a 
local  politician  who  had  been  a  rival  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Collector  whereby  he  agreed  to  resign  that  office  in  return 
for  a  payment  of  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  a  promise 
that  his  appointees  should  not  be  disturbed.  These  facts  were 
established  largely  on  Judge  Day's  own  testimony.  Indeed  he 
contended  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  neither  illegal 
nor  improper.    In  its  report  the  committee  said: 

The  facts  as  they  appeared  to  the  Committee  conclusively  show  that 
Joseph  M.  Day  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  judge  of  probate  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  Commonwealth  has  just  cause  to  bo  proud  of  the  character 
and  the  reputation  of  her  judiciary.  We  arc  bound  to  see  that  its  staudard 
of  excellence  is  maintained.  Judge  Day's  conduct  shows  a  continuing 
disregard  of  wholesome  laws  and  violation  of  the  rules  of  official  propriety 
and  decorum.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  law.  His  actions  were  not  the 
result  of  inadvertence.  In  two  cases,  at  least,  after  the  illegality  and  im- 
oropriety  of  his  acts  were  called  to  his  attention,  he  continued  to  act  in 
utter  disregard  of  law  and  decorum.  ...  In  view,  then,  of  his  repeated 
\"iolations  of  law  and  propriety,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  man  as 
developed  by  the  testimony,  and  more  especially  in  v-iew  of  the  important 
andalmost  sacred  duties  which  devolve  upon  a  judge  of  probate  as  the 
i:uardian  and  protector  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  we  favor  his 
removal  from  the  office  which  he  holds. 

Appended  to  the  report  was  a  draft  of  an  address  to  Gov- 
ernor Long  asking  him  to  remove  Judge  Day.    No  reasons 
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were  assigned  in  the  address  for  the  action  which  it  requested. 
By  a  vote  of  131  to  54  in  the  House  and  of  25  to  4  in  the 
Senate,  the  address  was  adopted,  and  on  May  26,  1882,  Judge 
Day  was  removed  by  Governor  Long,' 

IX.    Impeachment  v.  Removal  bt  Address. 
If  the  process  of  removal  by  impeachment  be  compared  with 
removal  by  address,  certain  distinctions  at  once  appear.    The 
following  are  obvious: 

1.  The  process  of  impeachment  is  not  restricted  to  judges, 
while  no  officers  other  than  judges  may  be  removed  by  address. 
This  distinction  is  easily  traceable  to  the  necessity  that  judges 
shall  be  above  suspicion  and  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties  judges,  though  guilty  of  no  crime,  might 
so  forfeit  public  confidence  as  to  become  useless. 

2.  An  officer  may  be  impeached  in  Massachusetts  only  for 
misconduct  and  maladministration  in  office,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  specify  the  causes  upon  which  removal  by  address 
may  be  based. 

3.  Removal  by  impeachment  is  a  judicial  process.  It  in- 
volves a  trial,  specific  charges,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
introduction  of  evidetice,  and  the  finding  of  a  verdict.  Re- 
moval by  address  may  be  effected  without  formal  chains  or  a 
hearing  or  any  determination  of  guilt.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that 
no  question  of  guilt,  either  legal  or  moral,  is  involved. 

4.  Conviction  after  impeachment  may  involve  not  only  loss  of 
office  but  disqualification  ever  to  hold  any  pubUc  position  of 
trust  or  profit  again.  Procedure  byaddress  involves  no  other 
penalty  than  removal. 

5.  The  distinction  between  impeachment  and  removal  by  ad- 
dress is  further  marked  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  provision  that  any  officer  who  is  removed  by  impeachment 
shall  still  be  subject  to  indictment  and  punishment  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  As  removal  by  address  is  not  a  judicial 
proceeding  no  such  pro'vision  is  necessary  in  that  case. 

>  Judge  Day  has  b«a  rescued  fram  otilirioD  not  only  by  the  method  o[  his  retnovitl  fiom  dffica 
but  Also  by  his  contentiiie  the  right  o[  the  Federel  GOTernment  to  levy  nn  income  tax  upon  tba 

hs  hftd  paid  under  proteet.  and  in  The  Collector  v.  Day  (1870),  11  Willaee,  118,  th«  Uoitwl  StalM 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  salary  of  a  State  officer  is  not  subject  to  a  Federal  tax. 
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Growing  out  of  these  differences  is  the  important  question 
which  has  been  mooted  on  several  occasions  as  to  the  power  of 
the  legislature  in  a  given  case  to  choose  at  will  whether  it  will 
proceed  by  impeachment  or  by  address.  It  has  been  strenu- 
ously insisted  at  times  that  the  General  Court  does  not  have 
such  a  choice.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  two  methods  of 
procedure  are  not  interchangeable,  but  that  they  are  designed  to 
meet  two  distinct  classes  of  cases.  In  the  one  category  should 
be  placed  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  "misconduct  and 
maladministration  in  their  offices"  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts.  In  the  other  category  should  be 
placed  cases  of  mental  and  physical  incapacity  and  also  that 
large  and  indefinable  class  of  cases  where  removal  is  Justified  by 
considerations  of  public  policy.  Those  who  hold  this  view  argue 
that  if  the  offence  charged  is  an  indictable  one  the  General 
Court  must  proceed  by  impeachment,  while  of  course  it  is  un- 
questioned that  if  the  reason  for  removal  is  mental  or  physical 
incapacity,  or  is  purely  one  of  public  policy,  the  correct  pro- 
cediu^  is  by  address.  In  the  history  of  Massachusetts  the  Gen- 
eral Court  has  not  in  practice  conformed  to  these  distinctions. 
Of  the  five  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  were  removed  for  their 
connection  with  Shay's  Rebellion,  two  were  under  indictment 
for  treason  and  the  others  were  subject  to  such  indictment,  yet 
the  Genera!  Court  proceeded  by  address.  John  Vinal  had 
already  been  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence  and  he  was 
removed  by  impeachment.  Three  years  later,  however,  in  the 
cases  of  Sargent  and  William  Vinal,  which  were  precisely  the 
same  in  their  facts  as  the  case  of  John  Vinal,  the  General  Court, 
after  formulating  articles  of  impeachment,  abandoned  that 
method  and  proceeded  by  address.  And  again  in  1S76  the 
three  magistrates  who  were  then  in  prison  or  fugitives  from 
justice  were  removed  by  address.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cases 
of  Justice  Bradbury  and  Judge  Loring  offered  no  ground  for 
impeachment,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  facts  in  the  cases  of 
Judge  Prescott  and  Judge  Day  were  of  such  a  mixed  nature 
that  the  General  Court  would  have  been  justified  in  choosing 
either  method.  Some  of  the  charges  brought  in  those  cases 
would  have  warranted  impeachment,  while  the  questionable 
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thriftiness  of  Judge  Prescott  and  the  unjudicial  temperament 
of  Judge  Day  would  have  warranted  their  removal  by  address. 
The  issue  was  clearly  raised  in  the  cases  of  Sargent  and 
William  Vinal.  While  those  cases  were  pending  the  following 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Senate: 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  Report  of  an  Address  to  his 
Exceliency  the  Governor,  for  the  removal  of  Paul  Dudley  Sargent,  and 
William  Vinal!  from  the  Offices  they  Bustain,  of  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  &  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Hancock;  and 
also  the  memorial  of  sundry  Inhabitants  of  said  County,  and  the  petition 
of  Daniel  Sargent  against  the  removal  of  said  persons  without  trial,  — 

Respectfully  Report  ~ 

That  the  various  views  they  have  taken  of  this  subject,  constrain  them 
to  declare  as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  more  comport  with  the  JuBtice, 
as  well  as  the  Dignity  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  geneml 
welfare  of  the  community,  to  proceed  by  impeachment  of  the  said  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent,  and  Wilfiam  Vinal,  and  to  prosecute  their  Trial  before 
the  High  Court  of  the  Senate,  than  to  concur  in  the  proposed  address  to 
the  Governor,  to  remove  said  persons  without  trial.  The  Committee 
found  their  opinion,  on  the  following  Reasons  — 

first.  A  respect  to  the  Judgment  of  a  former  House  of  Representa- 
tives, before  whom  the  very  charges  on  which  the  conviction  of  a  Jury 
was  founded,  were  solemnly  investigated,  and  not  found  worthy  of  further 


Secondly.  The  oSences  alledged  are  official  offences,  and  against  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  The  opinion  of  a  local  Jury,  ought  not  in  such  a 
case  to  be  final,  or  the  ground  of  an  address  to  remove  without  examina- 
tion, more  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  the  previous  enquiry  by 
a  former  House  of  Representatives.  Local  Juries,  from  many  circum- 
stances are  liable  to  the  passions  of  partiality  and  of  prejudice.  These 
quaUties  too  often  bias  and  obscure  the  Judgment.  Were  the  offences 
inebriety,  or  any  other  self  debasing  \ice,  a  conviction  by  a  Petit  Jury, 
ought  probably  to  operate  as  a  proper  foundation  for  an  address,  to  remove 
without  further  Trial:  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Constitution 
contemplated  these  offences,  as  one  basis  of  an  address,  to  remove  without 
further  Trial.  — 

Thirdly.    The  danger  of  the  Preccedent. 

If  removal  should  be  obtained  in  the  present  case,  of  members  of  the 
Judiciary,  without  any  Trial  in  the  highest  Court,  serious  apprehensions 
may  be  entertained,  that  a  political  deference  of  opinion,  between  the 
Legislature,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Judiciary,  might 
at  some  future  time  be  made  the  mean  of  stigmatising,  if  not  removing 
the  latter. 

Your  committee  conceive  that  the  expense  incident  to  an  impeachment 
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and  trial  before  the  Senate,  is  too  unimportant  to  be  entitled  to  any 
weight,  when  contrasted  with  the  great  evil  of  an  improper  preceedent. 

Your  committee  are  most  deeply  impressed,  with  the  importance  of 
preserving  perfectly  pure,  the  adminiBtration  of  Justice,  and  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  fair  and  elevated  principle,  thai  trial  oughi  to  preceed 
condemnation,  is  involved  in  that  idea,  and  is  paramount,  to  all  other 
considerations.   All  which  is  submitted  — 

H  Enox  per 
Order.' 

John  Quincy  Adams  also  filed  a  protest  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  following  reasons  in  favor  of  proceeding  hy  impeachment 
rather  than  by  address: 

The  Subscriber  requests  that  the  following  reasons  for  his  dissent  from 
the  vot«  of  the  Senate  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  addressing 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  remove  Paul  Dudley  Sai^jeant  and  William 
Vinall  from  the  OfBces  of  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  and  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  Counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington,  may  be  entered  upon 
the  Journab  of  the  Senat«. 

First.  Because  the  grounds  alledged  in  the  said  address  for  the  removal 
are  for  ofRcial  misdemeanors;  and  the  subscriber  conceives  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  Judicial  Officer  should  be  removed 
from  Office,  by  the  mode  of  an  Address  of  the  two  houses,  on  the  ground 
of  offences,  for  the  trial  of  which  the  Constitution  has  expressly  provided 
the  mode  of  Impeachment. 

Secondly.  Because  he  considers  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary,  as 
materially  affected,  by  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  in  its  effects  must  make 
the  tenure  of  all  Judicial  Offices  dependent  upon  the  verdict  of  a  Jury  in 
any  one  county  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Thirdly.  Because  the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  this  case,  affecting  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  rights,  the  character  and  reputation  of  two  indi< 
vidual  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  not  to  have  been  taken, 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  previously  to  be  heard  in  their  own 
defence. 

John  Quincx  Adams. 

The  foregoing  reasons  were  entered  on  the  Journals  of  Senate,  by  the 
leave  thereof  obtained  March  4'."  1803.' 

As  against  the  views  here  expressed  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Sargent  and 
Vinal  the  doctrine  of  res  adjvdicata  might  well  be  applied.     If 
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the  guilt  of  the  accused  has  ah-eady  been  judicially  established, 
should  the  question  be  re-opened  in  a  court  of  impeachment? 
Trial  before  the  Senate  implies  always  the  possibility  of  acquit- 
tal. Had  the  General  Court  in  the  cases  of  Sargent  and  Vinal 
proceeded  by  impeachment,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  political 
body  like  the  Senate  would  not  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  It  is  obvious  that  while  the  Senate, 
when  sitting  for  a  trial  of  impeachment,  is  called  a  court  and 
is  performing  a  judicial  function,  it  is  unlike  any  other  court 
that  our  system  of  government  knows.  It  may  not  contain  a 
single  lawyer  in  its  membership.  It  may  disregard  all  the 
established  rules  of  evidence  by  which  other  tribunals  are 
bound.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  such  a  body  as  the 
Senate,  in  which  considerations  of  policy  may  fairly  have 
weight,  might  acquit  an  officer  who  had  already  been  con- 
victed. In  such  a  case  we  would  have  the  undesirable  situation 
of  a  public  officer  pronounced  guilty  and  perhaps  held  in  prison 
by  one  tribunal  while  another  declares  him  innocent  and  en- 
titled to  exercise  his  official  functions.  If  the  General  Court 
proceeds  by  address  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  a  judge  who 
has  already  been  convicted  of  crime,  it  does  not  by  such  pro- 
cedure pronounce  in  any  way  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence,  but 
only  indicates  its  opinion  that  because  of  such  conviction  he 
should  be  removed  from  his  office.  But  if  in  such  a  case  the 
General  Court  proceeds  by  impeachment,  it  institutes  a  judicial 
proceeding  in  which  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  again 
brought  into  issue.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  well  to  allow  the 
General  Court,  in  cases  where  an  officer's  guilt  has  once  been 
judicially  determined,  to  accept  that  result  as  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  justify  his  removal  by  an  address  to  the  Governor. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820  the  removal  of 
judges  by  address  was  carefully  considered,  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  members  expressed  great  alarm  that  so  unre- 
strained a  power  over  the  judiciary  should  be  vested  in  the 
General  Court.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
Joseph  Story  was  chairman,  said  in  its  report: 

By  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  any  judge  may  be  removed'from 
his  office  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  upon  the  address 
of  a  bare  majority  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  —  the  committee  are 
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of  opinion  that  this  provision  has  a  tendency  mat«rially  to  impair  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  and  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  clause  which 
declares  they  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  The  tenure  of 
good  behavior  seems  to  the  committee  indispensable  to  guard  judges  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  effects  of  sudden  resentments  and  temporary 
prejudices,  entertained  by  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
influence,  which  ambitious  and  powerful  men  naturally  exert  over  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  good  will.  A  provision  which  should  at 
once  secure  to  the  people  a  power  of  removal  in  cases  of  palpable  mis- 
conduct or  incapacity,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  judges  a  reason- 
able permanency  in  their  offices  seems  of  the  greatest  utility;  and  such 
a  provision  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  be  obtained  by  requiring 
that  the  removal,  instead  of  being  upon  the  address  of  a  majority,  shall  be 
upon  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  of  each  house  of  the 
Legislature.  And  this  provision  has  the  additional  recommendation  that 
it  is  engrafted  into  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  other  states,  and  exists 
in  analogous  cases  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  discussion  of  this  recommendation  of  the  committee 
made  it  clear  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  desire  to  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  General  Court  although  it  was  admitted 
that  there  had  been  no  example  of  abuse  of  its  power.  In 
the  debates  Daniel  Webster  said: 

As  the  constitution  now  stands,  all  judges  are  liable  to  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  on  the  address  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  made  necessary  that  the 
two  houses  should  give  any  reasons  for  their  address,  or  that  the  judge 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  look  upon  this  as  against 
common  right,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  commission  of  the  judge  purports  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it, 
during  good  behavior.  He  has  an  interest  in  his  office.  To  give  an 
authority  to  the  legislature  to  deprive  him  of  this,  without  trial  or  accusa- 
tion, is  manifestly  to  place  the  judges  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  Legislature. 
The  question  is  not  what  the  Legislature  probably  will  do,  but  what  they 
may  do.  If  the  judges,  in  fact,  hold  their  offices  only  so  long  as  the  Leg- 
islatures see  fit,  then  it  is  vain  and  illusory  to  say  that  the  judges  are 
independent  men,  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  hope  or  by  fear;  but 
the  tenure  of  their  office  is  not  independent.  The  general  theory  and 
principle  of  the  government  is  broken  in  upon,  by  giving  the  Legislature 
this  power.  The  departments  of  government  are  not  equal,  co-ordinate 
and  independent,  while  one  is  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  others.  What 
would  bo  said  of  a  proposition  to  authorize  the  governor  or  judges  to 
remove  a  senator  or  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  office? 
.And  yet  the  general  theory  of  the  constitution  is  to  make  the  judges  as 
indeiwiKlrnt  as  members  of  the  Legislature.    I  know  not  whether  a 
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greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  government  than  to  eeparate  the 
judiciaiy  from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  to  provide  for 
the  decision  of  private  rights,  in  a  manner  wholly  uninfluenced  by  reasonB 
of  state,  or  considerations  of  party  or  of  policy.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
British  constitution  to  have  led  in  the  ttstAblishment  of  this  most  impor- 
tant principle.  It  did  not  exist  in  England  before  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  its  introduction  has  seemed  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  tribunals. 

The  fears  which  so  many  members  expressed  that  the  power 
vested  in  the  General  Court  would  be  abused  was  best  an- 
swered by  one  of  the  delegates,  Lemuel  Shaw,  who  had  himself 
expressed  such  fears.  Less  than  a  year  later,  in  the  impeach- 
ment  trial  of  Judge  Prescott,  he  said: 

The  Legislature,  without  either  allegation  or  proof,  has  but  to  pro- 
nounce the  sic  rolo,  sic  jubeo,  and  the  officer,  is  at  once  deprived  of  his 
place,  and  of  all  the  rank,  the  powers  and  emoluments  belonging  to  it. 
And  yet  perhaps,  this  provision,  whether  viise  or  not  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  consider,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  extraordinary  alarm  which 
has  been  so  eloquently  expressed  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  people, 
or  to  affix  upon  the  constitution  the  charge  of  containing  features  more 
odious  and  oppres.'^ive  than  those  of  Turkish  despotism.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  security  of  our  rights  depends  rather  upon  the  general  tenor  and 
character  than  upon  particular  provisions  of  our  constitution.  The  love 
of  freedom  and  of  justice  —  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  interwoven  in  the  whole  texture  of  our  social  institutions  —  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  their  rights  —  and  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  them  —  in  short  those  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  without  which,  social  liberty  cannot  exist,  and  over  whieb 
despotism  can  obtain  no  control  —  these  stamp  the  character  and  ^ve 
security  to  the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  So  loo; 
as  such  a  character  is  maintained,  no  danger  perhaps  need  be  apprehended 
from  the  arbitrarj-  course  of  proceeding,  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  Convention  of  1820,  by  a  vote  of  221  to  3,  adopted  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  following  amendment: 

Justices  of  the  peace  may  be  removed  from  office  like  other  judirial 
officers,  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  upon  the  addreas 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  of  each  house  of  the  Legislature; 
but  no  address  for  the  removal  of  any  judicial  officer  shall  pass  either 
bouse  of  the  Legislature  until  the  causes  of  such  removal  are  first  stated 
and  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  bouse  in  which  it  shall  originate,  and  a 
copy  thereof  ser%-ed  on  the  person  in  office,  so  that  he  may  be  admitted 
to  a  hearing  in  tus  defence  before  each  of  said  houses. 
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In  the  Convention's  Address  to  the  People  this  resolution 
was  commended  in  the  following  terms: 

An  independent  judiciary  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  so  well  express  our  sentiments  on  this  important 
subject,  as  by  referring  to  the  twenty-ninth  article  of  the  declaration 
of  rights. 

It  is  there  said,  "It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  be  tried  by  judges  as 
free,  impartial,  and  independent,  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  admit:" 
and  therefore,  "that  judges  should  hold  their  offices  as  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  well." 

The  judges  have  not  such  tenure  of  office,  unless  the  constitution  be 
understood  to  mean,  that  they  are  not  liable  to  removal  until  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  alleged  causes  tor  removal  are  un- 
founded, or  insufficient.  The  Legislature,  in  removing  a  judge,  eiercisea 
not  only  a  discretionary,  but  a  judicial  power.  Judgment  cannot  justly 
be  given,  in  any  case  affecting  any  interest,  even  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
unless  the  cause  has  been  first  stated,  and  it  has  been  permitted  to  him 
to  show,  what  he  considers  to  be  the  truth  of  his  case. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  consistent  with  the  plainest  principles  of  Justice, 
that  the  public  functions  of  a  citizen  and  perhaps  his  reputation,  may  be 
taken  from  him,  without  any  other  notice  from  those  who  may  exercise 
such  power,  than  that  they  have  exercised  it,  and  that  his  relation  to  the 
public  has  ceased. 

Ill  whatever  estimation  we  may  hold  the  rights  and  interests  of  any 
individual  who  sustains  a  high  judicial  office,  it  is  rather  the  public  right 
and  interest,  which  move  us  to  propose  the  subjoined  amendment. 

The  people  can  have  no  dearer  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment, than  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  affecting  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character.  The  constitu- 
fion,  with  the  explanatory  amendment  which  we  propose,  secures  to  the 
people  the  unquestionable  right  of  removing  the  unfit,  the  unworthy,  and 
the  corrupt;  while  it  secures  to  them  the  no  less  valuable  r^t  of  preserv- 
ing to  themselves,  the  able,  the  upright,  and  the  independent  magistrate. 

We  propose,  therefore,  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  require  that 
no  judicial  officer  shall  be  removed  from  office,  until  the  alleged  causes  of 
removal  are  stated  on  the  records  of  the  Legislature,  nor  until  the  in- 
dividual, thereby  affected,  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

On  reference  to  the  people  this  proposal  of  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  12,471  to  14,513  and  the  General  Court 
was  therefore  left  in  possession  of  the  unlimited  power  with 
which  it  was  vested  in  1780. 

A  \aliiable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  circumstances  which  justify  removal  by  address  was  made 
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in  connection  with  an  address  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  from 
Australia.  In  1861  Justice  Boothby  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Australia  questioned  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  colony,  whereupon  the  law-makers,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  Rhode  Island  who  refused  to  reappoint  the 
judges  who  in  Trevett  v.  Weeden  had  pronounced  one  of  their 
measures  unconstitutional,  united  in  addresses  to  the  Queen  ask- 
ing for  his  remo\'al.  The  reply  of  the  Colonial  Secretarj-,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  derives  additional  importance  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  Sir  William  Atherton  and  Sir  Boundell  Palmer. 
In  discussing  the  grounds  for  removal  of  a  judge  upon  parlia- 
mentar\'  address,  His  Grace  intimated  that  such  a  step  could 
be  justified  by  proof  "that  owing  to  his  per\-ersity,  or  habitual 
disregard  of  judicial  propriety,  the  administration  of  justice 
might  be  practically  obstructed  by  his  continuance  in  office." 
Such  a  result  might  be  evidenced  "by  his  inflexible  enforce- 
ment of  opinions  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  benefidal 
performance  of  his  duties,"  and  which  were  held  by  compe- 
tent authority  to  be  "incorrect  in  point  of  law."'  With  this 
last  statement  should  be  compared  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  his  argument  at  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Prescott: 

By  the  constitution,  which  is  a  low  of  the  highest  nature,  every  officer 
is  bound  to  take  an  oath  faithfully  and  impartiall}'  to  perform  and  dis- 
charge nil  (he  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  such  officer,  according  to  the 

best  of  his  abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  i^ula- 
tions  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  To  per- 
form these  duties  faithfully  and  impartially,  he  must  understand  them, 
and  he  must  use  due  diligence  to  acquaint  himself  with  them.  I  should 
therefore  hold  that  any  gross  and  continued  neglect  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  information,  as  if  an  officer  were  to  disregard  those  pubhc  statutes 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be 
necessarj-  to  the  intelligent  and  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  if  the  judge  of  an  inferior  court  should  wilfully  neglect  to  inform 
himself  of  those  adjudicationa  of  superior  courts,  which  as  precedents  ought 
to  bind  and  govern  him;  or  in  any  way  should  wilfully  neglect  the  means 
of  qualifying  himself  tor  the  faithful  and  intelligent  performance  of  his 
duties,  such  neelfct  would  be  misconduct  punishable  bv  impeachment. 

<  CocmpoadeDM  ntatiyv  lo  Mi.  Justice  Boolbby.  Commmt  Popn-i.  IMI,  XXXVn,  lM)w«. 
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The  conflict  between  the  views  expressed  by  the  Colonial 
Secretarj'  of  Great  Britain  in  1861  and  those  expressed  by 
Lemuel  Shaw  forty  years  earlier  is  not  more  marked  than  is 
the  variance  of  practice  of  the  General  Court  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  acted.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory,  in  practice 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  General  Court  shall  proceed 
against  an  obnoxious  judge  by  impeachment  or  address  must 
be  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  that  body  upon  which  the 
Constitution  places  the  responsibility  for  decision. 

Note.  —  Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  account,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts  submitted  to  the 
people  the  following  amendment  concerning  the  removal  of 
judges  and  it  was  adopted  November  5,  1918: 

Article  1  of  Chapter  111  of  Part  the  Second  of  the  constitution  is  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words:  —  and  provided  also 
that  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  may  after  due  notice 
and  hearing  retire  them  because  of  advanced  age  or  mental  or  physical 
disability.  Such  retirement  shall  be  subject  to  any  provisions  made  by 
latr  as  to  pensions  or  aUowances  payable  to  such  officers  upon  their  vol- 
untar>'  retirement. 
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MESSAGE  OF   HIS   EXCELLENCT  THE 

GOVERNOR  AND  THE  ACTION 

OF  THE  CONVENTION 

THEREON. 


THB   CoMMONWBALTH  of   MAflSAUHUBrri'B. 

EzECtnm  Depabthent,  Btati  Houbi, 
Boston.  Ausuat  17,  1918. 

Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  Preiideni  ConstiUdimial  CorwetUion,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bates:  —  I  am  handing  you  herewith  the 
report  of  the  Commission  to  Compile  Information  and  Data 
for  the  Use  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  has  been 
made  to  me.  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  appreciation 
of  the  very  efficient  work  of  this  Commission.  It  has  been 
notably  good,  and  has  been  completed  within  the  limits  of  the 
small  appropriation  set  aside  for  it.  I  am  transmitting  it  to 
you  for  such  action  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  may  wish 
to  take  on  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  VV.  McCALL. 


In  Convention,  Tdebdat.  August  20,  1018. 

A  communication  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Commission  appointed,  under  chapter 
28  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  year  1917,  to  compile  information 
and  data  for  the  use  of  the  Convention,  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Luce  of  Waltham  the  communication  and 
report  were  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 

In  Convbntion,  Wednksdat,  August  21,  1918. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Luce  of  Waltham,  Sherburne 
of  West  Springfield  and  Kerr  of  Maiden  the  special  committee 
of  three  members  to  consider  the  communication  from  His  Ex- 
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cellency  the  Governor  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed,  under  chapter  28  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  year  1917, 
to  compile  information  and  data  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 
Subsequently  {Mr.  Kinney  of  Boston  being  in  the  chair)  Mr. 
Luce  of  Waltham,  for  the  special  committee,  reported  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  following  order:  — 

Whereaa,  The  vrntk  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  compile  informa- 
tion and  data  for  the  use  of  the  Convention  not  only  has  been  of  material 
help  to  the  Convention,  but  also,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  political  aeience;  therefore  be  it 

Ordered,  That  a  record  be  made  of  our  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  this 
work,  as  well  as.  of  the  oividuouB  kbors  of  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
William  B.  Munro,  ]jt«Tence  B.  Evans  and  Roger  Sherman  Hoar;  and 

Ordered,  That  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  the  message  of  the 
dovemor  transmitting  it  to  the  Convention  be  published  as  the  final 
number  of  the  Commission's  bulletin^',  and  thot  five  hundred  copies  be 
printed  for  the  Uf«  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Luce  the  provision  of  the  standing  order 
requiring  the  order  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Rules 
and  Procedure  was  suspended;  and  the  order  was  then  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  COMPILE 

INFORMATION   AND  DATA  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION. 


To  His  ExceUen^^  the  Governor: 

The  Commission  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
28  of  the  General  Acts  of  1917  to  "compile  and  render  accessi- 
ble, in  convenient  form  and  arrangement,  such  information, 
data  and  material  as  may  aid  the  Convention  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties",  submits  the  following  report:  — 

1.  Organization  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission,  composed  of  William  B.  Munro  of  Boston, 
chairman,  Lawrence  B.  Evans  of  Medford,  and  Roger  Sherman 
Hoar  of  Concord,  duly  qualified  on  March  1.  Henry  Ward 
Bird  of  Boston  was  appointed  secretary,  and  Lawrence  B. 
Evans  was  named  vice-chairman  and  was  given  executive 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  Offices  were  provided 
for  the  Commission  in  rooms  425  and  426  in  the  East  Wing  of 
the  State  House. 

2.    General  Scope  of  the  Commission's  Work. 

A  few  general  rules  were  at  the  outset  agreed  upon  by  the 

Commission  to  guide  it  in  its  work,  particularly  in  view  of  the 

limited  time  and  money  at  its  disposal.     These  rules  may  be 

briefly  stated  as  follows:  — 

(o)  That  an  endeavor  be  made  to  find  out  the  specific  subjects  likely 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Convention,  so  far  as  these  could  with  any  prob- 
ability be  ascertained  in  advance,  and  that  attention  be  concentrated 
upon  such  subjects. 

(b)  That  so  far  as  practicable  only  data  of  an  official  character  should 
be  compiled,  that  information  should  deal  only  with  matters  of  fact,  and 
that  this  information  should  be  transmitted  to  the  delegates  without  any 
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comment  or  expression  of  opinion.  The  members  of  the  CommiHsion 
believed  it  to  be  impracticable  to  attempt  any  summary  of  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  as  respects  controverted  subjects,  without  serious  danger  of 
appearing  to  display  a  bias  toward  one  side  or  tlie  other. 

(c)  That  a  series  of  bulletins  should  be  published  dealii^  with  the 
most  important  subjects  which  were  likely  to  concern  the  Convention. 
Each  bulletin  should  be  devoted  to  one  topic  only,  and  should  present 
impartially  and  In  concise  form  the  most  authontati\'e  infonnation  ob- 
tainable on  the  subject  treated.  In  each  there  should  be  a  short  bibliog- 
raphy or  list  of  references  to  further  information. 

3.  Ikqciries  as  to  Subjects. 
Shortly  after  its  appointment  the  Commission  sent  to  all 
those  persons,  about  nine  hundred  in  number,  who  had  taken 
out  nomination  papers  for  election  to  the  Convention,  and  to 
a  list  of  organizations  throughout  the  State,  a  circular  request 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  topics  upon  which  infonnation  ought 
to  be  compiled.  A  large  number  of  replies  were  received,  and 
from  these  replies,  after  eliminating  duplicate  suggestions,  a 
general  list  of  about  one  hundred  subjects  was  arranged.  This 
list  in  alphabetical  order  is  as  follows:  — 

Absentee  Voting. 

Administrative  Boards  and  Pro\'isiona!  Orders  (English  sj-stem). 

Admission  to  the  Bar. 

Amendment  of  Constitutions,  Methods  of. 

Appointments,  Approval  of  Governor's. 

Appropriation  Bills,  Veto  of  Items  in. 

Biennial  Elections. 

Biennial  Sessions. 

Billboards,  Regulation  of. 

Bond  Issues,  Rcferendiim  on. 

Boston,  Go\'cmment  of  Metropolitan  District  of. 

Budget  Sj-stcms. 

Capital  Punishment,  Abolition  of. 

Census,  State. 

Challenging  of  Judges. 

City  Managers. 

City  Planning  Boards. 

Civil  Ser\ice  Regulation. 

Codification  of  Constitutions. 

Commission  Government  for  Cities. 

Committees  of  the  Legislature,  Methods  of  Choosing. 

Compulsory  Voting, 
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Constitutional  History  of  Massachusetta. 

Contempt  Proceedings,  Jury  Trial  in. 

Contested  Electitm  Cases. 

Coiporate  Franchises,  Limitation  of. 

Corrupt  Practices  Legislation. 

Council  (Governor's),  Abolition  of. 

County  Govenunent  in  MassocbuBettB. 

Debt  Limit,  Municipal. 

Debt  Limit,  State. 

Debts,  —  Methods  of  Borrowing  —  Sinking  Fund  v.  Serial  Bonds. 

Educational  Qualifications  for  Voting. 

Elections,  —  Results  of  Non-partisan  Election  I^w  in  Minnesota  (1912). 

Excess  Condemnation. 

Executive  Recommendations,  Rij^t  of  Way  for. 

Exemption  of  Property  from  Taxation. 

Food  and  Fuel,  Sale  of,  by  Municipalities. 

Franchises,  Taxation  of. 

Health  Insurance. 

Homestead  Law,  Working  of. 

House  of  Representatives,  Reduction  in  Size  of. 

Industrial  Arbitration. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. 

Judicial  Procedure,  Simplification  of. 

Judiciary  Administration. 

Judiciary,  Elective. 

Juiy  Trials  in  Equity  Cases. 

Juvenile  Courta. 

Legislative  Sessions,  Limitations  on. 

Limitations  upon  the  Taxing  Power. 

Military  Training,  Compulsory. 

Militia,  Constitutional  Provisions  Concerning. 

Minority  Representation. 

Mothers'  Pensions. 

Municipal  Affairs,  State  Board  of. 

Municipal  Codes  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Municipal  Home  Rule. 

Municipal  Ormeiship. 

New  Zealand,  Government  of. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

Pardoning  Power. 

Police  Power  of  the  Legislature. 

Preferential  Voting, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Election  and  Powers  of. 

Procedure  of  Constitutional  Conventions. 

Prohibition. 

Proportional  Representation. 
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"Proportional"  Taxation, 

Public  Adminifit  rotors. 

Public  Defenders. 

Public  Opinion  Act,  Working  of. 

Public  Utilities,  Regulation  of. 

Recall  of  Elective  Officials. 

Recall  of  Judges. 

Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions. 

Representation,  Basis  of. 

Sectarian  Appropriations. 

Senate,  Abolition  of. 

Short  Ballot. 

Single  Tax. 

Social  Welfare  Legislation. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  Election  and  Powers  of. 

Special  Assessments. 

State  Constabularj-. 


Educational  Qualifications. 
Minority  Representation. 
Preferential  Voting. 

Short  Ballot. 

Tax  and  Property  Qualifications. 

Woman  Suffrage. 
Sunday  Laws. 

Switzerland,  Government  of. 
Tax  and  Propertj'  Qualifications  for  \'oting. 
Taxation: 

Classification. 

Income  Tax. 

"Proportional." 

Single  Tax. 

Special  Assessment  for  Betterments. 

Taxing  Power,  Limitations  upon  the. 
Taxation,  Local  Option  in. 

Taxation  of  Land  ^'alues  in  Britisli  Empire,  Germany  and  United  States. 
TJnempIojTncnt,  Insurance  against. 
Veto  of  Items  in  Bills  other  than  Appropriation  Bills. 
Veto  Pj'stcm  of  Alabama. 
Voting: 

Absentee. 

Compulsorj'. 

Educational  Qualifications. 

Tax  and  Property  Qualifications. 
Woman  Suffrage. 
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4.  Collection  of  Data. 
On  all  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects  information  was 
brought  together  by  the  Commission.  Some  of  it  was  sent  in 
printed  form  to  the  delegates  before  the  Convention  began  its 
sessions  and  all  of  it  was  in  readiness  when  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Convention  held  their  hearings.  This  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
gathering  of  these  data  necessitated  the  sending  of  inquiries  to 
State  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  even  to  officials 
in  foreign  lands,  with  consequent  delays  at  many  points.  Like- 
wise, owing  to  the  number  and  technical  nature  of  the  topics 
and  in  view  of  the  brief  period  of  tune  available,  the  Commis- 
sion had  to  depend  to  an  extent  upon  outside  assistants,  all  of 
whom  helped  to  gather  and  arrange  the  information  for  a 
merely  nominal  compensation,  or  in  some  cases  without  com- 
pensation at  all.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  all 
the  data  compiled  by  these  assistants  received  the  personal 
supervision  and  scrutiny  of  the  Commission.  In  several  in- 
stances the  monographs  which  were  received  from  them  were 
almost  entirely  rewritten  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Convention.  It  may  also  be  added  that  Bulletin  No.  21  was 
written  by  Mr.  Munro  and  that  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  9,  17,  20, 
23,  25,  33,  34,  35  and  36  were  written  by  Mr.  Evans. 

5.    Publications  for  the  Delegates. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  various  members  of  the  General 
Court,  the  Commission  secured  for  each  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention a  copy  of  the  Manual  for  the  General  Court  (1917), 
containing  the  data  which  are  annually  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  including  the  rules  of  the  two 
houses,  the  joint  rules  and  the  rulings  made  upon  these  rules 
by  the  presiding  officers. 

The  following  publications  have  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission especially  for  the  Convention:  — 

(a)  A  short  list  of  references  to  general  books  dealing  with 
constitutions,  constitutional  conventions  and  State  government. 

(6)  A  list  of  the  subjects  upon  which  data  have  been  collected 
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or  were  in  process  of  collection  by  the  Commission  for  the  Con- 
vention's use. 

(c)  A  copy  of  the  present  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
printed  verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  original  parchment  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  copy  is  of 
convenient  vest-pocket  size,  bound  in  limp  leather,  with  a  full 
index  and  containing  blank  pages  for  daily  memoranda.  This 
is  the  only  literal  reproduction  of  the  Constitution  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  same  text  is 
printed  in  the  Manual. 

(d)  A  Manual  for  the  Constitutional  Convention.  This  vol- 
ume contains  a  sketch  of  the  constitutional  history'  of  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  an  annotated 
edition  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
giving  under  its  various  sections  the  appropriate  references  to 
the  Opinions  of  the  Justices  or  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  in  interpretation  thereof;  a  summary-  of 
the  present  administrative  organization  of  the  Massachusetts 
government;  a  tabular  view  of  the  organization  of  government 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Union;  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
by  former  constitutional  conventions  in  Massachusetts,  the  act 
providing  for  the  calling  of  the  present  Convention  (chapter  98, 
General  Acts  of  1916),  the  Governor's  proclamation,  a  list  of  the 
delegates  elected  to  the  Convention,  and  various  other  data. 
The  Convention  onlered  a  second  edition  of  the  Manual  to  be 
printed,  and  in  this  edition  are  included  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
vention, a  list  of  its  officers  and  the  committee  assignments  of 
its  members. 

(e)  Bulletins  upon  the  following  subjects:  — 

1.  The  Procedure  of  Const  it  utional  Conventions. 

2.  State  Budftet  r^wtoms  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Abolition  of  tlie  Govcnior's  Council. 

4.  The  Pardoninft  Power, 

5.  A  Sumniarj'  of  Exixting  Ijiwb  on  Old  .\gc  Pension  S\-stems. 

6.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

7.  The  Pulilic  Ojiinion  Ijiw  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  Comity  Oovemnient  in  MJis.'<acliusctts. 

9.  Biennial  P^lections  and  .SessiuiiN  uf  the  I>cgislature. 

10.  The  Short  Ballot. 

11.  Municipal  Home  Rule. 
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12.  ConunisEion  Government  in  American  Cities. 

13.  The  City-Manager  Plan  of  Municipal  Government. 

14.  Constitutional  Restrictions  on  Municipal  Indebtedness. 

15.  Constitutional  Kestrictions  on  Stat£  Debts. 

16.  The  Selection  and  Retirement  of  Judges. 

17.  Appropriations  for  Sectarian  and  Private  Purposes. 
18-  The  Constitutionality  of  Social  Welfare  Legislation. 

19.  Excess  Condemnation. 

20.  Classification  of  Property  for  Purposes  of  Taxation. 

21.  Methods  of  Borrowing  —  Sinking  Funds  v.  Serial  Bonds. 

22.  Municipal  Ownership. 

23.  Absent  Voting. 

24.  Compulsory  Voting. 

25.  The  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

26.  The  RecaU  of  Officers. 

27.  Preferential  Voting. 

28.  Proportional  Representation. 

29.  The  Basis  of  Apportionment  in  the  Several  States. 

30.  The  English  System  of  Provisional  Orders. 

31.  The  Regulation  of  Billboards. 

32.  The  Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic, 

33.  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

34.  Special  Legislation. 

35.  The  Revision  and  Amendment  of  State  Constitutions. 

36.  The  Removal  of  Judges  in  Massachusetts. 

An  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  of  each  Bulletin  was  printed. 
In  several  instances  this  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  committees  and  delegates,  and  the  Convention  there- 
upon ordered  a.  second  edition  to  be  printed.  The  Convention 
also  voted  that  the  Bulletins  be  published  in  permanent  form. 
They  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes  uniform  in  style  with  the 
Convention  Debates. 

(f)  By  order  of  the  Convention  the  following  compilations, 
prepared  by  the  Commission,  were  printed  as  Convention 
Documents:  — 

1.  The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  tentatively  arranged  in  Codified 

Form. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Movement  for  Biennials  in  Massachusetts.    The 

substance  of  this  was  incorporated  in  the  revised  edition  of  Bulletin 
No,  9. 

3.  Statutory  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Governor  and  Council.    In  the 

permanent  edition  of  the  Bulletins,  this  will  appear  as  a  supplement 
to  Bulletin  No.  3. 
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6.  Unpublished  data. 
(,^11  many  topics  n'hich  were  suggested  as  being  of  interest  to 
;ioiiit  delegates  but  not  of  general  importance,  the  Commission 
hdii  information  compiled  and  made  accessible  in  typewritten 
form.  In  each  case  four  copies  were  available  for  the  use  of 
delegates  or  committees.  A  list  of  these  tj-pewritten  studies, 
which  have  been  left  on  file  in  the  State  Library,  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Appropriation  of  Public  Funda  for  Sectarian  Purposes,  and  the  In- 

terpretation of  the  Word  "  Sectarian." 

2.  (.■onstitutional  Amendments  Submitted  in  1853  and  the  Vote  thereon. 

3.  Contested  Elections. 

4.  Corrupt  Practices  Legislation. 

5.  Digest  of  Legislative  Enactments  for  Absent  Votii^  by  Electois  in 

Military  Service. 

6.  Experiments  in  the  Direction  of  the  Single  Tax. 

7.  Educational  Qualifications  for  the  Suffrage. 

8.  Federative  City  Government  as  Exemplified  by  New  York  aod 

London. 

9.  The  Formation  of  Corporations  under  General  Laws. 

10.  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

11.  Juvenile  Courts. 

12.  Methods  of  Appointing  Legislative  Committees. 

13.  Methods  of  Codifying  the  Constitution. 

14.  The  Militia  System  of  Massachusetts. 

15.  The  Minnesota  Non-partisan  Election  Lav. 

16.  Mimicipal  Ordinances  Restricting  the  Use  of  Land. 

17.  Printing  of  Convention  Debates. 

18.  Public  Trustees. 

19.  State  Constabularies. 

20.  Statistical  View  of  Massachusetts  Conventions. 

21.  Tax  and  Property  Qualifications  for  the  Suffrage. 

22.  Tax  Exemption  in  Massachusetts. 

23.  Tie  Votes. 


7.  Collections  of  Books,  Reports,  Pamphlets  and  Workb 
OF  Reference. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  its 
appointment  the  Commission  arranged  to  have  placed  upon  the 
shelves  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Rooms  of  the  State  Library 
a  selection  of  the  books,  reports,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles 
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and  general  works  of  reference  covering  all  the  more  important 
subjects  coming  before  the  Convention.  Additional  material 
was  added  as  the  discussions  developed.  The  location  of  these 
shelves  was  chosen  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  general 
collections  of  data  in  the  State  Librarj'  and  their  ready  accessi- 
bility to  members  of  the  Convention. 

8.  Other  Work  of  the  Commission. 
In  addition  to  its  work  of  preparing  data,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  were  able  to  render  various  other  services  to 
the  Convention.  Many  of  the  proposals  of  amendment  which 
were  presented  by  the  delegates  were  drafted  for  them  and  at 
their  request  by  members  of  the  Commission.  The  Vice-chair- 
man of  the  Commission  was  appointed  Technical  Adviser  to 
Committees  and  was  retained  as  a  permanent  officer  of  the 
Convention.  For  individual  delegates  a  great  many  specific 
points  were  investigated  from  time  to  time.  Finally,  the  Com- 
mission's clerical  staff  was  called  upon  to  do  considerable  work 
in  the  way  of  typewriting  and  copying  for  committees  of  the 
Convention  and  for  individual  delegates. 

9.  Conclusion. 
The  Commission  desires  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
and  gratitude  the  assistance  given  to  it  in  its  work  by  the  many 
State  and  municipal  officials  to  whom  it  has  sent  inquiries.  It 
is  especially  indebted  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
neys-General of  the  several  States.  It  would  also  mention  the 
aid  which  it  received  from  Honorable  Elihu  Root,  President  of 
the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915;  from  Hon- 
orable Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and  Honorable  Samson  Lachman, 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention 
Commission;  from  the  late  Charles  £.  Burbank,  under  whose 
direction  the  Summary  of  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Manual,  was  prepared;  from  Honorable  Courtenay 
Crocker  and  Philip  Mansfield,  Esq.,  both  of  the  Boston  Bar, 
who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  annotated  edition  of  the 
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Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  also  printed  in  the  Manual; 
and  from  the  following  organizations  and  persons  who  compiled 
data,  made  investigations  and  performed  other  service  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commission:  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Company;  Professor  William  Anderson,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Honorable  Henr>-  C.  Attwill,  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts;  Francis  R,  Bangs,  Esq.;  Dr.  Cesar  Barja, 
Madrid;  James  W.  Bell,  Esq.;  Boston  Finance  Commission; 
Miss  Bemice  Brown;  Frederick  D.  Colson,  Clerk  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Claims;  Professor  Edwin  A.  Cottrell,  Ohio  State 
University;  F.  Winchester  Denio,  Esq.;  John  L.  C.  Dowling, 
Counsel  to  the  Boston  Finance  Commission;  Professor  Leon 
Dupriez,  University  of  Louvain ;  Lee  M.  Friedman,  Esq. ; 
Gaston,  Snow  &  Saltonstall;  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Short  Ballot  Association;  Frank  W,  Grinnell, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association;  A.  Chester 
Hanford,  Esq.;  William  E.  Hannan,  Legislative  Reference 
Librarian  of  New  York;  Herbert  Harley,  Secretarj-  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society;  Harvard  Librarj';  Professor 
George  H.  Haynes,  Worcester  Pol>-technic  Institute;  Hon- 
orable Charles  Henderson,  Go\'ernor  of  Alabama;  Morton  D. 
Hull,  Esq.,  Chicago;  Reginald  M.  Hull,  Esq.;  Ex-Govemor 
William  D.  Jelk,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Professor  Albert  M. 
Kales,  Harvard  Law  School;  John  Koren,  Esq.;  Dr.  Arnold  J. 
Lien,  University  of  Colorado;  Honorable  Robert  Luce;  William 
S.  Maulsby,  Esq.;  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison;  Guy  C.  New- 
hall,  Esq.;  Ex-Governor  E.  F.  Xoel,  Mississippi;  Henry  D. 
Nunn,  Esq.;  Harrison  G.  Otis,  City  Manager  of  Auburn, 
Maine;  Commodore  James  P.  Parker,  Massachusetts  Xaval 
Militia;  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Legislative  Drafting  Bureau, 
Columbia  University;  Roswell  F.  Phelps,  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics;  E.  H.  Redstone,  Librarian  of  Social  Law  Library; 
Robert  G.  Richards,  Esq;  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Esq.;  Foster  W. 
Stearns,  State  Librarian  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Library;  Howard  H.  Tewksbury,  Esq. 
Theodore  N,  Wardell,  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
Miss  Isabel  Wardner;    Harry  S.  Warren,  Esq.;    Arthur  Will- 
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iams,  Esq.;  and  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library. 

In  conclusion  the  Commission  would  express  its  obligation  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council  for 
making  financial  provision  for  printing  the  information  which 
the  Commission  compiled. 

For  the  Commission, 

LAWRENCE  B.  EVANS, 

Viee-Chairman. 

Bo«TOM,  Auiust  13,  191S. 
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Appendix. 


THE  ACT  CREATIKG  THE  COMMISSION. 

Gbnbbal  Acts  of  1917.  Cbaptks  28. 

As  Act  to  provide  for  the  Appointme.vp  of  a  Commission  to  Com- 

PILE  InFORMATIOS  AND  DaTA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  CON-STITUTION'AI, 

Convention. 
Bt  it  enaeied  by  the  Senate  aruJ  House  of  Repreeeiiiatwes  m  General  Court 
aitembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  tame,  as  foUtnct: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  convention 
to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the  commonnealth,  as  pro- 
vided by  chapter  ninety-eight  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  a  commission  of  three  learned  and  discreet  penons 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  vhom  shall  be  designated  u 
chairman,  who  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  compile  and  render  accessible, 
in  convenient  form  and  arrangement,  such  information,  data  and  material 
as  may  aid  the  convention  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  members 
of  the  commission  may  receive  such  compensation  and  may  incur  such 
expense  for  clerical  assistance,  incidentals  and  printing  as  the  governor 
and  council  may  approve,  not  to  exceed  in  all  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  governor  is  also  empowered  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  in  said  comnuBBion.  The  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  civii 
service  shall  not  apply  to  clerks  appointed  by  the  commisBion. 

Section  2.  The  commission  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
of  said  con\-ention  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  election  the  aforesaid  in- 
formation  and  data,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  is  prepared  and  com- 
piled  and  may,  with  the  appro^'al  of  the  governor,  distribute  to  such 
members  before  or  after  the  organization  of  the  convention  as  much 
thereof  as  the  gowmor  may  authorize  to  be  printed.  The  go%-emor  and 
council,  upon  such  terTn.s  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  may 
order  that  any  material  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  said  members 
shall  be  printed  in  sufficient  quantity  and  distributed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  to  the  people  at  large. 

Section  3.  The  commission  shall  be  pro\'ided  n-ith  suitable  accomiao- 
dations  in  the  state  house  and  shall,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
convention  and  the  ofhcers  and  employees  thereof,  have  the  same  ri^t 
of  access  to  the  state  librar}'  as  the  members  of  the  general  court.  There 
shall  also  be  pro\'ided  in  the  state  house,  subject  to  the  appro^-al  of  the 
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governor  and  council,  a  room  or  rooms  conveniently  near  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  convention  where  the  aforesaid  information  and  data  may 
be  suitably  arranged,  indexed  and  cataloged. 

Section  4.  The  service  of  said  commission  shall  terminate  upon  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  convention,  or  whenever  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  adjournment,  the  governor  may  determine  that  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  said  commission  have  been  accomplished. 

SEcnoN  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  [Approved 
Febmary  S8,  1917. 

10  r  9l!r 
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